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LESSON 1. 

DRAKE'S CAPTURE OF THE SPANISH 
TREASURE SHIP. 

The ships which the Spaniards used on the Pacific 
were usually built on the spot. But Magellan was 
known to have gone by the Horn, and where a Portu- 
guese could go an Englishman could go. Drake pro- 
posed to try. The vessels in which he was preparing 
to tempt fortune seem preposterously small. The Peli- 
can, or Golden Hind, which belonged to Drake him- 
self, was but 120 tons, at best no larger than a modern 
racing yawl, though perhaps no racing yawl ever left 
White's yard better found for the work which she had 
to do. The next, the Elizabeth of London, was said to 
be eighty tons ; a small pinnace of twelve tons, in which 
we should hardly risk a summer cruise round the Land's 
End, with two sloops or frigates of fifty and thirty tons, 
made the rest. The Elizabeth was commanded by 
Captain Winter, a queen's officer and perhaps a son of 
the old admiral. 

We may credit Drake with knowing what he was 
about. He and his comrades were carrying their lives 
in their hands. If they were taken they would be 
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in from Peru. The galleon's crew took him for a 
Spaniard, hoisted their colours, and beat their drums. 
The Pelican shot alongside. The English sailors in 
high spirits leapt on board. A Plymouth lad who could 
speak Spanish knocked down the first man he met 
with " Down, you dog, down ! " No life was taken ; 
Drake never hurt man if he could help it. The crew 
jumped overboard, and swam ashore. The prize was 
examined. Four hundred pounds* weight of gold was 
found in her, besides other plunder. 

Still hoping to find Winter in advance of him, 
Drake went on next to Tarapaca, where silver from 
the Andes mines was shipped for Panama. At Tara- 
paca there was the same unconsciousness of danger. 
The silver bars lay piled on the quay, the muleteers 
who had brought them were sleeping peacefully in the 
sunshine at their side. The muleteers were left to 
their slumbers. The bars were lifted into the English 
boats. A train of mules or llamas came in at the 
moment with a second load as rich as the first. This, 
too, went into the Pelican's hold. The bullion taken 
at Tarapaca was worth nearly half a million ducats. 

Still there was no news of Winter. Drake began 
to realise that he was now entirely alone, and had 
only himself and his own crew to depend on. There 
was nothing to do but to go through with it, danger 
adding to the interest. Arica was the next point 
visited. Half a hundred blocks of silver were picked 
up at Arica. After Arica came Lima, the chief depot 
of all, where the grandest haul was looked for. At 
Lima, alas ! they were just too late. Twelve great 
hulks lay anchored there. The sails were unbent, the 
men were ashore. They contained nothing but some 
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as long-slip remarked, he found it 
^^ds, "like a stray planet ". 

Doa't talk to me of the lungs ofi 
^^ ibe Irisb stump orator. They are 
^ ^h to the lungs we bad in those day 
p wicket for the school, and Snap 
''^ourite, as the scapegrace of a famiJ 



^ ^ and fellows sliouted ixntil even ^tJla^ter 
^ regret his ditscomfiture if it gave tti^ j^^ 

^ ^^^ C)ver froxn liis end Hales had to deal 
^ atvd lie fo\]Ltid liis match. He tried him 

^ ^^ i^^^^' ^^ tried laiin with f sust ones, he tried 
•^^ . ^ with lobs. It w^as not a bit of good, up 
i^^ 'X^ ^tter, and a maiden over left Snap convinced 
^^ ^^^0 he had to do with GS-rey the better for 
V>^ \^ cj^ Grey convinced that Fernhall had got a 
tx^ \^ ^t who hovsrled with his head. Was it 
,icv^ ^ ^ ^txder, that Snap gave Grey on their ne^t 
c ^-^ ^ViB.^^ which that steady player hit for one ? 
ly* 0f i^gbve been, and yet there was a grin all 
O-^ t^ v'^ dark face as he saw Grey trot up to 
i,y ^^\\^^ ^^^ cost Ijoamshire two batsmen in 

tl^ ^ ^e bowled leg before wicket, and the other 

K^^^a,-"^ ;\ v^ith an ordinary good-length ball rather 
:»*^^^l^ its fellows. 

^Ic^^^l^ ^^ fields rang with Hales' name that 
^ ^ ^ ^t%^ ®'^ 6" 30, thanks chiefly to his superb 
^Vv^^ ^ oo^^^^ ^'*^^ still two to score to win, and 

wO^ j^^ J.Q fall. One of the men still in was Grey. 
\tv^' i)0 J. -the over the stumps would be drawn, and 
^^^ 5, ^ ^sf^Vi against the school, even if (as he 
\>e ^ ^ i3.^P should bowl a maiden. That, how- 
g^^Q-) ^Y^Sbtdly be; even Grey would hit out at 
"O^ \3^^ At the very first ball the whole school 
. , ^ ^t^e^^ ' u excitement . The Loamshire man played 
^ ^Ae^^"^^^ d stopped a very ugly one, fast and well 
^ <:lC^' ^^ it would not be altogether denied, and 
^^ a, ^""Inl it lay quiet and inoffensive, absolutely 
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Ah, gentlemen of Loamshire ! if you want to win 
this match why can't you keep quiet? Don't you 
think the sight of that fatal little ball, nestling close 
up to his wicket, is enough to disconcert any batsman 
in the last over of a good match ? And yet you cry, 
" Steady, Thompson, steady ! " Poor chap, you can 
see that he is all abroad, and the boy's eyes at the 
other end are glittering with repressed excitement. 
He is fighting his first great battle in public, and 
knows it is a winning one. There is a sting in the 
fourth ball which would have made even Grace pull 
himself together. It sent Thompson's bails over the 
long-stop's head, and mowed down his wicket like 
ripe corn before a thunder-shower. 

And now the chivalry of good cricket was apparent ; 
Loamshire had no desire to "play out the time". Even 
as Thompson was bowled, another Loamshire man left 
the pavilion, ready for the fray. If it had been "cricket," 
Hawker, the Loamshire captain, would have gladly 
played out the match. As it was, his man was ready 
to finish the over. As the two men passed each other 
the new-comer gave his defeated friend a playful dig in 
the ribs, and remarked, " Here goes for the score of the 
match, Edward Anson, duck, not out ! " 

As there was only one more ball to be bowled, and 
only two runs to be made to secure a win for Loam- 
shire, I'm afraid Anson hardly meant what he said. 
Unless it shot underground or was absolutely out of 
reach, that young giant, who "could hit like anything, 
though not much of a bat," meant at any rate to hit 
that one ball for four. How he opened his shoulders 1 
how splendidly he lunged out ! you could see the great 
muscles swell as he made the bat sing through the air, 



r^ ^imost see the ball ^oi« ^^AD^^ 

1^ ^ , , ^^''"^ seaward; at^^ 

^^^<T^«9ollaad risen lik*. „ -^'^^ 

%^^^^^^^ ^one the t^' t!^^^ knew that ^^^''^ 

^^^^J- was o*t^,n^f tl^e fire, ^^^ ^^^ 
-^^0, tossed him „ °* crowd who " 

•*f: trimnphto^v."'' '° 'heir should" ^■«'" 
'^ the h Jf.hour*'" P»^«-' White ttnC^ 



^ecK. The root of 
f the word is the 

'^t"of tliesto^ 

,lirop, the captain 

I School el^vtix^ 

about to pxay • 

mshire, and the 

own as *» Snap » 

>uble as usual 

when he vT^s 

le bowlers for 



^^he te,^: ^««oy«ft trying to 

«JiderntaU"th\"\l*°^^» directly 
player like Grey ae^j/^r'^ft^ 

na 8h«t>^!:''*^^^.*^*^ "play". ^^ 



be.Root was 

ister of the 
T offendine 
^pt in. ^ 

'tion some 
^e right of 



the World 
their feet 
stralia) 

1 V.o+4.'l 



out of the^wfn"^*^ *« «l«v«^ 
Short.Bl1n A 1-^x. 



"ig ••lines" " ^*^ writ 

Shor^sUp A little wav K i.. 
and rather to the nV^f ^^^^^ 
wicket-keeper. ^^^ "^^ tH^ 

«, •Towzer. The nickname of .> 

u«rs Long-glip. A fielder neari^ . 
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stamp orator. A man who goes 
about making speeches in the 
open air. The name came from 
America, where, in young settle- 
ments, such speakers used to 
stand on the stumps of newly 
felled trees. 

A maiden. An over in which no 
runs have been made. 

Thompson. The Loamshire player 
who has narrowly escaped being 
bowled. 

Grace. W. G. Grace, probably the 



best batsman Engl 
had. 

Play out the time. I 

players had dawdled, 
stopping would arri 
either side being ai 
and the match woult 
" drawn ". 

His rival. Poynter the 
self the best bowler of 
and was not pleased 
captain should put or 



COMPOSITION.— Describe how Snap saved the match 



LESSON 3. 

SHAKSPEARE. 

We who speak the tongue that Shakspeare 

place him before _^ 

all the other poets /^ . 

of the world, and ' "^ 

no foreigner who 

has learned to read 

his works desires 

to place any other 

poet before him. 

William Shak- 
speare died on the 
23rd April, 1616, 
and there is a tra- 
dition that he was 
also born on the 
same date. It is 
certain that he was 
christened on the 
26th, but there is nothing to prove that his birth did or 




BHAKSPEABE. 

Fnym a photograph of the bust in StrcUford 
Church. 
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^*r on the 23rd. The year of his bi:»,t-K 
^e place Stratfora-on-Avon. ^^ 

' et. Jotn Shakspeare, was bailiff, or ^v . 
ol Stratford itx 1568, and his :^^fi''^ 
belonged to one of the oldest W^^f? 
^^ and she broxxgbt to her tusban^^H^^- 
.-J^le and pasture land and a house. V^ 
r^^^aiandof his own. and rented m;re't, 
^^ the land and sold the produce; and ?f 
^^i0 l^r^.^ butcher, or wSol merchant ^^ 
r^\e dismissed as worthless. *' °^ 

,y ^^Villiam was sent to the Free Grainmar 
^^ttratford, and when he was a man he wa« 
^ Jtl^*''^^^^^^*!^^^ authors in London, zna^^ 

^f^® 4 4. ^ ^"^ Jonson. But he wa<, 

So^ ^v T * ^^g^^' teaching than anv7f 
5 f^^oti-^^-^- The neighbourhood of sLt 

^^^ ^<. ^^"1,?v '° T'"^^ *^^ enameUed stones, 
^40J'**T^ gentle k.8s to every sedge 

^?^i**^J-<>**' "" pilgrimage. 
^"'^ v,^l^^^*'~;!^il°^«ote. Binton, Shottery 
-M ;^d many others-lie within easy distance 
.ote.^^e 8«^% ^e ^new them all. "Images of 
' '^ atO"^^'^ ^'^^ yy^\s.ndi, of forest depths 

^"^^ (S^^ ^ ^^'^^^^ "^®'^^' ^P^^*^ themselves 
,ii ^*^^oft over all his writings. The sports 

t ^\ of *^® secluded hamlet are presented by 

ti^ 11 tb® charms of an Arcadian age, but with 

X'^ f eSS *^** ^® ^^^ found in Arcadia. jj^ 



ckpletS- ^bel^ :(?^ become ^rea-tij^ r^-^^ 

In 1^^^' ««*''^ f j^^^^^^a^ed his wife'- ^'"'^^ 

hi8 fatlier »V^ for ^^^ ^^rtain claims made "P«"--r> 

Twas ^^^^l^^tx li^^^^J probably for sorne ^ ^,„ 
There ^axr^ *^t l^oy, ^^^J/j^tber ox. the f-^ ^ ^^^^^, 

come he :^^aiti-;^ ,lUv^.ed f ^^ ten- aud -J ^ 
is also o- */ m is 1- tecViaVcal^^fev accuracy. ^ 
office; ^^^^fV^^iitb t^- ^"""ot. tbis arguxnent , 
makes ns^ ^tra.y^ ^^fbe 1-^^ ^^X ShaW'^^'^^ ^^ 
much stres^ ^^ pr ^^^ i^is 

there is nO ^^tTril>^*' -^ «. youth of eight 

laid under «^ 3, ^^^VLw^^r- ^""^ *^^ ^"^*.? 

similes ^^^l>^'^' A ran« I^%*^3anO»h. ^as borz. to «, 

William I^a" ^ ^ a^"f^ ^^fcs, a boy and g 

Shottery; ^'^ ^.g cnii^\ ' ^o Shakspeare; e 

the next y^%'^o f^^ ^^''^ iLs the next year^ 
In 1585 X^J^dit^^; pethB'P^ ^^^^ins his v, 

Hamnet ^'^'^^ftarW-^^^^, % ^^f,. father in Stmtf^ 

some time /^i. f-^-'^r.i.-- -'f. Jhi^'' ^^l^'^^X^^ 
went to seeK |jns . tes, ^ p^ctn^fe^- ''^"^^ 

and children J^*^,a.tK'-;^^,,, ^^^f^^^ -^lin^^t^ 

^ ^"^ "dined ^^^ ^Ut-^^'^To^--fZ:l:^^ 

naturally J»^^* g abf>"^ ^H Ji'd '^''\v,li&'^'^ som^^ 

one of the pl«'y^''" s, '' ^^ X^U^h'' %tU'S ^^^^ 
A later traditi^^ .^""■,; Tr^^-^?,%c.x»*'" 

business and ^^-^ir-r jjondo^'' 
and shelter hivaseit w 
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srith a story of deer-stealing at Charlecote. ^VV>- 
hat three companies of players visited Stra.^^^ f"!^ 
584, and we may well believe that the young. ^?^ ^^ 
peare felt moved to follow their example, iij ^m 
le -Queen's Players" visited Stratford, and perhZ 
hakspeare was already enrolled among them, and in 
'>89 his name appears in a list of sixteen who' are de- 
ribed as **Her Majesty's poor players, and all of 
em sharers m the Blackfriars Playhouse". 




THE GliOBB THEATRE. 

s company of the " Queen's Players," which was 

at first as the ** Servants of the Earl of Leices- 

3eived royal letters patent in 1574; and in 1576 

cted the Blackfriars Theatre, just outside the 

Is; and here Shakspeare's earliest plays, his 

VI.," "Love's Labour's Lost," and others, 

ibited. 
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er, Elizabeth, was born to them. In thisye«.r 
STaakspeare, the poet's mother, died, having 

30 see and enjoy her son's great fame. After ^ 

liet, uneventful years, spent with his wife an<? 

5n among the scenes of his childhood, the great 
ied on 23rd April, 1616, and was buried in the 
, of bis native town. His grave and the house 
be was born are visited by tens of thousands oi 
every year. 

m'& MEMOBY OF MY BELOVED MASTEB 
ILI^IAM SHAKSPEARE, AND WHAT HE ' 
HATH LEFT US. 

Soul of the age I 
lause, delight, the wonder of our stage I 
kspeare, rise ! I will not lodge thee by 

, or Spenser, or bid Beaumont lie 

urther, to make thee a room ; 

1} a monument without a tomb, 

alive still while thy book doth live, 

have wits to read, and praise to give. 

NQ.n oi Avon ! what a sight it were 

lee in our waters yet appear, 

:e those flights upon the banks of Thames 

iid take Eliza and our James ! 
, I see thee in the hemisphere 
i, and made a constellation there \ 
th, thou Star of Poets, and with rage 
ace chide or cheer the drooping stage, 
nee thy ^ig^^ ^ ^o^i hence, hath mourned like night 
airs day hut for thy volumes' light. ' 

Ben Jonson. 
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Arcadia. A district in ancient 
Greece. The people were chiefly 
shepherds, and lived a. simple, 
innocent country life. Hence 
poets called any peaceful rural 
district Arcadia. 
Hortffa^ed. Borrowed money upon 
an undertaking that if it were 
not paid back in time liis wife's 
estate would become tlie lender's. 
Notary; Lawyer. 

Tecbnical terma. Terms belonging 
only to some particular art or 
profession. 
Similes. Comparisons. 
Eoyal letters patent. A deed sealed 
with the great seal, and giving 
the holder certain exclusive 
privileges. 
•m© City "WallB. The Corporation 
had made a rule forbidding 
the opening of any theatres in 
the City. They -were therefore 
built at Shoreditcb., just beyond 
the walls on the east, and at 



LITERARY HEADER „ 

Blackfriars ana. BankQi/i^ . 
across the THames on f^^^ ^^^^ 
Times Of trouM^"^ Mar?*?; 
^was a friend 



XUXV0 WA «W\#tA| 

Southamptor 



Gt 



foUower of the E^l "f ^^ *^^ 
and fell with him Both 1^^^' 
tried for treasox., and foth wei^ 
condemned to die. Soutl^^ 
ton's execution was remitted, 

^^Ku^^^L^^P^ ^^^«« prisoner 
till the death of BJizabeth 

Hemlspnere, ra^re. Influence, and 
star all refer to the notions of 
the middle ages about the sun, 
moon, and stars. The earth was 
supposed to be the centre of the 
universe, and to be surrounded 
by a number of spheres, in and 
with each one of which a par- 
ticular heavenly body moved. 
They also believed that a man's 
fortune depended upon the planet 
in the " ascendant " at the time 
of his birth. The word infiueTice 
was always used for the effects 
supposed to flow from the stars. 



Write an account of the chief events in 



COMPOSITION.— 1 

Shakspeare's life. 

2. Make a list of the chief plays of Shakspeare. 
8. Tell the story of one of these plays. 



LESSON 4. 
KING HENRY IV. AND HIS SON. 

P. Hen. I never thought to hear you speak ag«;J'* , ^. 

K. Hen. Thy vvish was father, Harry, to that tuoug 
I stay too long by thee, I weary thee. 
Dost thou so limager lor mine empty chair 
That thou wilt needs invest thee with my lionours 
Before thy hour be ripe? « ^^^^^^^J ^^^^^^^^ 
Thou seek'st tbe greatness that wiU overwneim 
Stay but a little ; for my cloud of dignity 
Is held from falling with so weak ^.^^^^ 
Tijat it will quickly drop : my day is m. 
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Thor **^>^e ^ t? *^''* ^J^icl^. after some few hours, 

^^d <J. ^'^ Oian;?^ ""^ expectation : 
^houh^^ ^7t i^ ^^^* tbou lovedst me not, 

^° «*a& f A' **«t^r.? ^^SS^"^" ^" *^y thoughts, 
^a* / W ar, u ^"®d on thy stony heart, 

4Q(? bSlJ^^^ ^orT ^°* forbeax me half an hour? 

^b^t thou "^^^^y Vn^ "^^g ™y g^^^« *^y^^"' 

Be dron ®**"s ti, ' ^^^ ^J^a* I a^ dead. 

Onlv« °^^*^^ii * ^* «^ould bedew my hearse 
GiV« *l°^^''»<i trj J^ ^a-nctify thy head : 
P;u?t^*^*^"°-h?r ^i*h forgotten dust ; 
^^ ca down aiy ^^ ^«' thee life unto the worms. 

^ now a tioie is cs*^^*'®' l>reak my decrees ; 
j^ *^ tie pifth ^g *=»**ie to mock at form : 

liS?' ''°^*^ ^'^ate t '^T'^'^^ "P' ^^°^*y ' 

" *o tie English" ■* ^oii sage counsellors, hence I 

TOQi every region '^*^"***^ assemble now 
°^' neighbour cor^^^ °^ '^^^^^^^ ' 
*^® you a ruffian t,^^^^*' P^*^^® ^'''^ °* your scum : 
>Vel tfio - i_i 3'^^'* ■will swear, drink, dance, 

o^aest sins t\x& xie^est kind of ways ? 
^appy, he will -tro-u.-ble you no more ; 
gland shall <ao-cil3l.« gild his treble guilt 
gland shall give la-im office, honour, miglit • 
: the fifth H:a.x-Jry f xrom curb'd licence plucks 
i muzzle of rress-baro-int, and the wild dog 
Jl flesh his toC» *>!=»• OJ^ ^'^ery innocent, 
ly poor king-<3-«=»«^' sick with civil blows I 
en that my <^^^'^ <^?;^}^ not withhold thy riots, 
.twiltthoVi ^^ -^^l^ennotisthycare? 
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O, thou wilt be a wilderness again, 
Peopled with wolves, thy old inhabitants ! 

P. Hen. [Kneeling]. O, pardon me, my liege ! but for my 
tears, 
The moist impediments unto my speech, 
I had forestall'd this dear and deep rebuke 50 

Ere you with grief had spoke, and I had heard 
The course of it so far. There is your crown ; 
And He that wears the crown immortally 
Long guard it yours ! If I affect it more 
Than as your honour and as your renown, 66 

Let me no more from this obedience rise. 
Which my most true and inward duteous spirit 
Teacheth, this prostrate and exterior bending. 
God witness with me, when I here came in, 
And found no course of breath within your majesty, 60 

How cold it struck my heart ! If I do feign, 
O, let me in my present wildness die. 
And never live to show the incredulous world 
The noble change that I have purposed ! 
Coming to look on you, thinking you dead, 66 

And dead almost, my liege, to think you were, 
I spake unto this crown as having sense, 
And thus upbraided it : " The care on thee depending 
Hath fed upon the body of my father ; 
Therefore, thou best of gold art worst of gold : 70 

Other, less fine in carat, is more precious. 
Preserving life in medicine potable ; 
But thou, most fine, most honoured, most renown'd. 
Hast eat thy bearer up ". Thus, my most royal liege, 
Accusing it, I put it on my head ; 75 

To try with it, as with an enemy 
That had before my face murder'd my father, 
The quarrel of a true inheritor. 
But if it did infect my blood with joy. 
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?/arf y *l^°^ght8 to any strain of pride ; 
^^^ v,hTr: **' ^^^ spirit of mine 
2tive ei *^ !«*«* affection of a welcome 
^i God? '^°^^°* to the might of it. 
^^ '"afee ^^^'^ ^^®P it from my head, 
^*a* doth ^® *^ the poorest vassal is 
. ^- 5^ "^''"^ --e and terror kneel to^t ^^^ 
^odpuj. •. 

^^a* t4o„ ^'^ *^y niind to take it hence 
Pleadi«^^^«^^gfat'st win the more thy father s love, 
^omehitii^ ^'^ely j^ excuse of it ! 
And iear /"ir^^^^y' sit thou by my bed ; 
That ever r T"""*^. the very latest counsel 
6y whir/ ^^^^^ ^breathe. God knows, my son. 
f-et XtS"*^« --d indirect crook'd vrays 

aow trouble^""'" ' ^^"^ ' '°^"" """"""^ 
rotheeT«K ?/^^ it sat upon my head 
Bet 1 ^^^ <i««cend with better qmet, 

Poran^r'*''?; ^«*ter confirmation ; 

or ail the soil of tslae achievement goes 
mcii xne into the earth It seem'd in me 
^'1* as an honoxar snatched with boisterous hand ; 
'"<i I had. many li-v-ing to upbraid 
^y gain of it by tla-^ir- assistances ; 
i^hich daily gre-STV fco quarrel and to bloodshed, 
"bounding siappose*^*- peace : all these bold fears 
hou sees* witlx ig>«x^l I have answered ; 
,, -r,^,-. Vi.SbiitL been but as a scene 

•^ c>-iT_xxx^^*^* ' ®'^^ now my deatb. 

cting that ^^^^3^^ ; for what in me was purchased 
hanges thio xxao ^^^ ^ ^^^^ fairer sort ; 
alls upon *-^^^^gi,xx^ wear'st successively, 
o thou the S^ _^ ^-bcbud'st more sure than I conld do 
et, though *-'^^^^^-^33. enough, since griefs are green ; 
hou art not :^-'^ ^L^9 ^hich thou must make tliy friends, 
nd all my £x"i- 
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Have but their stings and teeth newly ta'en out ; 115 

By whose fell working I was first advanced 

And by whose power I well might lodge a fear 

To be again displaced : which to avoid, 

I cut them off; and had a purpose now 

To lead out many to the Holy Land ; 130 

Lest rest and lying still might make them look 

Too near unto my state. Therefore, my Harry, 

Be it thy course to busy giddy minds 

With foreign quarrels ; that action, hence borne out, 

May waste the memory of the former days. 126 

More would I, but my lungs are wasted so 

That strength of speech is utterly denied me. 

How I came by the crown, O God forgive ; 

And grant it may with thee in true peace live ! 

P. Hen. My gracious liege, 180 

You won it, wore it, kept it, gave it me ; 
Then plain and right must my possession be : 
Which I with more than with a common pain 
'Gainst all the world will rightfully maintain. 

From " King Henry IV.;' Part IL, Act IV., Scene 5, 



P. Hen. Prince Henry, after- 
wards Henry V. The king is 
represented as lying asleep upon 
his death-bed, with his crown on 
the pillow beside him. The 
prince, coming in, dismisses the 
nobles in attendance, and under- 
takes himself to watch. After a 
while, thinking his father dead, 
he puts the crown upon his own 
head, and passes into an adjoin- 
ing room. The king then wakes, 
calls lor the nobles, and misses 
the crown. They conclude that 
the young prince has taken it, 
and the Earl of Warwick is sent 
in search of him. Beturning he 
3ays :— 

" I found the prince in the 
next room 



Washing with kindly tears 
his gentle cheeks ". 
When the prince enters he ex- 
presses his surprise at seeing the 
king alive. 

Thy wish, etc. You thought that 
I was dead because you wished 
me to be dead. 

Invest thee. Put on. 

Bfy honours. The crown. 

My cloud of digrnity. My place as 
king. A cloud is kept by a strong 
wind from falling as rain ; to keep 
the king's dignity from falling 
there was only a very weak wind, 
— his own failing breath. 

Were. Would be. 

Sealed up my expectation. Con- 
firmed the bad opinion which I 
had of thee. 
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ipound. Mix. 

rhbour confines. Neighbouring 

)un tries. 

U double gUd his treUe guUt. 

otwithstanding his great 
ickedness (his "treble guilt") 
'enry will make him rich 
'double gild" him). Shak- 
)eare was, especially in his 
iriier plays, rather fond of such 
laying upon words where no 
ike was intended. 
oa curbed licence, etc. Under 
[enry IV. vice and disorder have 
le muzzle of restraint on ; Henry 
. will take off the muzzle, 
hakspeare makes him, after a 
ild youth, resolve to be a model 
ing and man. His father, 
ot knowing of his intentions, 
lought that the accession of 
[enry V. would lead to the dis- 
lissal of the wise counsellors of 
[enry IV., and that all the 
oters of Europe would be 
elcomed in the new court. 
h Us tooth. Put his tooth into 
Le Aesh of ; glut itself. 
1 civil blows. The civil war 
liich had gone on during the 
ign of Henry IV. 
n that my care, etc. With all 
y care I could not prevent 
sorder ; what then will be the 
ite of the kingdom when the 
ig increases instead of trying 
prevent disorder ? 
forestalled. Should have 
•pped. 
t. Love. 



Obedience. Obeisance, bowing, 
kneeling. Let me no more rise 
from this position which I take 
because of the inward loyalty of 
my spirit. 

Incredulous. Unbelieving. 

Less fine in carat. Having a larger 
mixture of alloy. 

Pptable. Drinkable. It was be< 
lieved that dissolved gold was a 
wonderfully good medicine. The 
prince says: "Though gold less 
precious will preserve the life of 
those who drink it, this more 
precious gold has eaten up the 
life of him who wore it ". 

Soil of the achievement. Blame or 
dishonour of the getting. 

To upbraid, etc. To reproach me 
with having gained it only by 
their help, and with having then 
refused to reward them. 

Fears. Causes of fear, dangers. 

Acting: that argument. Fighting 
that quarrel. 

Purchased. Here, attained by other 
means than inheritance. 

Successively. In succession, as 
heir. 

Green. Fresh. 

And all my friends, etc. You must 
make my friends yours. My old 
friends who helped me I ci.t off 
for my own protection, and now 
I meant to take many of the 
most powerful nobles to Palestine 
in order that they might have 
something else than the weak- 
ness of my title to think of. 

Pain. Pains, care, trouble. 



30MP0SITI0N.— What was the advice of Henry IV. to his son ? 
' from history how the son acted upon it. 

LESSON 5. 
A BRUSH WITH THE ENEMY. 

PART I. 

laptain Mairyat (1792-1848) lived his stories before vrritmg 

He passed through every grade of the navy from midshipman 

)tain ; he took part in every kind of service from chasing smugglers 

irding an emperor. He was given no command after 1830 : and 
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then began the life of a man of letters. "Prank Mildmay." "The 
King's Own/' "Newton Forster," "Jacob Faithful," "Mr. Mid- 
shipman Easy," and "Mastennan Beady" are by no means the 
whole of his works. As a writer of sea-stories Marryat is second to 
none. He fails to make the grandeur and mystery of the great deep 
felt, but his tales are full of movement; he makes quite real to the 
reader the life of a sailor in storm and battle, in peace and calm ; and 
he has a very keen sense of fun. 

The Windsor Castle was within two hundred miles of 
the Mauritius, when a strange vessel was discovered on 
the weather beam, bearing down to them with all the 
canvas she could spread. Her appearance was war- 
like ; but what her force might be, it was impossible 
to ascertain at the distance she was off, and the posi- 
tion which she then offered, being then nearly **end 
on". 

*'Can you make out her hull, Mr. Forster?" cried 
Captain Oughton, hailing Newton, who was at the 
mast-head with a glass. 

" No, sir ; her foreyard is but now clear of the water, 
but she rises very fast." 

"What do you think of her spars, Forster?" said 
Captain Oughton to Newton, who had just descended 
to the last ratthng of the main rigging. 

*' She is very taut, sir, and her canvas appears to 
be foreign.'^ 

" Then clear up the decks, and beat to quarters.*' 

The strangev vessel came down with such rapidity 
that, by the time the captain's orders were obeyed, she 
was not more than two miles distant, and as soon as 
she had reduced her sails, she rounded to the wind 
on the same tack as the Windsor Castle, displaying 
her broadside. 

"A corvette, sir," said Newton, reconnoitring 
through his glass ; "two and twenty guns besides her 
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bridle ports. She is French-rigged ;— the :^ . 
stern is French ;— in fact, she is French all ovej?' 
Addressing the boatswain, Captain Ovx^j^^^^ ^ 
'' Send the ship's company aft '\ "^ ^*^^' 

At the summons of the boatswain the men cam 
aft, and stood in a body on the lee-side of the quarter^ 
deck, with their hats off, and impatience in their looks 
"Now, my lads," said Captain Oughton, '^i{ I am 
not mistaken, that vessel is commanded by the very 
best seaman that ever left a French port ; and, to do 
him justice, he's a fine fellow^! — a severe punisher, and 
can take a mauling as well as give one/* 

" Yes, sir, so can we," replied several of the men 
together. 

"I know you can, my lads; and give and take is 
fair play. AH I say is, let it be a fair stand-up fight, 
and * may the best man win \ So now, my lads, if 
you're ready to come to the scratch, why, the sooner 
we peel the better — that's all ! ** 

'* Hurrah ! " cried the seamen, as they separated to 
their quarters ; and, in compliance with the injunctions 
of the captain, threw off their jackets, and many of 
them their shirts, to prepare for the conflict. 

The corvette, after she had rounded to, and ex- 
changed colours, reduced her sails to precisely the same 
canvas as that carried by the Windsor Castle. This 
was to try her rate of sailing. In a quarter of an hour 
her superiority was manifest. She then hauled up her 
courses, and dropped to her former position on the 
Windsor Castle's weather beam. 

'* The fellow has the heels of us, at all events," 
observed Captain Oughton. 

The corvette gradually edged down until nearly 
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within poirit-blaxik xange. N^Vien ^ 
length of the PTi^idsor Castle, ^Vio \^ 
Med her main-topsail tobemcomi 
nian hauled up his fore-saW, and dU 
^^gging manned by t\ie B\iip'^ cotnr 
ioud but hasty oheer, and t\ien disa 
Ihe corvette lia,^ already put \ier \ 
ofi to pass under the stern of tfae Wir. 
the intention of raking ber. Tbe 
<-aptain Oughton foiled tbe manoenvr. 
man; whicb would bave been more fa 
iis/i seamen been in tbe rigging to 
ott by his grape-sbot. 

•'That was well stopped, Newton, 
Gaptam Ougbton, sbowing his wbit< 

out again bere sbe comes." 

The corvette again attempted to rs 
up after tacking-, by tbrowing herself 
but Captain Oixglitan, watchin^f tbe si 
of his adversary's career, gradually € 
then putting his htelrxx up, manoeuvred 
sides should Sbgsbirt be exchanged. 1 
change was raore eSectual than the i5rst 
After the second broadside, the vesst 
farther apart, frorct tlie JVi?zdsor Castle i 
wind, while the aorvt^tte was too much cr: 
with her usual rapidity. This was convex 
parties, as the last broadside had been very 
^he Frenchman, low in the water, had su 
^^rhull and ship's company, but more J 
^<:id rigging. The foremast was cut near. 
^^ecarronade shot of her antagonist; be 
"N^s badiy wounded, and her wheel knocke 
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dgedthem to steer on the ^^J^^r ^ • ^^^^ 

Castle had received five sho^% jti ^e ^^^ 

n were killed, and six wounded ; *^^^^^^^^.^ 

3uds were cut in two, and her mizJ^^'^^ 

iinded. -^xiexvctos^^^ 

3 a quarter of an hour before the -^ ^^^ g^g,^j^ 

to the attack. Captain O ugh tori ^^^ ^^^_ 

is wind, as if not wishing to dechrie »• ^^^ta- 
ich, indeed, the superior saihng of ^eeiven 
evented. The corvette appeared to 3^^ ^^^^^^ 
mvring ; whether from the crippled ^^^1^ ., , > 
i sails, or from perceiving that he ha<3 x? 
othing by his attempts. He now tslZj^^^ ^^ 
1 two cables' length of the WindsoT- z^'^'-^' 
nmenced the action, broadside to hvoB,d^^^^- 
)reeze was lulled by the concussion oi ^h^ 8,ir; 

vessels continued in the same positl^^; ^^^ 
me distance, for upwards of an hour VOm/^^ 
)roadsides, every shot of which wa^ ' 
vr, this is what I call a reg'lar s ^^ectuaL ^^ 
^ lads," cried Captain Oughton ^^i"^^' ^li^ 
'' A proper rally this ! " ' ^^bbing ^ 

mounded mizzen-mast of the Mr- tie 

another shot in the heart of it w'^^'''' ^^\ it 
side. Every part of her hull prov ^J'^^ ^^""^ ete 
directed fire of the enemy • her *^^ ^^^ aS 
,, Jeremy Diddler's pocket-handW ^' .^.''^er 
gxnasts pitted with shot; the hT^'^ ' foxn 

several places ; the boats on tb ''''^^ in 

rigging cut away fore and aft ^L^'^'^'^lr^aB 
, to and fro with the motion of the v '"^1 her 

confu^^ ; and some of her guns, frorneces- 
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The "Windsor Castle" was an East 
Indiaman returning to Eng- 
land from Calcutta and Madras 
in the course of the long war 
with France. 

On the weather beam. Beams are 
strong pieces of timber stretch- 
ing across the ship to support 
the decks. "Weather" is the 
direction from which the wind is 
blowing. The strange ship was 
therefore to windward at right 
angles to the Windsor Castle. 

Mr. Forster. Newton Forster, the 
hero of the story, and first mate 
of the Windsor Castle. 

Captain Oug:hton. Her commander. 

Her foreyard . . . fast. What is 
the meaning of this speech ? 

Battlingr, or ratline. Lines like 
the rounds of a ladder, used for 
climbing into the rigging. 

Taut. Tight. 

Clear up the decks. Why ? 

Beat to quarters. Give the signal 
for the men to take their places 
ready for a fight. 

Bounded to the wind on the same 
tack. The French vessel had 
hitherto been running at an angle 
to the English; their courses 
were now parallel. 

Corvette. This name was given 
by the French to ships of war 
carrying not more than twenty- 
four guns. 

Beconnoitring:. Looking in order 
to find out all that he could about 
the enemy. 

Bridle ports. Ports in the bows 
for main-deck chase-guns. 

Bake of her stem. The projection 
of the upper part of the stern 
beyond the extremity of the 
keel. 

Lee-side. The side opposite to that 
from which the wind is blowing. 

Quarter-deck. That part of the 
upper deck behind the mainmast. 

The best seaman. Surcoeuf . 

Hauling. Thrashing, beating. The 
term was used in the brutal days 



of prize fights. It is said of 
Captain Oughton: "He was a 
great pugilist, knew the merits of 
every man in the ring. . . . His 
conversation was at all times 
interlarded with the slang terms 
appropriated to the science to 
which he was devoted." * * Severe 
punisher," ** come to the scratch," 
. and "peel" are examples. 

Exchanged colours. The WtTidsor 
Castle ran up the Union Jack and 
the French ship ran up the tri- 
colour. 

Hauled up her courses. The courses 
are the principal sails of a ship. 
The Frenchman hauled up his so 
that he should not go faster than 
the Englishman. 

Has the heels of us. Can go faster 
than we ; can show us his 
"heels". 

Point-blank range. When a cannon 
ball is required to carry a long 
distance the end of the gun is 
raised ; when the object aimed at 
is close, the gun is horizontal or 
point blank. 

Two cables' length. Reckon a 
cable's length at 120 fathoms. 

Put her helm up and paid olT. The 
steersman (standing on the 
" weather " side of the wheel) 
turned it upwards so that the 
corvette should be paid ofE (kept 
away from the wind). She would 
thus pass with her broadside to 
the stern of the Windsor- Castle. 

Baking her. Firing so that the 
shot should pass through her 
from end to end. Greater damage 
is done this way than when the 
shot passes from side to side. 

Grape-shot. A combination of 
small shot packed in a canvas 
bag so as to form a cylinder 
fitting into the bore of a cannon. 

Tacking. Putting the ship about 
so that the wind from being 
on one side is brought round on 
the other by way of the head. 

Throwing herself up in the wind. 
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^?i'\8i«, 



sJ«^ttd. 8 W head un f « -f The after mast. 
***«««;_ **«? towards the Ml«*il-»»»*- .^"* ..the! 



*^^«^« i^&of i'"?. the guns 
^??««le *7*yf^A Keeping 

^a«t. ^"^sels Bide to 



Hauled m-r^*-^^^ the poixit 
of his ?>?>P?C^U blows, 
''""""^^^r The chief ch-r- 

acter in t^J^f t-^, poor, »aa 

Wind". ?®/^„!!^liigettiag 
shows much cleverness lag 

money out of Pe°P\«-^ . ^^A 
Bulwarlcs. The wood-w^k ro 
the vessel above the decK. 

Booms. Tbe sPf^ °° l„di^a.i° 
deck between the fow an 
masts where the boats ana v 
spars are stowed. 

^ ^ LESSON 6. 

f^OSH WITH THE ENEMY. 

^^ fire of ^.^ PART II. ,, 

'estructive r^^^ TP^^^foor CasWe bad beeii equally 
'*^^^ JQ the r>f 1*^ Vessels had gradually neared each 
""'^^ out of ?h ''^^ ' and the height of the Windsor 
®'*®' iad giveri^ ^^^ater, in comparison with the cor- 
scksofthe ^er the advantage in sweeping the 

is sitygj^- ^^^^- The contending vessels werei» 

firjW, , ' ;^«exi, for a minute or two, a cessation 

smok '^ T^?^^*^'^* inconsequence of the accumulation 

th th^l ^Z^^^*^ lia-a so completely enshrouded them 

'Oat they kiaet-w not where to direct their guns ; 

'^^ey -veaitea. -uLntil it should clear away, that the 

f^g might recoixxxacience. A light air gradually swept 

veil to leewaira., and discovered both vessels to each 
er, at the dis-fca-nce of half a cable's length. Captain 
?hton was -witti TSTewton on the poop, and the com- 
nder of tlx& iFrerich corvette was standing on the 
imock netfcii^^ «* ""'^ own vessel. The latter took 

his hat. eu^^ imw!°'?^v,'^^"*^*^ ^'^ adversary, 
tain Ougfa^^*^ answered the salutation ; a.nd then 
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waving his hat, pointed to the English colours, which 
had been hoisted at the main, as much as to say, 
" They never shall come down ! ** The Frenchman 
did the same to the tricolour, and the action recom- 
menced. 

" Well done, my lads ! " cried Captain Oughton ; 
" well done ! that broadside was a staggerer — right 
into his ribs. Hurrah now, my hearts of oak ! this 
fellow's worth fighting. Aim at his foremast — another 
broadside will floor' it. It's on the reel. Newton, 
jump forward, and *' 

But the order was stopped by a grape-shot, which 
struck Captain Oughton on the breast. He staggered 
and fell ofif from the poop to the quarter-deck. New- 
ton leapt down, and went to him. The torrents of 
blood from his breast at once told the tale ; and New- 
ton called to some 6f the men that his commander 
•might be taken below. 

" Wait a moment, my dear lad," said Captain 
Oughton, faintly, and catching his breath at every 
word ; "it's a finisher — can't come to time — I die game." 
His head fell on his breast, and the blood poured out 
of his mouth. 

Newton directed the body to be taken into the 
cuddy, that the men might not be dispirited by the 
sight. He then hastened to the poop, that he might 
reconnoitre the enemy. He perceived that the corvette 
had hauled on board his tattered courses, and was 
standing ahead of them. 

" He's off, sir ! " cried one of the quarter-masters. 

" I suspect not," replied Newton, who had his glass 
to his eye, looking upon the decks of the French vessel. 
*' They are preparing to board, and will be round again 
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linutes. Cutlasses and pikes rea^j^__^^^ 
all of us ! We must beat them o^/ ., ^^^^^ 
I will, too," cried the seamen, as, i^a obedieno 
orders, they collected on the forecastle. But 
3tered thin; nearly half of the ship's company 
,h6r lying dead or under the hands of the 
and, as Newton surveyed his little force 
3is they were with their exertions, black with 
stained with blood, and reeking with perspira- 
could not but acknowledge how heavy were 
against the attack of a vessel so well manned 
Tvette appeared to be. Newton said but a 
s, but they were to the point; and he had 
faction to perceive, as they grasped their 
that if their numbers were few and their 
ihausted, their spirit was as unsubdued as 

rvette had in the meantime run ahead on a 
nt a mile, when she wore round, and was 
ing right on to the Windsor Castle, and had 
within three cables' length. A few minutes 
lecide the point. Her courses were again 
, and discovered her lee fore-rigging, bow- 
heads, and forecastle, crowded with men 
the dash on board, as soon as the vessels 
ae in contact. Newton stood on one of the 
juns, surrounded by his men ; not a word 
1 on board the Windsor Castle, as they 
leir advancing enemy. They were within 
ength of each other, and Newton could 
inguish the features of the gallant Surcoeuf, 
advance on the knight-heads, when a puff 
'hich at any other time would not have 
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I the starting of a royal sheet, took the sails 

vette ; and her wounded foremast, laden with 

6 lee-rigging, xxno^^^ to bear the pressure, fell 

side, carrying \vith it the maintop-mast, and 

the crew, who had been standing in the rig- 

1 leaving the corvette an encumbered wreck. 

lOut from the forecastle of the Windsor Castle 

3d that the English seamen were but too 

ire of their desperate situation, and that they 

ae misfortune of the Frenchmen as their de- 

w, niy lads, be smart,*' cried Newton, as he 
^ft to the wheel, and put up the helm ; " man 
ag jib-halyards (the jib was under the fore-foot) ; 
^jie main top bowling; square the main-yard. 
ill do ; she's paying off. Man your guns ; half 
l^roadsides, and it's all our own.'* 
0^n had disappeared below the horizon, and 
d^^ of evening had set in, before this manoeuvre 
^xx accomplished. Several broadsides were 
i jnt^ the corvette, which had the desired effect 
oxAir^S her still more, and her encumbered con- 
'^^^^'exited any return. At last the night hid 

ves&el^ ^^^^ ^^^^ ^^^^^ ' ^^^ *^^ breeze freshen- 

ust it ^^^ necessary that the remaining masts of 

Vindsor Castle should be properly secured. 

he ^uns ^^^^ therefore made fast; the decks 

led- a. J^^^ niizzen-mast stuck up abaft ; Captain 

aton a.nd *^^ gallant fellows who had fallen in 

comUt, oomm^^ted. to the deep with the usual 

m nies ; **^^ wounded made as comfortable as 

'hT\ri' tb^^^ bammocks; the carpenters busied 

th neces^^^y repairs ; and the Windsor Castle, 
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commanded by Newton Forster, running before a 
spanking breeze, at the rate of eight knots per hour. 
Frovi ^^ Newton Forster j'' by Captain Marryat. 



Poop. The highest part of the hull 
of a ship. 

Hammock netting. The netting 
heside the ship's rail to keep the 
hammocks in their places by day. 

At tlie main. On the main-mast. 

Can't come to time. Another of 
Oughton's prize-ring phrases. It 
was used when a fighter received 
such a knock-down blow that he 
could not rise within the time 
allowed. 

Tlie cuddy. A small cabin under 
the poop. 

Quarter-master. An officer who 
attends to the stowage, helm, 
signals, etc. 

To board. To come on board the 
enemy's ship. 

Forecastle. The upper part of the 
deck forward of the foremast. 

Wore round. When a vessel changes 
her tack by turning against the 
wind she is said to tack; when 
she turns with the wind she is 
said to veer or wear. 

Bowsprit. A large boom or spar 
which projects over the stem of 
a ship to carry sail forward. 

Cat-heads. Large timbers pro- 
jecting from the vessel's sides to 
which the anchor is raised and 
secured. 

Knight-heads. Two projections 
rising up from the bow. The 
bowsprit was fixed between them. 



A royal sheet. A sheet is a rope 
used in setting a sail; a royal 
sheet is therefore the rope used 
in setting the royal sail — a light 
sail/ above the top-gallant sail. 

Flying Jib-halyards. The jib is 
generally the foremost sail of a 
ship, extending from the end of 
the jib-boom toward the fore-top- 
mast-head. Sometimes, how- 
ever, a boom is rigged out beyond 
the jib-boom. The sail on this 
is the flying jib. The ropes for 
raising and lowering this are the 
flying jib-halyards. 

Fore -foot. The bottom of the front 
part of the keel. The sail had 
fallen under it during the action. 

Square the main-yard. So that the 
mainsail may catch the wind. 
Forster was doing all he could to 
make his vessel move. 

Bowling, or bowline. A line to 
bring a sail into line witJi the 
bow. 

Jury mizzen-mast. A temporary 
mizzen-mast put up instead of 
the one carried off. 

Knots. Miles. The divisions in the 
log-line are called knots, and are 
usually seven fathoms asunder. 
As many of these as the log-line 
runs out in half a minute, so 
many miles the ship runs in 
the hour. 



COMPOSITION.— Write a short account of the fight between 
the Windsor Castle and the French corvette. 



rf despair. I« *i.« ^"IbJe i* Pot,^^' io,ve*-^». de„t/''e En£ 

as rocks of the Jiace o? f *<J, tu °f Oi^u'^y Oo>, "«»■ escurl 
rrived without a ^iOgi^^^Al^^^^hro^'^Sbt, ^°°>^>^e b^t 

* and at the Hog^^ . ^'^°'^lb^^&' 

English fight the' ''^*«en K ' 

^^iij/», ^^ — -or. 
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Then the pilots of the place put out brisk and leapt on . 
board ; 15 

" Why, what hope or chance have ships like these to 
pass ? " laughed they : 
" Bocks to starboard, rocks to port, all the passage scarred 

and scored, 
Shall th^ Formidable here with her twelve and eighty guns 

Think to make the river-mouth by the single narrow way, 
Trust to enter where 'tis ticklish for a craft of twenty 
tons, 20 

And with flow at full beside ? 
Now, 'tis slackest ebb of tide. 
Keach the mooring ? Bather say. 
While rock stands or water runs. 
Not a ship will leave the bay ! " 25 

Then was called a council straight. 

Brief and bitter the debate : 

" Here's the English at our heels ; would you have them 

take in tow 
All that's left us of the fleet, linked together stern and bow, 
For a prize to Plymouth Sound ? 30 

Better run the ships aground ! " 

(Ended Damfreville his speech). 
Not a minute more to wait ! 

" Let the Captains all and each 

Shove ashore, then blow up, burn the vessels on the 
beach ! ^^ 

France must undergo her fate. 

" Give the word I " But no such word 
Was ever spoke or heard ; 

For up stood, for out stepped, for in struck amid all these 
— A Captain? A Lieutenant? A Mate — first, second, 
third? 40 
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No such man of mark, and meet 
With his betters to compete I 

But a simple Breton sailor pressed by Tourville for the 
fleet, 
A poor coasting pilot he, Herve Kiel the Croisickese. 

45 And " What mockery or maUce have we here? " cries Herve 
Kiel: 
" Are you mad, you Malouins ? Are you cowards, fools, 
or rogues ? 
Talk to me of rocks and shoals, me who took the soundings, 

tell 
On my fingers every bank, every shallow, every swell 

'Twixt the offing here and Greve where the river disem- 
bogues ? 
50 Are you bought by Enghsh gold ? Is it love the lying's for ? 
Morn and eve, night and day. 
Have I piloted your bay, 
Entered free and anchored fast at the foot of Solidor. 

" Burn the fleet and ruin France ? That were worse than 
fifty Hogues ! 
55 Sirs, they know I speak the truth ! Sirs, believe me 
there's a way ! 
Only let me lead the line. 

Have the biggest ship to steer. 
Get this Formidable clear, 
Make the others follow mine, 
60 And I lead them, most and least, by a passage I know well, 
Kight to Solidor past Greve, 

And there lay them safe and sound ; 
And if one ship misbehave, 

— Keel so much as grate the ground, 
65 Why, I've nothing but my life, — ^here's my head ! " cries 
Herv6 Kiel. 
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Not a minute more to wait. 

* * Steer us in, then, small and great ! 

Take the helm, lead the line, save the squadron I '' cried 
its chief. 
" Captains, give the sailor place ! 

He is Admiral, in brief." 70 

Still the north wind, by God's grace ! 
See the noble fellow's face, 
As the big ship with a bound 
Clears the entry like a hound, 

Keeps the passage as its inch of way were the wide seas 
profound ! 75 

See, safe through shoal and rock. 

How they follow in a flock, 
Not a ship that misbehaves, not a keel that grates the 
ground, 

Not a spar that comes to grief ! 
The peril, see, is past, 80 

All are harboured to the last, 

And just as Herve Kiel hollas " Anchor ! '' — sure as fate 
Up the English come, — too late ! 

So, the storm subsides to calm : 

They see the green trees wave 85 

On the heights overlooking Greve. 
Hearts that bled are stanched with balm. 
*• Just our rapture to enhance. 

Let the English rake the bay, 
Gnash their teeth and glare askance, 90 

As they cannonade away 1 
'Neath rampired Solidor pleasant riding on the Kance ! " 
How hope succeeds despair on each Captain's countena.nce | 
Out burst all with one accord, 

" Let France, let France's King 95 

4 
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Thank the man that did the thing I '^ 
^^at a shont, and all one word, 
^ " Herve i^iel ! - 
100 ^J® stepped iix front once more, 
^ot a symptom of surprise 
J ^ *^® frank blue Breton eyes, 
^st the same man as before. 

rrn 

J. ^®^ said I>am£r-eviUe : " My friend, 
t)5 ^k ^' speak oixt at the end, 

-though I fiod tihe speaking hard. 
y^ise 18 deeper tihan the lips : 
^on iave saved, -fche King his ships, 

^ou must nstm^ your own rew^ard. 
-'^aith, oiir sun ^was near eclipse ! 
Remand nrtiafce'etx- you will, 
^ance remains your debtor still. 
^^^ ^ heart's 43ontent and have ! or my names not u^ 

^^®^ a beaxx^ <^^ ^^^ outbroke 

^^ *ie be^ ^L&^i xxaouth that spoke, 

^ ^^6 hoQ ^ ^ fc Irx^^a-i** laughed through 

s^i'nce r ^ >^ s :r:«Tast say my say, 

^^''^ceo^t;^^^:^^ the duty's done, . 

zjd /, ^ ^^^^ir«.X43 Beads to Croisic I>oint, what is it Oi^^ 

^'^^sa.^i .«.:»r^^ tiaYe,Imay— 

ce f k ^ '^'^ ^:r-^ S^ ashore— 

^ --^e e^ :fc "^^^ ^^-vliole holiday 1 

* ^^c^^==^^^^^ ^i^n^ see my wife, wliom I call the Belle 

^ ^o ^r^^^ 

^o^e / ^ ^ ^^ ^ that he got, — nothing more. 



x^iterai^^ ^ 



beie^^^ 
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Name and deed alike are lost : 

Not a pillar nor a post -^ 

In his Croisic keeps alive the feat a^ 
Not a head in white and black 

On a single fishing smack, ^ ^O^^ "^ ^ 

In memory of the man but for whom ^^ \srhenQ^ \k 



rone 



to 



All that Prance 
bore the bell. 



saved from the 



>^ 



toBt 



'^v 



Go to Paris : rank on rank 

Search the heroes flung pell-mell 
On the Louvre, face and flank ! 

You shall look long enough ere you com^ 
So, for better and for worse, 
BLerv^ Eiel, accept my verse ! 
In my verse, Herve Kiel, do thou once more 
Save the squadron, honour France, love thy wif^^ 
Aurore ! 



^^, 



^ 



^je/ 



Tlio 31st of May. This is the date 

according to the " new style " ; 

tlie corresponding "old style" 

date was the 20th. 
Tlie Ranee is the river on the east 

side of whose mouth St. Malo 

stands. 
Tlie place. St. Malo. 
Stirboaxd. T^jQ ^j i,t side of a 

called i],V;f'--.Ie. This .s also 

''i*''f'"'*t&'"The tide in the 
harbour o-^. J*',^ sometimes 



f ^°^S t^iSht of /i«f*ftwenty 
*?"«, Oo„,'<J6 a " c'-»'lf .< by the 
:2'L<^ safely Pf%utlr. 



Fship ' 






bo 



guns to 

ebbing 

pilots 



Spell^"^ 



to 



ioi^' 



Egbert Baowi.i^^. 

Croisickese. A man of jLe Croisic 
a Breton village standing on a 
narrow point on the northern side 
of the mouth of the Loire. It now 
contains about 2000 inhabitants 
and is much frequented by 
visitors. It was while staying 
at Le Croisic with his sister and 
•his son, in September, 1868, that 
Browning wrote **Herv6 Kiel". 
The poem has been translated 
into French, and is often recited 
with great applause, especially 
at seaside towns. 

Malouins. People of Malo. 

TeU. Give a list of. 

OtHag. That part of the sea of from 
the shore. 

Grdve is only the French word for 
strand. The position of The 
Strand in question is shown in 
the poem " where the river dis- 
embogues" (empties itself into 
the sea). Running up the Ranee 



Jas 










0» 






;^^ 



^o 







^^\TCX^ 



of 



^an 



jcciparts 



b.ave 
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rendered France so gr&^3L.-i:^ 
service that she can never j^zz^^j^ 
pay you for it. Even wHerr ^ ^ t — i 
has done for you "whatever yo\:^E_ 

like to ask she will still reina*iii 

your debtor. 
Belle Aurore. In English, th^ 

beautiful dawn. 
Are lost. Are forgotten. 
Head in white and black. A ' ' figure- 
head". 
Wrack. Wreck, ruin. 
Bore the bell. Won tlie day. 
Formerly the prize in races was 
a little gold or silver bell wliich. 
was hung round the neck of tlie 
winner. 
Louvre. A Paris institution cor- 
responding roughly to the Brit.isli 
Museum, the South Keasington 
Museum, and the National 
Gallery combined. 



_Tell in prose the story of Herv6 Kiel. 






LESSON 8. 
^MONG THE SHOALS. 



'Mi. 









PART I. 



t ^^M^ ^^® Cooper (1789-1851), long the most popular 
Vfij^'^f ^J^ie son of a wealthy lawyer. After completing 



.^j^^G hii entered the United States navy, and served 



^ 



'^i 



<f^ ^'^^^ ^'"^^f^Srl^^^ /oV six years. He then left' the sea and 



s: 






^ ^^*^^^^/^^?oV /k^^® Pioneers," and -The Last of the 

^ ^ > ^W «^: ^^^ Qcean like **The Pilot". Cooper was 

^*> ^u]i ***^^^^ o£ ills books being lively and interesting, 

^ ^^^ ifiQiC^X^ ^^^ ^est he excels in the description oi 

^ ^ even at his best he cannot draw character. 

as ooiJod and deposited in its proper 
% ri'l'/' ^n<a foj, several minutes the still- 






^^^^J^^mei^ 






Pez- v-£i,c?oci 






the crowded decks. It was 

^i^at the ship was dashing at a 

■^he waves; and as she was 

■^olocity the quarter of the bay 
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where the shoals and dangers were known to be situated, 
nothing but the habit of the most exact discipHne could 
suppress the uneasiness of the oflScers and men within 
their own bosoms. At length the voice of Captain 
Munson was heard calling the pilot. 

** Shall I send a hand into the chains, Mr. Gray," 
he said, '* and try our water? " 

*' Tack your ship, sir ; tack your ship ; I would see 
how she works before we reach the point where she 
must behave well, or we perish." 

Griffith gazed after him in wonder, while the pilot 
slowly paced the quarter-deck, and then, rousing from 
his trance, gave forth the cheering order that called 
every man to his station to perform the desired evolu- 
tion. The confident assurance which the young officer 
had given to the pilot respecting the quality of his vessel, 
and his own abihty to manage her, were fully realised 
by the result. 

The helm was no sooner put a-lee, than the huge ship 
bore up gallantly against the wind, and, dashing directly 
through the waves, threw the foam high into the air as 
she looked boldly into the very eye of the wind, and 
then, yielding gracefully to its power, she fell off on the 
other tack with her head pointed from those dangerous 
shoals that she had so recently approached with such 
terrifying velocity. 

The heavy yards swung round as if they had been 
vanes to indicate the currents of the air, and, in a few 
moments, the frigate again moved with stately pro- 
gress through the water, leaving the rocks and shoals 
behind her on one side of the bay, but advancing to- 
wards those that offered equal danger on the other. 

During this time the sea was becoming more 



A ^^^^.^-iT-.^ latter jjp, , "^ ^^e wVi^^ 

vras gUttentxg >^ that ^^^ ^^^ the very air 

fee oceaiv. ^i^lded everv ^'^g'aged from 

TYve s^^P y and, i^ / ^°ii3eut 

fee t^^^^^f^^^^endous C bw^^chor «r ^°"' ^""^ 
along with trei" xy by ^, x, she ivo„ j,. 

of wind. Still the hardy ^i^d , ^''^^ Po^er '? "'" 

who directed her movements hJ^^^'^'^^oed ^ ^^^' 

that was necessary to their ^ ^©r to fK^^^"'^'^ 

Griffith gave forth, when dire f ®®®^^ation • '^°^^^ 

pilot, those orders that turned h*^- ^y th ' ^^^ ®'^^^ 
where safety was alone to Ha f ^^ ^^ the no ^^^ '^nlcnowfl 

So far the performance of u"''^- """^ channel 

«« *-hat h "s. est qoarter-mMter T """ 

^^ght water.'* ^ ^^«J^ 
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** I will take that oflSce on myself/* said the captain ; 
" pass a light into the weather main-chains ! '* 

" Stand by your braces ! " exclaimed the pilot with 
startling quickness. " Heave away that lead ! '* 

These preparations taught the crew to expect the 
crisis, and every officer and man stood in fearful silence, 
at his assigned station, awaiting the issue of the trial. 
Even the quarter-master gave out his orders to the 
men at the wheel in deeper and hoarder tones than 
usual, as if anxious not to disturb the quiet and order 
of the vessel. 

While this deep expectation pervaded the frigate, 
the piercing cry of the leadsman, as he called, " By the 
mark, seven ! '* rose above the tempest, crossed over 
the decks, and appeared to pass away to leeward, borne 
on the blast like the warnings of some water-spirit. 

"'Tis well,'' returned the pilot calmly; '*try it 
again.*' 

The short pause was succeeded by another cry, 
"And a half five!** 

" She shoals ! she shoals! ** exclaimed Griffith ; "keep 
her a good full 1 ** 

** Ay, you must hold the vessel in command now,*' 
said the pilot, with those cool tones that are most 
appalling in critical moments, because they seem to 
denote most preparation and care. 

The third call of '* By the deep four ! ** was fol- 
lowed by a prompt direction from the stranger to 
tack. 

Griffith seemed to emulate the coolness of the 
pilot, in issuing the necessary orders to execute this 
manoeuvre. 

The vessel rose slowly from, the inclined position 
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^^^ which she had been forced by the tempest, and 
^&^ sails were shaking violently, as if to Release them- 
,X-sr^s from their confinement, while the ship stemmed 
^^ billows, when the ^vv^ell-known voice of the sailing- 
faster was heard shouting from the forecastle- 
Breakers, breakers, dead ahead ! " 

This appaUing sound seemed yet to be lingering 
oout the ship, when a second voice cried—*' Breakers 
n our lee-bow ! " 

** AVe are in a bight of the shoals, Mr. Gray," said 
3e commander; '* she loses her way; perhaps an 
nchor might hold her." 

'* Clear away that best bower! '' shouted Griffith 
brougti tii^ trumpet. 

''Hold on! " cried the pilot, in a voice that reached 
he very b^^^^s of all who heard him ; '^ hold on every- 
hing f ' ' 

The yo-^^g man turned fiercely to the daring 

tranger ^^^ *^^^ ^^^^^ *^® discipline of his vessel, 

.nd at oxice demanded-^* Who is it that dares to 

jounterna^^^ my orders? Is it not enough that 

^ou run ^^^ ®^^^ ^^*^ danger, but you must interfere 

;o keep b^r t^ere ? If another word '' 

''Fea,ae^ ^^' ^^^ffi^^''; interrupted the captain, 
bending fr^ra the rigging, his gray locks blowing about 
in the wind, and adding a look of wildness to the 
haggard ca^ra that he exhibited by the light of his 
lantern- - yi^^^ *^^ trumpet to Mr. Gray; he alone 

can save uS- , vio 

Griffitb tljrew nis speaking trumpet on the deck, 

md, as he ^^^^f%ZT^\^ ^^^y- muttered, in bitter- 
ness of feeling' -^'^^'^ ^-ll is lost indeed". 

There veaS, however, no time for reply; the ship 
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THE PILOT . . . APPLIED THE TRUMPET TO HIS MOUTH. 
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L rapidly running i^^^o *he wind, and, • as the 
the crew were paralysed by the contradictory 
ley had heard, she gradually lost her way, 
few seconds all her sails were taken aback, 
e the crew uaderstood their situation, the 
i applied t^e trumpet to his mouth, and, 
3 that rose above the tempest, he thundered 
orders. Each conimand was given distinctly, 
I a precision that showed hira to be a master 
:ofession. The helm was kept fast, the head- 
/ung up heavily against the wind, and the 
as soon whirling around on her keel with a 
1 movement. 

th was too much of a seaman not to perceive 

pilot had seized, with a perception almost 

the only method that promised to extricate 

jX from her situation. He was young, im- 

gtnd proud ; but he was also generous. For- 

l^ resentment, he rushed forward among the 

, by liis presence and example, added certainty 

^^riment. The ship fell off slowly before the 

j^owed her yards nearly to the water, as she 

^st pouring its fury on her broadside, while 

.^aves beat violently against her stern, as if 

^h a,t departing from her usual manner of 

^ice ^f ^^^ pilot, however, was still heard, 
cB^l^^ ^^^ y^t so clear and high as to reach 
^xxd th® obedient seamen whirled the yards 
iixif^ ^^ despite of the tempest, as if they 
3 toy^ of their childhood, 
be ^i^^P ^^^ ^^Wo^n off dead before the wind, 
iils ^^^^ shaken, her after-yards trimmed, 
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and her helm shifted before she had time to run upon 
the danger that had threatened, as well to leeward as 
to windward. The beautiful fabric, obedient to her 
government, threw her bows up gracefully toward the 
wind again, and, as her sails were trimmed, moved out 
from among the dangerous shoals in which she had 
been surrounded, as steadily and swiftly as she had 
approached them. 



StiUness of death. Cooper makes 
the incidents described in The 
Pilot pass during the American 
War of Independence. Congress 
has sent a frigate and a small 
schooner, the Ariely to Britain, 
to do what injury they can along 
the coast, and, if possible, to 
seize some of the leading men of 
the country. The vessels, on an 
evening which promises to be 
followed by a wild night, venture 
into a very dangerous bay on the 
north-east coast of England, in 
order to take off a mysterious 
pilot. 

Captain Hnnson. The commander 
of the frigate. 

The chains. Strong links or plates 
of iron bolted at the lower end 
to the ship's sides. The man 
who is casting the lead stands 
on the channels between two 
shrouds. 

Try our water. See how deep the 
water under us is. 

Tack. To put the ship about so 
that from having the wind on 
one side she has it brought round 
on the other by way of her head. 

See how she works. The pilot had 
only just come on board. The 
task of getting the ship beyond 
the shoals was bound to be diffi- 
cult and dangerous, and it would 
be impossible unless the pilot 
knew exactly how the ship was 
likely to behave. 



Griffith. Mr. Griffith, the second 

officer. 
The quarter-deck. The part of the 

deck abaft the last mast. It is 

the part specially assigned to 

officers. 
From his trance. The mysterious 

pilot was moody and absent- 
minded. 
The desired evolution. The tacking. 
The confident assurance. While 

Mr. Griffith was bringing the 

pilot on board he had spoken to 

him about the qualities of the 

frigate. 
Put a-lee. Put towards the side 

away from the wind. This would 

bring the head of the ship towards 

the wind. 
Yards. The long spars at right 

angles to the mast used for 

spreading the sails. (What made 

them swing round?) 
Vanes. Weather cocks. 
Quartar-master. An officer who 

attends to the stowage, helm, 

signals, etc. 
Weather main-chains. The** chains" 

opposite the mainmast on the 

weather side. 
Braces. Ropes by which the yards 

are turned about. 
By the mark, seven. The water is 

seven fathoms deep. 
And a half five. Five and a half 

fathoms deep. 
Keep her a good full. Keep her 

sails full so that she may go 
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oi breakers shov,?^^ ^^^ 



oi oroo.— - r ^e fact 

rwtv Lessens her speea. 
JoTd Uer from drifting on 

An anchor carried at tlie 



of blowing against the saUs so as 
to make the ship move forward, 
was now blowing against the 
front of them. The pilot kept 
the head of the ship in that 
position, and she was therefore 
driven backward out of the 
immediate danger. 

With a perception almost intuitive. 
He had done the right thing, and 
done it so quickly that it seemed 
to be the result of instinct more 
than of thought. 

His resentment against the pilot 
for countermanding his order 
about the anchor. 



a. Made powerless. 

.-back. The wind, mstead 

^POSITION.— Write, in simpler language, the meaning of 
>rraph, " So far the performance . . . occasion ". 



LESSON 9. 
AMONG THE SHOALS. 

PART II. 



sisTT of breathless astonishment succeeded the 

-ishraent of this nice manoeuvre, but there was 

' ^or the usual expressions of surprise. The 

s*ill held the trumpet, and continued to lift 

^ ^raid the bowlings of the blast, whenever 

"^^ skill directed any change in the manage- 

^ti^^ ^^'^* -^^"^ ^"^ ^^"^"^ ^^^8^^ *bere was a 
^ ^f^gle for their preservation, the channel 

iclT ^""^""y ^''''^ "^^^^ comphcated, and the 
^^^'^'''^ ^''''^''^ *^^ mariners on every side. 
:^^S T^' ^^'^ ''^P^^ly^ and the quick eye of the 
t. ^J; T^.*^^ darkness with a keenness of 
^^VllTi .^^^^ P^^^^- It was apparent 
^ ^rade' oS ^^ "^^^^ ^^^er the guidance 

fneir reviving confidence. 
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Again and again the vessel appeared to be rushing 
blindly on shoals, where the sea was covered with 
foam, and where destruction would have been as sudden 
as it was certain, when the clear voice of the stranger 
was heard warning them of the danger, and inciting 
them to their duty. 

The vessel was implicitly yielded to his government, 
and during those anxious moments when she was dash- 
ing the waters aside, throwing the spray over her enor- 
mous yards, every ear would listen eagerly for those 
sounds that had obtained a command over the crew, 
which can only be acquired, under such circumstances, 
by great steadiness and consummate skill. 

The ship was recovering from the inaction of chang- 
ing her course in one of those critical tacks that she 
had made so often, when the pilot, for the first time, 
addressed the commander of the frigate, who still con- 
tinued to superintend the all-important duty of the 
leadsman. 

" Now is the pinch,'' he said ; ** and if the ship be- 
haves well, we are safe — but, if otherwise, all we have 
yet done will be useless/' 

The veteran seaman whom he addressed left the 
chains at this portentous notice, and, calling to his 
first lieutenant, required of the stranger an explanation 
of his warning. 

** See you yon light on the southern headland ? " re- 
turned the pilot ; *' you may know it from the star near 
it by its sinking, at times, in the ocean. Now observe 
the hummock, a little north of it, looking like a shadow 
in the horizon — 'tis a hill far inland. If we keep that 
light open from the hill we shall do well — but if not, 
we surely go to pieces." 
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' Xj©*^ V» . I .' exclaimed ^ ,;„-^ . '"There '® 

,t'^-5i7'^! " "° ■ , ,VB entered." -- 

Saj- '■',«''' \"%iae°voald h-'"' 't « must be 
1 tj^ also, if the tide ^ ., Qentlem^"' " ppears 

"r^^Q have but a „nouffl^ to *^ ,f 

,- - ^tvewant botliji loosen <-»»''* 

" -f- r'°"ttbe"2°'i''''"' ""^l-ted Strang- ■• 
Observed the •- «= j^^ coliecu . ^claes 

■ » ^ Jrz., without- fc-ee ^^gts us le j„.. 

^ :^ the hainuiock. ^^^^^j^tli, ^'^^^^'^^ * 
^^^^ rr;?':- P-^^^^^ .ere e.ecu.e-.-1 

r^^.^^:'tbe^'..^n-^J-5oJtV.e results- 
There was an "^-*f;"' "of tlxe l:^ef:'y;;^e 
t *z^ bid defiai.oe to all ^^^^ ^^ ^eva^led, and 
^^ ^C3utre; brxt --^^ ^}'tSot^i.A drawrx down 
^i:.^ canvas w*- '^^"'''"r, .vxnared anen. Th« 
-^ X I-^lac. by tl.e P"-'-' °',^, tior. of force, ^^d 
i<:3^ca to this "»"T li?,t to a, breeze. But 
rW^^ it h.e a r^ea ^-»f ,?J„i„oecl by a joyful 
6-^ <=>f the measure ^ a,s 
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cry from the stranger that seemed to burst from his 
inmost soul. 

'* She feels it! She springs her luff! Observe," 
he said, *' the light opens from the hummock already ; 
if she will only bear her canvas, we shall go clear ! " 

A report like that of a cannon interrupted his ex- 
clamation, and something resembling a white cloud 
was seen drifting before the wind from the head of the 
ship, till it was driven into the gloom far to leeward. 

" *Tis the jib blown from the bolt ropes," said the 
commander of the frigate. " This is no time to spread 
light duck — but the mainsail may stand it yet." 

** The sail would laugh at a tornado," returned the 
lieutenant; "but the mast springs like a piece of 
steel." 

" Silence all!" cried the pilot. "Now, gentlemen, 
we shall soon know our fate. Let her luff — luff you can. ' ' 

This warning closed all discourse; and the hardy 
mariners, knowing that they had already done all in 
the power of man to ensure their safety, stood in breath- 
less anxiety awaiting the result. At a short distance 
ahead of them, the whole ocean was white with foam, 
and the waves, instead of rolling on in regular succes- 
sion, appeared to be tossing about in mad gambols. 

A single streak of dark billows, not half a cable's 
length in width, could be discerned running into the 
chaos of water ; but it was soon lost to the eye amid 
the confusion of the disturbed element. Along this 
narrow path the vessel moved more heavily than 
before, being brought so near to the wind as to keep 
her sails touching. 

The pilot silently proceeded to the wheel, and with 
his own hands undertook the steerage of the ship. No 
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se proceeded from the frigate to interrupt ^^^ 
rid turault of the ocean, and she entered the chao ^ 
Dng the breakers with the silence of a desper 
nness. Twenty times as the foam rolled away to 
vard the crew were on the eve of uttering their joy^ 
they supposed the vessel past the danger; b^ 
bker after breaker would still rise before *^^^' T 
ing one another into the general mass, to chec 
r exultation. , 

Occasionally the fluttering of the sails would be 
d ; and when the looks of the startled seamen were 
ed to the wheel, they beheld the stranger graspmg 
pokes, with his quick eye glancing from the water 
!ie canvas. At length the ship reached a point 
-e she appeared to be rushing directly into the 
of destruction, when suddenly her course was 
ged, and her head receded rapidly from the wind, 
le same instant the voice of the pilot was heard 
"^ing, " Square away the yards — in mainsail ! " 
general burst from the crew echoed, *' Square 
the yards ! " and quick as thought the frigate was 
gliding along the channel before the wind. The 
'ad har-dly time to dwell on the foam, which 
*d like clouds driving in the heavens, and directly 
illant vessel issued from her perils, and rose and 
i the iioavy waves of the open sea. 

From *' The Pilot,'' by J. Fenimore Cooper. 



Hequirizi^ gn^eat care and 

CorrGGti ^*vx-iters do not 

'e word, 'rt.'^^^ ^^ *^® sense of 

^nt or »^x-^^«'t>le- 

y JrnoTsr ±^ :rx-om tne star. 

&hti seo«i^<3 *^ ^® near the 

nd WSL3 T3^^ tojng^hter sothat 



hardly tell one from tlie other. 

(Why did the light sink at times 

into the ocean ?) 
Hummock. A small hiU rounded 

at the top. 
Open from tlie lilll. ISlot in the 

same line as the hill. 



jgQj, j^c> i>>^^ coast could ^THoDevU'sOrlp was tlie name given 
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^ the narrow^* ^^^^^^^^^^ 

dangerous part «>»- 

between the slioa.lS:^^^^^c5l«^- :,33-»^^ 
Bat one alternative. -^ ^^^^^^^^ 

Beaten out. To ^^^Ix^ ^^ «. ^*^-' 

progress .against ?ii^^ xxx 

of the wind by »»• 






the t'^JPiQ^^^^ 
frigate, ,t^ ^^:^^ 



third i^c- 
exultation 



a ship, extending ** ixr*-*^^" 

fore-topmast be»a^ ^j,^-^^ 3^0 sil>i«. -^ftW^ ^^^ :w: 

Leeward. Away |roB^^ ^'Vm^.^- ^c^^ ' , . .„ ^1K^^^ 

™the direction of ^ ,^^J3.*<'^ i*»,f^e P^^ot ^Ti ^^^^ 
BOU rope. Th« '^'^^ >i^«^*^:^^^ V*^,^ tj 

OF all the «ia^y *li^*-^^ 0:6^-^5* ^> . ^« , 
there is no ot^^^ -^^^^ ; ^^^^^^^^ .i,' 

Westminster ^^^ol-i*^? V^^ff ' C>%^^ ^ 
several styles of S^^i>*^^^0 :^^,%^S "^^^ 
xnent met in its ^1^^^^ '^J-^*- ^^' V^> e/"^ 
English printxn^^P^^^^a^^^l.ix^ ^t. ^^^^ ,:^-^ 
from William ''^^^^^^^ T^ tl^^ ^o^. «o^etf ^^ 

^ded to the it pa^'O.eo, „, 

„ri,iseveO»«'P 
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WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 
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classic ground. Here stood Shakspeare and Ben Jonson 
and Marlowe when they flung their pens and their 
verses upon the coffin of Spenser. Here Samuel 
Johnson leant in tears at the funeral of Oliver Gold- 
smith ; here sat Charles I., all in white satin, at his 
coronation ; here little Prince Alfonso, son of Edward I., 
hung over the tomb of the Confessor the golden coronet 
of Llewellyn, Prince of Wales ; here stood Henry VI., 
half dazed, and marked for his grave the place where 
he was never destined to lie ; here sat Queen Victoria 
on the day of her Jubilee." 

In olden times the Thames was not, as now, 
confined within its banks; at every tide its waters 
overflowed, and formed in Westminster an island 
named Thorney, or the Isle of Thorns. Upon this, 
from, at any rate, the days of Dunstan, stood a famous 
monastery, and what is now called the Abbey was for 
more than five hundred years the place in which the 
monks worshipped. 

Edward the Confessor, most pious of old English 
kings, had his palace hard by, and he built for the monks 
a splendid church, which was dedicated on the 28th 
of December, 1065. A few days later the pious builder 
died, and his body was laid to rest within a tomb long 
visited by pilgrims from all parts of the country, as the 
tomb of Becket was at Canterbury. 

But much of the Abbey as it now stands is the work 
of Henry III. He pulled down the eastern part of the 
church of the Confessor, whose body he moved to the 
beautiful shrine which we still see. What Henry had 
begun was carried on by his son Edward I., by Eichard 
II., by Henry V., and by various abbots. The chapel at 
the eastern end, a very poem in stone, dates from the 
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inth Henry, and the west doors were not finished 
1740, so that the present Abbey is not the work of 
I man or of one age, but of several raen and of several 
turies. 

The Conqueror claimed to be the lawful heir of the 
ifessor, and to be crowned beside the grave of one 
) was dear alike to Normans and to English seemed 
both to make the rite more holy. At that spot, 
refore, was William crowned, and on the same 
J has every sovereign since been crowned. There 
in the Confessor's Chapel two coronation chairs, one 
le for Edward I. to enclose the Stone of Destiny 
3h he had brought from Scotland, the other made 
n William and Mary became joint sovereigns. 
To be laid beside the saintly dust of the Confessor 
a boon that kings might covet ; so, when Henry 
had rebuilt the church, he chose his own resting- 
3 near the shrine to which the first builder's body 
been moved. There, in due time, were ' laid 
ard I. with Eleanor, his queen; Edward III., 
ippa, his queen, and their youngest son, Thomas 
V^oodstock; Richard II. with Anne, his queen; 
cy V. with Catherine, his queen ; and there, too, 
Henry VI. marked out his grave. 
1 the Chapel of Henry VII. he Henry himself and 
ueen, Elizabeth ; Edward VI. ; James I. and his 
1, Anne ; Charles II. ; Anne Hyde, queen of James 
William HI- and Mary; "good Queen Anne '' ; 
?e 11, with Carohne, his queen; and many 
9s and princesses. There, too, for a time, lay the 
s of the Oivil War, Cromwell, Ireton, Bradshaw 
3Jake ; but when Charles II. came to the throne 
bodies were thrown out in scorn. 
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Abbey. A monastery or nunnery 
presided over by an abbot or 
abbess; then it came to mean 
the church attached to it. 

Chapter House. A building attached 
to an abbey or cathedral, where 
the chapter meet; the chapter 
is the body of clergy belonging 
to it; 

Caxton introduced the art of print- 
ing into England in 1469 in the 
reign of Edward IV. 

Almoziry. A place where alms is 
distributed. 

Classic ground. Made illustrious 
by the great classical or standard 
authors in our language. 

CoronatioiL The ceremony of 
placing a crown on the head of 
a king or queen. 

Coronet. A smshll crown. 

Confessor. One who professes the 



Christian faith. Edward the Con- 
fessor was so called on account 
of his eminent piety; he was 
indeed more a monk than a king. 

Llewellyn, Pitnce of Wales. The 
last ruler of an independent 
Wales ; was slain in 1282 in a war 
against Edward I. , In 1284 Ed- 
ward I. gave his infant son the 
title of Prince of Wales, which 
has ever since been held by the 
eldest son of the sovereign. 

Jubilee. Rejoicing when the 50th 
year of the reign has been reached 
by a sovereign. Besides Queen 
Victoria, Henry III. (1216-1272), 
Edward III. (1327-1377), and 
George III. (1760-1820) have 
celebrated their Jubilee. 

Monastery. . A house for monks. 

Dedicated. Set apart and devoted 
to. 



COMPOSITION. — Say what you know of each of the m&ii named 
in the second paragraph. 



LESSON 11. 
WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 

PART II. 

Merely to give the names of the mighty dead who 
sleep their last sleep in the Abbey would be almost to 
give a list of the men and women most famous in 
English history, and to write of each of them would be 
almost to write that history. But while we pass in 
silence by the graves in every other part of the sacred 
building we must say something about those in the 
Poets* Corner. 

The Abbey is, roughly speaking, cross-shaped. The 
two short arms are called transepts, and the south- 
east corner of the southern transept is the special 
burying place of poets, though the whole of this part of 
the building is given up to great writers. 
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BEN J0N80N. SAMUEL BUTLEE. JOHN MILTON. 




EDMUND 6PEN8EB. THOMAS GRAY. 

A BIT OP THE poets' COENEB. 
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Wandering round this holy spot one comes at every 
step to the monument of some man who has earned 
deathless fame by his pen, though the monument does 
not always mark the last resting-place of him whose 
name it bears. Shakspeare, for instance, was buried 
at Stratford, Milton in the city of London, Burns in 
Dumfries, Longfellow far across the Atlantic, and Ben 
Jonson in the nave of the Abbey. 

Chaucer was the first great poet to be laid to rest 
in the Poets' Comer, and it is with him that the 
peculiar glory of the place began. Near his monument 
stands the bust of Longfellow, and near him lie the 
bodies of Dryden, Beaumont, Cowley, and Drayton. 
Drayton's epitaph is a fine one- 
Do, pious marble, let thy readers know 

What they and what their children owe 

To Drayton*s name, whose sacred dust 

"We recommend unto thy trust. 

Protect his memory and preserve his story ; 

Remain a lasting monument of his glory. 

And when the ruins shall disclaim 

To be thy treasurer of his name, 

His name, that cannot fade, shaU be 

An everlasting monument to thee. 

Close to the monument of Drayton is that of a great 
poet buried, as already stated, in another part of the 
Abbey : "0 rare Ben Jonson ! " 

Here, nigh to Chaucer, Spenser hes ; to whom 
In genius next he was, as now in tomb. 

His epitaph says that he was " the prince of poets 
in his time," and that "his divine spirit needs no other 
witness than the works which he left behind him ". 

The monuments of Butler, Milton, and Gray come 
next. Then, passing the tombs of several writers now 
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^ ^i^oss forgotten, vve reach that of Granville 
^^ ^ ^Viose untiring laboux-s pioved that— 

S\sL^es cannot breathe in :Bng]and ; if their lungs 
-Receive our air, that moxxient they are free ; 
T:hey touch our country, and their shackles fall. 

Following the wall we come to the graves, the 
g^ or the monuments of Campbell, Southey, 
ridge, Shakspeare, Burns, Thomson, and Gay. 
I^y's neighbour is Goldsmith, whose beautifu] 
^ epitaph, the work of Dr. Johnson, says that 
jeft scarcely any kind of writing untouched, and 
^ed nothing which he did not adorn," and that his 
)ry 'was cherished ** "by the love of companions, 
'a,itbfulness of friends, and the reverence of 
s '\ Johnson himself was buried not far oflf. 
dison, Dickens, Thackeray, Macaulay, and 
,1 lie close together, Addison's tomb with this 
1 — 
;j^e'er to these chambers, where the mighty rest 
Since their foundation, came a nobler guest ; 
Nor e'er was to the bowers of bliss conveyed 
A fairer spirit or more welcome shade. 
Oh, gone for ever ! take this long adieu, 
Vnd sleep in peace next thy loved Montague. 

of the latest to be laid to rest in the Poets' 

3 Tennyson, buried (in his own words) 

/ith an empire's lamentation . . . 

o the noise of the mourning of a mighty nation. 

When the ground planiNave. The middle or body of a 
h IS m the shape of a church (Supposed to be so 
;e parts of the building c&^^^ ^^^^-^se the roof was in 
n, as It were, the arm! | gl^ape mu^^ li^e the hull of a 
ross are called the ^hip ^^^V ^«^^^'^ = a ship). 

BpW^iomb! ^^^^^^P^ion orwriting 
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LESSON 12. 

CHARACTER OF THE HAPPY WARRIOR. 

Who is the happy warrior ? Who is he 

That every man in arms should wish to be ? 

— ^It is the generous Spirit, who, when brought 

Among the tasks of real Ufe, hath wrought 

Upon the plan that pleased his childish thought : 5 

Whose high endeavours are an inward light 

That makes the path before him always bright : 

Who, with a natural instinct to discern 

What knowledge can perform, is dihgent to learn ; 

Abides by this resolve, and stops not there, 1 

But makes his moral being his prime care ; 

Who, doomed to go in company with Pain, 

And Fear, and Bloodshed, miserable train 1 

Turns his necessity to glorious gain ; 

In face of these doth exercise a power 15 

Which is our human nature's highest dower ; 

Controls them and subdues, transmutes, bereaves 

Of their bad influence, and their good receives : 

By objects, which might force the soul to abate 

Her feeling, rendered more compassionate ; 20 

Is placable — because occasions rise 

So often that demand such sacrifice ; 

More skilful in self-knowledge, even more pure, 

As tempted more ; more able to endure, 

As more exposed to suffering and distress ; 26 

Thence, also more alive to tenderness. 

— 'Tis he whose law is reason ; who depends 

Upon that law as on the best of friends ; 

Whence, in a state where men are tempted still 

To evil for a guard against worse ill, 30 

And what in quality or act is best 

Doth seldom on a right foundation rest, 
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He fixes good on good alone, and owes 
To virtue every triumph that he knows : 

35 — Who, if he rise to station of command, 
Rises by open means ; and there will stand 
On honourable terms, or else retire, 
And in himself possess his own desire ; 
Who comprehends his trust, and to the same 

40 Keeps faithful with a singleness of aim ; 

And therefore does not stoop, nor lie in waib 
For wealth, or honours, or for worldly state : 
Whom they must follow : on whose head must fall. 
Like showers of manna, if they come at all : 

45 Whose powers shed round him in the common strife, 
Or mild concerns of ordinary life, 
A constant influence, a peculiar grace ; 
But who, if he be called upon to face 
Some awful moment to which Heaven has joined 

50 Great issues, good or bad for human kind. 
Is happy as a lover ; and attired 
With sudden brightness, hke a man inspired ; 
And, through the heat of conflict, keeps the law 
In calmness made, and sees what he foresaw ; 

55 Or if an unexpected call succeed. 

Come when it will, is equal to the need : 

— He who, though thus endued as with a sense 

And faculty for storm and turbulence. 

Is yet a soul whose master-bias leans 

60 To homefelt pleasures and to gentle scenes ; 
Sweet images ! which, wheresoe'er he be. 
Are at his heart ; and such fidelity 
It is his darling passion to approve ; 
More brave for this, that he hath much to love : — 

65 Tis, finally, the man, who, lifted high, 
Conspicuous object in a Nation's eye. 
Or left unthought-of in obscurity, — 
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Who, witfa. «. tow«.r^ or x. 
Prosperous or a.<iv*=x^=^ ^ 
May.,i^tl.o "*- '-y «-^«- 
Where wlxat ix« x^ost ciol: 
Whom neitilx^x' stLa.x>« of <a 
Nor tliougti^ of t>en<aex- tia 
Who, Tiot ooxiti«nti tilziat foj 
Looks for^?va.i-<3., x^^xrs^^v^^x-ii: 
Prom well ijo t>^iitie:ir, <ia,ily 
Who, ^^rlietiliexT jpirsul&& o£ iij 
Por ever, clix^ -fco xxobl^ dec 
Or he mTas-fc £o,ll, to sl^ep -sa 
And lea^ve a* d^£i«d -uLicxjpiro&ti^ 
Finds comfox-t; irx liirxas^lf sl 
And, \vliile -feln^ ixiOirfca,! xxiis 
His brea.tli iix c5on±i<3L^xa.o^ o 
This is tlie lia,x>p>y ^W^a,r-x-iox- 
Who every Tryij:>.y^ irx a.x-rxis sJ 



worth lost liis fceloved br^tsliex- 
John, and, witli all ZEngrlax:!^, *»« i 
lost the beloved iiex-o JSTolsoxi- ( 
John went down on 45t;fa ^^^^^^^^ 
with tbe ship tlxafc li© cjoxnxnanciect , 
Nelson fell in tii© **^^^rrS5^,Ti^ 
toryon 21sfc October. "^^"^^ 

the "Character of t;ixe -^f^^^i 
Warrior" does xiofc l>ro£ess *c> bo i 

drawn from life, ^^^^^ ^^ ^^*h iiis / 
that Wordswortlx ^.^^, ?^^irfi, / 
brother and ISTelson m ^^^,^ S^o / 
and combined in ono l>:iotTax'0 i>n / 

finest features of tiio ^^^.^^^^ 
Generous. JSToble, i^^sri^-^V^ fits « 

man, has done tbo ^f ^t^^^ fibx^a 
as a boy, he dream * ^ J^^r-«r t;x-xao , 
longed to aa. Tliis was very i 

of Nelson. _ -T,sj>ix-a'*i<^^^- 



Endeavours. Aims, a« 
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thing else; generally used of 
converting a base metal into gold. 
By objects, etc. This and the 
following lines illustrate how the 
happy warrior "controls And 
subdues" the "miserable train ". 
Objects which might make him 
hard-hearted only make his pity 
more keen ; he learns to forgive 
easily because the need for for- 
giving comes often ; by conquer- 
ing temptation he learns to 
understand himself, and his 
virtue becomes stronger than 
that of the man who is not 
tempted ; and, being forced to 
suffer, he grows not only more 
able himself to bear suffering, but 
more tender towards the suffer- 
ing of others. 
Placable. Forgiving, easily pacified. 
In a state, etc. In a state where 
men are often tempted to do 
wrong in order to protect them- 
selves from a greater evil, and 
where even good deeds are not 
always done from good motives, 
the happy warrior tries to reach 
good ends only by good means, 
and owes every success to virtue. 
By open means. In an honest 
straightforward way ; not in a 
secret or underhand way. 
His own desire. To be honest and 
honourable. He can possess 
this after retiring from command. 
His trust. His duties. 
Singleness. Simplicity, honest 

plainness. 
Oreat issues. Important con- 
sequences. Wordsworth was, 
doubtless, thinking of the glorious 
death of Kelson, and of the noble 
death of his own brother. "A 



few minutes before the ship went 
down my brother was seen talk- 
ing to the first mate with apparent 
cheerfulness ; and he was stand- 
ing on the hencoop, which is the 
point from which he could over- 
look the whole ship, the moment 
she went down, dying, as he had 
lived, in the very place and point 
where his duty had stationed 
him. '* 

Sees wliat lie foresaw. In the 
midst of excitement he acts as in 
times of quiet he had resolved to 
act, and what happens is just 
what he had expected. 

Endued. Endowed, gifted, blessed. 

Master-bias. Chief inclination. 
The bowls used in the game of 
bowls are made with one side a 
little rounder than the other. 
This gives a " bias " to the bowl, 
that is, prevents it from running 
straight. 

Such fidelity. Such love of home. 

Toward. Favourable. (How pro- 
nounced? And what part of 
speech ?) 

Former worth stand fast. He is 
not satisfied with what he is and 
what he has done (however good 
both may be), but he is daily 
trying to surpass himself by ad- 
vancing from "well to better". 

To noble deeds give blrtb. The fame 
of his noble deeds will cause 
other men to try to imitate them. 

A dead unprofitable name. An 
obscure name ; a name not 
famous, which will therefore not 
lead other men to imitate him. 

The mortal mist. The mist of 
death. 



COMPOSITION".— Paraphrase lines 12-26 ; 67-64 ; and 72-76. 
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Oliveb aoi.x.sMii-=:, one o* the most , 

and Saxon fa.rxxT.Xy ZZLT , _„ r^r^ldsmi^ 

land. His ^^-^^t^^e a.* tti« diocesan 
reign of Qneexx -^J^Y"" +v.e <aa.ugliter of 
became attaclxea. to *lae cia ^ 

married tier, tool^ 

orders, and settle^ 

at a place called 

Pallas intlie coiarxty 

of Longford. There 

he with difiacTilty 

supported his -svxfe 

and children orx g 

what he couia eam ^ 

partly as a oiirate 

and partly as «" 

farmer. -:^^ 

At I>allas Oil vex: 

aoldsmitb w«.s 
born in JSTovexxitoe^' 
1?28. While 1--.^ f^^l^ox: was 

.as still -/S^^^^o^ >^-r*a«i-*^S 
worth about f^^^aix^^^^^^ ^^So«se - 
The family «'^''^^„a,oi«='«« ^ He 

wilderness for * JT J^i^^^^'a-xit, 

near the villa-^^ xxxe^i^'f^^^^ sc,h 

his letters by^ ^ ^ll«^« 

seventh yea^ t;c. 
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h^^^^ ^^ter on half-pay, who professed to te&ch 
t^ ^ i ^^ leading, writing, and arithnxetic, bat who 

^d^*^^^ *^^^haastible fond of stories a^bont grfaosts, 

^^^^ ^d&iries, about the great Bapparee chiefs, 

^/rf ^*^ ^'^^ exploits of Peterborough and Stanhope. 

ae^^^^^i^^^ humble academy kept hy the old soldier, 
^e^^^^^^J ^as removed in his ninth year. He ^w^ent 
^ ^f^ grammar schools, and acquired some know- 
L^ t^^ *be ancient langnages. His life at this time 
, ^X-- *^ave been far from happy- He had features 
^ Xj^*^ ^^ ugliness. The snxaUpox had set its mark 
^*^*^^^^"^th more than osnal severity. His statrure 
^^^^^"^ ^ad his limbs ill pot together. Among l>oys 
* ^iTaess is shown to personal defects; and the 

r^^^^^^^^^cited by poor Oliver's appearance vv^as 
^ ^^^ by a pecuhar simpUcity and a disposition to 
^^^^^*^*^fcicli he retained to the last. He became 
^j^^ ^^^ii butt of boys and masters, was pointed at 
^^ ^^ ^^ Ehe playgjround, and flogged as a dnnce 
^^^^ '^^^*<^irooin. \\Tien he had risen to eminence, 
^J^^~* had once derided him ransacked their 
^ ^ the events of his early years, and recited 

czi'j^^'*^*^ couplets which had dropped from him, 

^ » though littlG noticed at the time, -were 

1^:^-^^ quarter at a century lat^r, to indicate the 

^m^-^Ji, produced the T «-«r o/" Tf^ci^Iu^Jield and the 

^^r^^"^^^^^ year Oliver vrent np to Trinity 

*^*:ia ^^ * sizar. The siz&rs paid nothing 

^^ J^l^^^"^' *^^ ^^"^ **^^'^ *^^ lodging; bnt 

lorT'"?'^'^ some menial serWces from which 

^^ L ^'^ J^^^^^^^- They swept the court ; 

^P the dnm^ to the feUows' table, and 



changed tbo plates a.ix^ I>oure.d o«1 

of the society. C3tol^sixiitli A^as qu 

a garret. IFroxxi soicli Sra-^rets ma, 

than his Ina-ve ma^e -fclaeir -wa.y to 

the episcopal t^etncsti. l^^jL-b GroldLsmi 

all the humilieb-fcioxis, -fctur^-w" «fc-wa,y aJ 

tiis situation. H^ n^^lecsted tbe s; 

stood low at tla^ ^2cebX3ci.lx3.a.tions, -was 

bottom of Ills clebs^ foir ;E>la,yin^ ttie bu 

room, -was se-sr^xr^ly x-^i>x-im£i.n«ae<3 f, 

constable, arkcl -wa-s C5a.xi^<3 t»y » brutaJ 

ball in the attic stoary of tfae college tc 

tbe city. 

"WTaile Oliver vsra.s lea,<aingr »* i>u 
between sqiaalid a.isti-ess and squaii 
father died, leaving: «- r^e^e pittance 
tained his b>acfaelc»r's ciogrree and J« 
During some tinae tfae hnnible dwel 
widowtd mother ha<a retired was i. 
now in his twenty-fir«.^---^^*„-- 

should do ««"^«**^^"^ ' -^^ l,i:.t to dress 
fitted him to ao notl^a" J j^« J ^ ^^ ^ 

colours, of whioh 1.^ Z^iJ-^l/Tirs, to j 
hand at cards, to ^^^^ . ^ tell gbost s 
angle in strmmer-, a»ci 

in winter- six; r>roi*essioxis 

He tried five or ^^ ^rdiiia,tion ; b 
success. JTe appli^ ^vvas si>eedil7 tu 
in scarlet cJotlaes,^e ^^^^ became tu/ 
episcopal palace. "^^^^^^ tiis situation 
WJy, but soon *2"^**f^ Then he 

of a dispute ahoy* F' ^^^ relations. ^ ! 

emigrate to jLizx^^^^' 
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lajction, saw him set out for Cork on a good iorse with 

t\x\xty pounds in his pocket. But in six weeks he came 

hack on a miserable hack, without a penny, and informed 

his mother that the ship in which he had taken his 

passage, having got a fair wind while he was at a party 

of pleasure, had sailed without him. 

Then he resolved to study the law. A generous 
kinsman advanced fifty pounds. With this sum Gold- 
smith went to Dublin, was enticed into a gaming house, 
and lost every shiUing. He then thought of medicine. 
A small purse was made up ; and in his twenty-fourth 
year he was sent to Edinburgh. At Edinburgh he 
passed eighteen months in nominal attendance on 
lectures, and picked up some superficial information 
about chemistry and natural history. Thence he went 
*o Leyden, still pretending to study physic. He left 
^hat ceiebrated university, the third university at which 
^ had resided, in his twenty-seventh year, without a 
led^^^' wJth tliG merest smattering of medical know- 
^ f^' and wiiilx no property but his clothes and his 
^SLxnhi ^^ flutje, however, proved a useful friend. He 
laud j^P ^^^* through Flanders, France, and Switzer- 
daz2c-^ ^^^^S^ t;xj.nes which everywhere set the peasantry 
a bed ^' ^^^ v^iiiicli often procured for him a supper and 
P^^orin ^^^^^^ti^idered as far as Italy. His musical 

^^^h'axis ^^^^, i:i^<3eed, were not to the taste of the 
^^^^J'^ed\^^^ iir^ oontrived to live on the alms which he 
- ^ J7Sfi ^^ ^^ ^^sbtes of the convents. 
^^^:^^. Vf^j^ ^hm. ^ -^-anderer landed at Dover, without a 
, ^f ^^<9q^^ ^Ofc:^ -^ ^ friend, and withont a calling. He 
^^^%^ ^h^ :^^-efc.ixaed from the University of Padua a 
^^^^^ -^ fc^ut this dignity proved utterly useless 

^^^^^ZL ^a-xad his flute was not in recjuest: there 
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boards evetv o* "tlae 
drugs aaai tan. aAoovxt - 
chemists. He ioixxe^. 
ita nesfe in Ax.e "ICa-tA 

acVxooV, and ielt tTae ^"^"'"^ ^^ „. 

actuation so keenly *'^^^. loTreS'^ »•« '' 
be permitted to ^^-^^^T^'^^w yo^^^ "^' 
but be soon foviTia. **^^ -t>e<^«=»^°^® * 

old one. and wa.s S^-^-f" *^i„t.xrxe"^* i" 
obtained a medio«.l «.r>g ^^^^ ^^po» 

Ilast India CoxxxiP-xxy^ J- ^^^^^ l^.^se 

T-exna^^^ --55: yoars he 

^-•^erature. ^^^^e^aix^^^^^ survived 

^ 1° J^ ^!. wlii*'*^ J^l^e works we; 

^^veperi^^-^-^^3.^ T^ji^ ^^ti^-tio^ 
^^n.a of them ^^ t ^^ ^^^^^^ 
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Groldsmith was still often reduced to pifciiibJe shifts. 
Towards tlie close of 1764 his rent was so Jon/? in arrear 
that "his landlady one morning called in the help of 
a sheriffs officer. The debtor, in great perplexity, 
despatched a messenger to Johnson; and Johnson, 
always friendly, though often surly, sent back the mes- 
senger with a guinea, and promised to follow speedily, 
le came, and found that Goldsmith had changed the 
iiinea, and was raihng at the landlady over a bottle of 
"Madeira. Johnson put the cork into the bottle, and 
treated his friend to consider calmly how money was 
be procured. Goldsmith said that he had a novel 
dy for the press. Johnson glanced at the manuscript, 
' that there were good things in it, took it to a hook- 
er, sold it for £60, and soon returned with the 
ey. Tile rent was paid, and the sheriff's officer 
irew. Tiie novel which was thus ushered into the 
' ^as tli& Vicar of Wakefield. 

'stj^f^^^^^^^ to a diocese make themselves known by waUs 
>D) "^'^^^^ *^e charge of and shrieks before any death in 



n^l^® c<=>^^^ty, and sixteen 
^^h o£ tj-fae town, of Bos- 



the families over which they ex- 
ercise a kind of guardianship. 
Rapparee chiefs. Kapparees were 
ids r. ^ ^ ^ *^® bands of lawless men who 

the :rs«r from the river gathered around the landowners 

f r: ^*^*^^^® south of the whom Cromwell deprived of their 
th^^^ ^^^^ possessions. At first they were 

Gat? ^»^^«=»^-n-west comer known as Tiyries. 
onTZ-^^^^- *^erefore not Peterborou^li and Stanhope. The 

^ "^^^^ ® *^ ^ ^a^'l of Peterborough and General 
Q • ^^«^^ :»r:i. oincer whose o*..^-! . . " 

■q*^^^=^ -v-i <i ^ * * quarters, * * 

fT ^ jKT-^^^riDaent. 

/^^ .a^ :M ^zz>x^» o<3 man was 



Stanhope, two famous generals 
in the war of the Spanish Suc- 

o>.' ^^ ^^^=^ ^^,,oV* X. IX cession (tVie war during which 

^^^^^^:." ^'^^^*? ^^^^^ Blenheim ^as fought and Gib- 

^ ^^ — --^ man was raltar taken). 

before his The ancloiit laAgua^ea. Greek and 

>uJai' f«lA« r.f\ i'^*l'^• wHich in the days of 

i^fairieilhn ?^i<^°?ifcl^ were the chief" sub- 

. Je fames who | jects of study at all good schools. 
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Bepartees. Smart answers. 

Couplet. Two rhyming lines. 
Macaulay was thinking of a story 
told of Goldsmith's childhood. 
The boy was dancing a hornpipe, 
while another lad was playmg 
the violin. The player laughed 
at him, and compared him to 
^sop, who is said to have been 
very ugly. Oliver stopped short 
in the dance, and answered : — 
"Our herald hath proclaimed 

this saying — 
See ^sop dancing and his 
monkey playing ". 

FdllowB. The chief members of 
the college. When a man had 
distinguished himself as a student 
he was granted a fellowship. 
This entitled him to a certain 
sum of money yearly, to rooms 



at the college, and to privileges 

respecting meals. 
Parts. Abilities. 
The iFOOlsack. The seat of the 

Lord Chancellor in the House of 

Lords. 
Pittance. A small portion. 
His bachelor's degree. " B.A.'* 
Applied for ordinaUon. Tried to 

become a clergyman. 
Opulent. Rich. 
Play. Gambling. 
Leyden. A city in Holland famous 

for its University. 
Usher. Assistant. 
Anonsrmous. Published without 

the author's name. 
A sheriff's officer. A bailiff to 

arrest him for the debt. 
Madeira. Wine. 



LESSON 14. 



OLIVER GOLDSMITH. 



PART II. 

But before the Vicar of Wakefield appeared in print 
came the great crisis in Goldsmith's literary life. In 
Christmas week, 1764, he published a poem, entitled 
the Traveller, It was the first work to which he had 
put his name ; and it at once raised him to the rank of 
an English classic. 

While the fourth edition of the Traveller was on 
the counters of the booksellers, the Vicar of Wakefield 
appeared, and rapidly obtained a popularity which has 
lasted down to our own time, and which is likely to 
last as long as our language. The fable is indeed one 
of the worst that ever was constructed. It wants, not 



THE SIXTH "SHIP' LJTEBABY ^ ^^^^A ^^^^ 
cely that probability wbich ought to ^o^sl^ 
. of common Enghsh life, but "3 ^.j^est ^^^i 
>ich ought to be found even m tb^^^ ^-^e ^ ^^^^ 
out witches, giants, and fairies. stor»;J^/ia,tter 

apters have all the sweetness oi F rj-be ^ 

,ether with all the viva^ty of ^^^^i,egi^^?'"?bicker 
rt of the tale is unworthy of tue .^g l,e ^^^^q 

approach the catastrophe, the ^''^'j' ga,utry ^^° 
i thicker, and the gleams of P^^* ^ 

er and rarer. _, ^idsini*^ * 

The success which had attended t^r^^ ^^ a, dra- 
/elist emboldened him to try his fort ^^^^ ^bjco 
tist. He wrote the Goodnatured Man, ^ j.efused to 
I a worse fate than it deserved. ^^^'^ 3 g,t Cove'^^ 
duce it at Drnry Lane. It was acte ^^^ author. 
:den in 1768, but was coldly received. ^^^ gaje 

/ever, cleared by his benefit nights, a»<i ^ ^^ much 
he copyright, no less than £500, five tina^ ^^^^^ ^j 
he had made by the Traveller and t» ^^red ^«"' 
fce/eZd together. The plot of the <^''''^!^^^^^xncie^- 
ke almost all Goldsmith's plots, very i}i ^ ^^ . jjjuch 
some .passages are exquisitely l^^^^'^^^^^e toNT» 
e ludicrous, indeed, than suited the taste o 



e 

lat time 



lat time. - ^ete 

n 1770 appeared the Deserted ViUa^^- .^ ^^jjy 
on and versification this celebrated po« ^^^ ^^ ^g 
,1, perhaps superior, to the ^''''''^^k '' 'that fo?^^ 
rally preferred to the TT'^vel^'^ °^ ofaP^*'^ 
. of readers who think that ^be only use 

> bring in fine things. MTore *f %^'^° W^' 
jver, while they admire tb^ l^eauty ot ^^^^ 

hocked by one unpardonable ^^''^^^r^i '^^ 
vhole. It is made up of ^^^o-og'^^^" P* 



-J 



^J^^E- 



s-^j^ri^-^ 



^village 



m its tl; 



together beloxig- *<:> *^o di^e. ! 
tliflFerent sta.gres i:„ *i.e j^r-oe ; 
assuredly never seexi ia:r l,is = 
paradise, suctt* a, S6a,« of pj 
quillit3', as his ^A^Tufeux-n. 
seen in lEng^lan^a all ±ii& ixiha 
ttimed ou.t of ttieix- iioixies ij , 
emigrate in a. bcxa^^ *o --4.inerj 
probably seen ir:» irCei^t ; i;be ej ^ 
seen in ]Vru.nstex- r t»u*, by j< , 
produced, soxxx^titiiu.^ -vsrliicli xle^ 
seen in any jpsbxr-t} of -ttt.^ world. 
In 1773 <3-oI<asmifcii tried 
Garden wifcli a. s^con<3 play, | 

The managfez- -was x:to1} -witbout 
to bring this pi&ce ou.*. The i 
reigned, and G-ol<3szxxi±1=i's coz • 

mental. Tfae G^oodrn-cc^t^r-ed i 

funny to succeed ; yG±, *be mil 
Man was sol>er ynrhien compared 
of She Stoops to C7c?^^'g^^^er. w 
incomparable farce in five ac 
however, genius triviixxplied. ] 
were in a oonsta.Tit roa.r of laugh ^ 

hi,ye since confirmed tb^ ^^rdict 
OB that night. ^ ^^r^u- i 

While Gaiasrr^i^i- ^^^I" ? 

works of a, ver^ di^Tor^^t kwd, 
worKs oi a very . ^ but muc 

derived little rep^*^^^*^ i 
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yt tlae use o>f schools a History of Rome ^^ ^ be 
e made £300, a His^ort/ o/ England by wii/ ^^ 
aade £600, a History of Greece for wbicn ^^^ 
eceived £250, a Natural History for ^^icb ^^^ 
jooksellers covenanted to pay him 800 guineas. ^ 
vorks he produced without any elaborate ^^^^^^^J^'y^is 
nerely selectixig, abridging, and translating into 
>wn clear, pure, and flowing language wbat he fou 
a books well known to the world, but too bulky or i^o 
ry for boys and g-irls. 

Goldsmith mi^ht now be considered as a prosperous 
lan. He had the ineans of living in comfort, and even 
I what to one wtio had so often slept in barns and on 
ilks must have been luxury. His fame was great, ana 
as constantly rising. He lived in what was intel- 
3tually far the best society of the kingdom. 

His associates seem to have regarded him witu 
idness, which, in spite of their admiration of his 
itings, was not izn mixed with contempt. In truth, 
3re was in his cliaracter mucli to love, but very little 
respect. His heart was soft even to weakness : h® 
s so generous that he quite forgot to be just : he 
^ave injuries so readily that he might be said to 
ite them ; and was so liberal to beggars that he had 
hing left for his tailor and his butcher. He was 
1, sensual, frivolous, profuse, improvident. 
Goldsmitti 1^^® sometimes been represented as a 
1 of genius, cruelly treated by the world, and 
med to stxr-d-ggl® with difficulties which at last broke 
heart B"-* ^^ representation can be more remote 
. the txxxt>^' ^^ ^}-\ indeed, go through much 
^,<=^r-v^ l>^fore he had done anything considerable 
i Stture ^^^' ^*'^' ^'^ ^^^^ l^ad appeared on 
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the title-page of the T^4X^^^^^^^ ^^ 
self to blame for his distr-^s^^^'^ ^^ 
during the last seven y^^^^^o a» 2 
ceeded i>400 a year ; and ^ ^ ^^ ; 

the incomes of that day, »* ^^ ^nt t 
would rank at present. H^ ^-^ ^^^ 
had. He wore fine clothes, ^' ^ j^^ ; 
courses. He had also, it sfa^^ ^ ^f 

honour of his heart, thoug'ti ^"^ jgtja^t 
or five, or ten, according to ^'^ ^ \ 

for any tale of distress, tx"^^^ ^^ 

been from boyhood a g^^^^^^ ^-tfy^l 
sanguine and the most ^^"^^ '^^|,1^J 
time he put off the day of i^^^^ ^. x3 
expedients. He obtained ^'" j 

by promising to execute vvoX"-*^^ 
But at length this source oX ^ , 

more than de2000, and he B^^^^ 
from his embarrassments. | 

His spirits and health geb^^^ 
by a nervous fever, which b^ 
petent to treat. It would have 
his medical skill had been supj , 

himself as by others. Notwi^ 
which he pretended to have i 
could procure no patients. 

"I do not practise,*' he on^ 
rule to prescribe only for my fnV 

*'Pray, dear doctor," said 
rule, and prescribe only for you 

Goldsmith now, in spite c 
prescribed for himself. The ' 

malady. The sick man wag 
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sicians, and they at one *?f4^^^f '^ed that they 
cured the disease. StiU bis^e^-kness and restlesa- 
;:U»ued. Hecould get^no 1 ^^ J^s 

- food. "You are worse said one of his 
^.ttendants, "thaix y^^^^'^^^^^ be trorx, the 



s 
no 



lical attenaants, "thaix j- — oe from the 

.«« of fever which yotx *i*^^- -^^ your mfn^ „. 

7, <<No,it is not," ^^ere the last recorded word^ 

■ Goldsmith. He died on the 3rd of April. I774 

tTorty-si-th year. He ^^}^^ m the church-' 

of tbe Temple, but the spot was not marked by 

inscription, and is now forgotten. ^7 



A vrritei^ who stands in 
rst class- 

^^I^' ?be*end of the story. 
T^Vltfi I^ig^*s when the 
^^eiVed the money paid 

^^'^'°Tbe sole right to 



ascription, and is now forgotten. 

gan^**^®' Hopeful. 
^SSethe^'^^ — t be put 

'''J?^"^' ^'''''''^ """^y ^or a 

Not i»ar^?<l ^ any inscriirtfm. 

There is, however, ^^S?^ 
-^The sole nght to n^L'^^H^^— ^ * "^^^^^ent^tj; 

a fine Latin inscription bv t\ 
^«-t>art8. Parts that do son; and there is a tablet^' 
^^f:JTniatch each other. Goldsmith's memory i^oJ? 
'rstaUofashop. | Temple Church. ^ ^^ ^o 

•pQgXTlON.— Write a brief account of the life of Goldsmith 

LESSON 15. 

THE DESERTED VILLAGE. 

TEET Auburn 1 loveliest village of the plain, 
health and plenty cheered the labouring swain, 
smiling spring its earliest visit paid, 
ting summer's lingering blooms delayed : 
^ely bowers of innocence and ease, 
my youth, when every sport could please, — 
3n have I loitered o'er thy green, 
umble happiness endeared each scene ! 






.A- 

^ttE SIXTH "^ J^^ ^ 
^^^ ofte^ i,^^^ j^^i> A)^% ^ 
i,^« sheltered cot.tb^w, k^V< 

TK ^^^'^nt church th**Ki>J>^'; 

^i^en to!r^ ^"^.^ ^ ^^^'^^ *^^« c 

^«<3 up their i^^ *"^^°' *'°^ 
^i-ile^«.^^^"«^;*« beneath th 

A'^<3 ^a^/^^"!!"'^,"^ -- the c 
And sleights SfT^°^ *-oUcked 

Tile daacif/S^*^ *^« 'nirthfxa 

whVe^:s3rf^"^-er:?t^^^^^ 

The mt^l'rir'"'^ HicJeio^g I 
These were tJ5 T"^' *"""•* ^^" 
With sweet «f ^ ^'^^rms, sweet 

These rru«dt^""1f"'""' *-«^i-* 

These ZrsJ'^^""^"''^ *^"'*"" " 
were thjr charms hut all 

Thvfr?* smiiingr WJJag^e, Jo^eJ;: 

^n^^ -^ bowers the tyrsi.nt'8 . i 

i^^^^y ^^B,atGr grasps ttie who 
^om *i^ia^e stints tby ami J 

-But t^^ *^^ glassy brook reffeoi 
' ^'^^ked with, sedges, -works 
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Along thy glades, a solitary guest, 
Tb.e b-ollow-sounding bittern guards its nest; 
Amidst thy desert walks tlie lapwing flies, 
And tires their echoes with uavaried cries ; 
Sunk are thy bowers in shapeless ruin all, 
A^nd the long grass o'ertops the mouldering wall;^ 
And, trembling, shrinking from the spoiler's hand, 
Far, far away, thy children leave the land. 

Ill fares the land, to hastening ills a prey. 
Where wealth accumulates and men decay; 
Princes and lords may flourish or may fade — 
A breath can make them, as a breath has made ; 
But a bold peasantry, their country's pride, 
When once destroyed, can never be supplied. 

A tirrxQ there was, ere England's griefs began, 
When every rood of ground maintained its man ; 
^or him li^ht labour spread her wholesome store, 
just gavG ^what life required, but gave no more ; 
^^s best oompanions innocence and health, 
^^d hia b^st riches ignorance of wealth. 

^ ^ut t^irxiGQ are altered : trade's unfeeling train 
^^^^ ttt^ IsLiid and dispossess the swain ; 
U ^^ ^b^ l^u-s^n, where scattered hamlets rose, 
4^^ ^^^^y "^iJvealth and cumbrous pomp repose ; 
4i3^ ®^e/-3^ -v^«,nt to luxury allied, 
^hos^^^^y^ :E>«'^=^g that folly pays to pride, 
^bosQ ^®^:x ^^JL^ JtLours that plenty bade to bloom, 
S'^osq ^V^kizk:^ <3^esires that asked but little room, 
^^©Q^ . ^^JE '^^=M.±xxl sports that graced the peaceful scene, 
i^^^% f G.^^<«3^i=» look, and brightened all the green; 



^^> -^::^^:^^^^*i°g' seek a kinder shore, 
^ jm^:^^^^^-^^'^^^ and manners are no more. 



THE Sf^'^'^ ' 
M tnatvy a yea-r Si Ztf* ^^ ^-^^^ 



Sweet was tlxek «<-»-,-. -^^ 

Up yonder hill 1.1.« ^TJ^' ^^^ 
There, as I pa,.^^ wlt^^re^Si: 
The mingling x^ote^ c«.x^« «of 

.^a sober hera tlxati lo-^?s?^ecL ±^ 

The noisy geeso tln^suti sat^fel^c 

The playful childlxrexi jxa^st l^t 

The watch-dog's -v^oics^ ti^a^t \ 

And tho loud labxa^lx -fclia.ti sp>o; 

These all in s^vsr^^ti csoxxf xa.sion 

And filled ea.oli j^gctjl^^ t^ln.^ "2=^ig 

But; now tho soxj.x:i.<3.s of ^x^^JP^l- 

No cheerful miix-xxxxixrs ifiuot^ua, 

No busy steps tfa-^ gTc-a.ss-gfr-owj 

For all trhe bloorxiiixzi^ :flx:islx o/i/ 

All but yon wi<ao^w^<3L, solitaiy , 

^^^ ^^/jofa€><3L mat^ron forced 

^1)6, Z i^ia^o brook -vsriiilx mantlj ' 
rj:o ^^^^hiei- ^^intx-y ±SL^ot from 
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l^ear yonder copse, where once the garden sinile^i. 
And still where many a garden flower grows wild ; 
Tliere, where a few torn shrubs the place disclose, 
110 The village preacher's modest mansion rose. 
A man he was to all the country dear. 
And passing rich with forty pounds a year; 
Bemote from towns he ran his godly race, 
j Nor e'er had changed, nor wished to change his place; 

115 Unskilful he to fawn, or seek for power, 
I By doctrines fashioned to the varying hour : 

Par other aims his heart had learned to prize, 
I More bent to raise the wretched than to rise. 

« His house was known to all the vagrant train ; 

I 120 He chid their wanderings, but relieved their pain. 

The long- remembered beggar was his guest, 
Whose beard descending swept his aged breast ; 
The ruined spendthrift, now no longer proud, 
CJaimed iiindred there, and had his claims allowed ; 
The hrols:en soldier, kindly bade to stay, 
Safc by ttis fire and talked the night away, 
^^pt o'er Ills wounds, or, tales of sorrow done, 
^^onlderG^ lotis crutch and showed how fields were won. 
130 4 ^^®®^ ^siv±±loL his guests, the good man learned to glow, 
^« quitG lEojrgot their vices in their woe ;. 



parele 

* P^ty ^su^vG ere charity began. 



tr. ^®®s t^lii eir merits or their faults to scan, 



An^ }^^& -fc-o relieve the wretched was his pride, 
^^-^ ^utj ®^ Jfci-ias failings leaned to virtue's side ; 
^e ^^ ^i^ ^^xzL±,y, prompt at every call, 

T^^' ^J^^^^^ ^^^ ^^^*' ^^ prayed and felt for all ; 
jr^^^^G^ ^ Jfc^^«-:»^<i each fond endearment tries 
^^O H/z^^^^e^^ ^ :fc^.ss Dew-fledged offspring to the skies, 
'^^^(^ ^ ^ ^^=m^ -*i3^i^ art, reproved each dull delay, 
^O ib^^ lar-ighter worlds, and led tlie way. 
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Beside the bed where parting life was laid, 
And sorrow, guilt, and pain, by turns dismayed, 
The reverend champion stood. At his control 
Despair and anguish fled the struggling soul ; 
Comfort came down the trembling wretch to raise, 145 
And his last faltering accents whispered praise. 

At church, with meek and unaffected grace. 

His looks adorned the venerable place ; 

Truths from his lips prevailed with double sway, 

And fools, who came to scoff, remained to pray. 160 

The service past, around the pious man, 

With ready zeal, each honest rustic ran ; 

E'en children followed, with endearing wile. 

And plucked his gown, to share the good man's smile ; 

His ready smile a parent's warmth expressed, 156 

Their welfare pleased him, and their cares distressed * 

To them his heart, his love, his griefs were given, 

But all his serious thoughts had rest in heaven. 

As some tall cliff that lifts its awful form, 

Swells from the vale, and midway leaves the storm 160 

Though round its breast the rolling clouds are spread, 

Eternal sunshine settles on its head. 

Beside yon straggling fence that skirts the way 
With blossomed furze unprofitably gay — 
There, in his noisy mansion, skilled to rule, 165 

The village master taught his little school ; 
A man severe he was, and stern to view, 
I knew him well, and every truant knew ; 
Well had the boding tremblers learned to trace 
The day's disasters in his morning face ; 170 

Full well they laughed with counterfeited glee 
At all his jokes, for many a joke had he ; 
Full well the busy whisper, circling round. 
Conveyed the dismal tidings when he frowned ; 
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175 Yet he was kind, or if severe in aught, 
The love he bore to learning was in fault. 
The village all declared how much he knew ; 
'Twas certain he could write, and cipher too ; 
Lands he could measure, terms and tides presage, 

180 And e'en the story ran that he could gauge ; 
In arguing, too, the parson owned his skill, 
For e'en though vanquished, he could argue still ; 
While words of learned length and thund'ring sound 
Amazed the gazing rustics ranged around ; 

185 And still they gazed, and still the wonder grew, 

That one small head could carry all he knew. 

But past is all his fame : the very spot 

"Where many a time he triumphed is forgot. 

OuvER Goldsmith. 

Swain. A youth, a rustic ; origin- 
ally a servant. 
Farting. Departing. 
Thy green. Sweet Auburn's. 
The coming day when, etc. The 

coming holiday. 
Remittixig. Ceasing for a time. 
Train. Any number of persons 

following one another. 
MifltrostleBS. Ignorant of. Some 

one had blacked his face, but he 

did not know it. 
natron. Mother, a married woman. 
Taught even toil to please. Even 

a life of labour was enjoyable 

when the labour was broken now 

and then by such a holiday as the 

poet describes. 
Lawn. Here the plain or district. 
The tyrant. Some landlord who 

turned all the villagers out of 

their houses. 
Deiolation. Loneliness. 
Half a tillage. When the land was 

divided among many villagers 

each plot was well tilled ; now 

that it is all in the hands of one 

man it is not more than half 

tilled. 



Bittern. A bird of the heron kind, 
to be found only in very lonely 
places. It makes a most dismal 
sound. 

Unvaried cries. The cry of the 
lapwing is " pee-wit ". 

Accumulates. Is heaped up. 

A hreath can make them. When 
the courtiers of Henry VIII. 
blamed him for the honours 
which he conferred on the 
painter Holbein, he answered: 
*' I can make eight ploughmen 
into eight lords, but I cannot 
make eight lords into one Hol- 
bein ". 

Trade's unfeeling train. Goldsmith 
meant that people who had made 
money by trade bought landed 
estates, and then turned out the 
peasants who had lived on these 
estates. 

Cumbrous pomp. Clumsy show. 

Every want, etc. Fashion, idleness, 
or the love of ease makes men 
desire many things which are not 
really needed to keep them 
healthy. 

Every pang, etc. Foolish people 
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who try to follow the fashions or 
to copy those above them, often 
suffer "pangs" of disappoint- 
ment and anger. 

Seek a kinder shore. In Goldsmith's 
day many of the Irish psasants 
emigrated to America, and the 
emigration has continued down 
to the present time. 

The mingling notes. The notes 
mingled are named in the fol- 
lowing lines. 

Responsive. Answering (by singing 
also). 

Bayed. Barked at. 

The loud laugh, which proved that 
the mind was vacant (empty) of 
care and trouble. 

These. The different sounds. 

Fluctuate in. Float upon. 

Flashy. Splashing. 

To strip the brook, etc. To gather 
water-cresses for a living. 

Mantling. Covering the brook like 
a mantle. 

Fensive plain. Causing the one 
who sees it to be pensive or sad. 

Ck>pse. Coppice, a plantation of 
small trees. 

Disclose. Show where it used to 
be. 

Fassing rich. Very, surprisingly, 
surpassingly rich — in the eyes of 
the peasants around. 

Unskilfta he, etc. He had no skill 
in paying court to great men, or 
in pretending to change his 
opinions to suit the fashions of 
the passing hour. 

To rise in the world himself. 

Vagrant train. Wanderers. 

Ohid. Blamed. 

Claimed kindred. Said that he 
was related to the village 
preacher. 

Broken. Broken down, worn out. 

Qnite forgot, etc. The sight of 



their misery made him forget 
that it might perhaps be due to 
their own faults. 

Careless, etc. Not caring to look 
closely into their merits or their 
faults. 

His pity, etc. His pity was even 
more prompt than his charity — 
he felt pity before he had time to 
give. 

And e'en his flailings, etc. His 
faults sprang from his virtues; 
for instance, the weakness which 
led him to help those who were 
poor through their own laziness, 
was only kindness carried too far. 

To tempt, etc. To coax its young 
to fly. 

AUnred. Tempted, persuaded. 

The bed of the dying. 

Dismayed. Frightened the d3dng 
man. 

Champion. One who flghts for 
another. 

Fled. Fled from. 

Unaflteted. Natural, not put on. 

Sway. Power. 

Wile. Trick. 

Straggling. No longer kept in its 
place by trimming. 

Unprofitably gay. Bright, but use- 
less. 

Noisy mansion. Why noisy ? 

Boding tremblers. The truants, 
who expected punishment, and 
were trembling at the thought of 
it. 

Disasters. Mishaps, bad luck. 

Counterfeited. Pretended. 

Aught. Anything. 

Terms. Goldsmith probably meant 
that he could tell when Easter 
and other movable holy days 
would fall. 

Presage. Foretell. 

Gauge. Tell how much a cask will 
hold. 



COMPOSITION.— Describe in prose (1) The village preacher; 
(2) The village schoolmaster. 
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90 '^ t^ESSON 16. 

^v^e ©/^"^LE OF INKEBMANN. 

-rH«=- '^ correspondents, w« 

,. «, fi. B.W88eU, the father of war coiresp p^tlin, he 

a^ ■^KSA9^.^\'&1\. After leaving Trinity ^^ol^ege. ^ 



keeping o^^ "/T' Jid stupidity which were causinjf *°%X%hoasands more 
gross bluuderingan^ and causing needless suffering ^^^^i\,wM^^ 
ot our ^'^^°^°{fi'edL outright. Ho thus rendered grf ?*«7,^f.7ny, the Civil 
^^^T. battle He afterwards followed the Indian Mu'-nJ' ^^ a„d 
^fnrt,e United States, the war between Prussia, aP^ ^^5. 
Sfwar ^twYen Prussia and Prance. He was knighted m 1^5 ^^^^ 

Then commenced the most desperate ^*J"^| jjis- 
witnessed since war cursed the earth. ■'^' j gtood 
torians had doubted whether any enemy had eve ^ ^^^ 
a charge with the bayonet ; but here the bayone ^^^ 
often the only weapon employed in conflicts o 
most obstinate and deadly character. . 

The battle of Inkermann admits of no descnption^ 
It was a series of dreadful deeds of daring, of hand- 0- 
hand fights, of despairing rallies, of desperate assauJ s 
in glens and valleys, in brushwood glades and.remo 
dells, and from which the conquerors, Russian or 
British, issued only to engage fresh foes; till our ol 
supremacy, so rudely assailed, w^as triumphantly asserted, 
and the battalions of the Czar gave way before our 
steady courage and the chivalrous fire of France. No 
one, laowever placed, could have witnessed even a small 
portion of the doings of this eventful day, for the 
vapours, fog, and drizzling mist obscured the grouiid 
where the struggle took place to such an extent as to 
Tender it impossible to see what was going on at the 
distance of a few yards. Besides this, the irregular 
nature of the ground, the rapid fall of the hill towards 
ZnA-ernaann, where tbe deadliest fight took place, would 
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have prevented any one, under the most favourable 
circumstances, from seeing more than a very insignifi- 
cant and detailed piece of the terrible work below. 

It was six o'clock when all the Head-Quarter camp 
was roused by roll after roll of musketry on the right, 
and by the sharp report of field guns. Lord Eaglan 
was informed that the enemy were advancing in force ; 
and soon after seven he rode towards the scene of 
action, followed by his staflf, and accompanied by Sir John 
Burgoyne, Brigadier-General Strangways, E.A., and 
several aides-de-camp. As they approached, the volume 
of sound, the steady unceasing thunder of gun and rifle 
and musket told that the engagement was at its height. 
The shells of the Eussians, thrown with great precision, 
burst so thickly among the troops that the noise re- 
sembled continuous discharges of canijon, and the mas- 
sive fragments inflicted death on every side. One of the 
first things the Eussians did, when a break in the fog 
enabled them to see the camp of the Second Division, 
was to open fire on the tents with round shot and large 
shell ; and tent after tent was blown down, torn to pieces, 
or sent into the air, while the men engaged in camp 
duties, and the unhappy horses tethered up in the lines, 
were killed or mutilated. 

Our generals could not see where to go. They 
could not tell where the enemy were — from what side 
they were coming, nor where they were coming to. 
In darkness, gloom, and rain they had to lead our lines 
through thick scrubby bushes and thorny brakes, 
which broke our ranks and irritated the men, while 
every pace was marked by a corpse or man wounded 
by an enemy whose position was only indicated by the 
rattle of musketry and the rush of ball and shell. 
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9® ^ -^'^i' READER 

Sk GeoTg"e Cathcart, advancing i», , . 
centre, peteeived. just as he did ao? t? J"*;*' ^"°^.''™ 
Ixad actually gained possession of a *^J!* *^^^"^^*!; 
in rear of the right flank of his n^ex, ^1?^'°° ,?!*''* ^ 
lieart never failed him for a moment ^ '^'" ^" '*'"'.' 
fceadencouragingthem, »°d when a ^ "^^ ^«^^»^ ^^f" 
a,inmunition was failii^g' he said oa^fi^'^'V'^ 
xxot got your bayonets ? " As he led 0° ?' "^'':' ^""^ 
observed that another body of the e^ i^««ienitwas 
tbe top of the hiU bebi»<5 them on tfa^ ^^7 ^*? ^'"™^ 
volley was poured into onr scattered ^ ? 

G^eorge cheered them a-t^^ ^^^ them K ""V^^^"^^^ ^f 
Ijtit a flight of bullets passed where K °*°^ °P ^J'^ ^i 
ft,oDi his horse close to tb^ liussian cot ' *°^ 
baa to fight their way through a hosT ?"' ^^^ ""^^ 
suffered fearfully. They were surround*^? enemies, and 
on all sides, and won their desperate tf frt'n 

^tb diminished ranks and the Ls Z ^^ "^ *^^ 
"^ The conflict on the right Was eau! i?'^^'^^ ^^^- °''°; 
equally bloody. In the Light S"^ '^°^^^**^V"^ 
the front were surrounded; bu ,^'^'^°^' *^.« ««*^ ^ 
77th under Major Straton ohllTJ''^^"-'^'^^ °^ *?' 
them, and relieved their coS *^' ?T"°^ ''T^' 
right a contest, the like of whTl ''• ^^'*^^' *° * f 
place before, occurred betwe^i .; '^^^^^^' °«^«' /^^^ 
columns of Eussian infantry rSi^^ ^"^""^^ ^""^ ^?'^ 
The Guards for a second tL *^^ *^°'^' *^^''' """^ ^^' 
driven them back, when th^^ ^^ ^'^^'^"^ them and 
sians had outflanked them ^^^^^eived that the Bas- 
munition too. They w^ ^^^y were out of am- 

were friends or foes in th! ^iicertain vfl^^^^^^ ^^"^ 
no reserve, and they w^/ ^^- They had no support, 
.gain,. «. e„e„, ^C^.^.U^i ^f^^^ 

^ Contested 
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ground, when the corps of another Bussian column 
appeared on their right far in their rear. Then a fearful 
deluge of grape shot was poured into them, and volleys 
of rifle and musketry. They had lost fourteen officers ; 
they had left one-half of their number on the ground, 
and at last they retired along the lower road of the 
valley. They were, however, soon reinforced by a wing 
of the 20th under Major Croffcon, and speedily avenged 
their fallen comrades by a desperate charge, in which 
they drove the Eussians before them like sheep. 

The fight about the battery was most sanguinary. 
The Eussians advanced mass after mass of infantry. 
As fast as one column was broken and repulsed, another 
took its place. For three long hours about 8500 
British infantry contended against at least four times 
their number. No wonder that at times they were 
compelled to retire. But they came to the charge 
again. 

At last came help. About ten o'clock a body of 
French infantry appeared on our right, a joyful sight to 
our struggling regiments. Three battalions rushed by, 
the light of battle on their faces. They were accom- 
panied by a battalion of the Arab sepoys of Algiers. 
Their trumpets sounded above the din of battle, and 
when we watched their eager advance right on the 
flank of the enemy, we knew the day was won. 

Assailed in front by our men, broken by the impetu- 
osity of our charge renewed again and again, attacked 
by the French infantry, sometimes led on by English 
officers, on the right, and by artillery all along the line, 
the Eussians began to retire, and at twelve o'clock they 
were driven pell-mell down the hill towards the valley. 

At twelve o'clock the battle of Inkermann seemed to 



.a.e ^een ..otx; ^ et^-^^^ fog ^^ .^^^^^ol <-^^iU ^^ 
bouteleven,BO»«^^atv ^^exe ^^o^A.o ^&ve ^ 

.d the enemy, coV^, t^e ^^^^ b»<^^^^^oe^ * ^^ 

)r8e on the slopes ^.^l\ei5'.^a8iot^ ^t * ^^e 

smendous fire oi *^* e ^'^^^ . ^^ ^^^JS ^^ ^et^ ' 

.nn Bridge- . ,^*t ^^^ *« *^S«^^ if f*<r< 

itish divisic^»«' ^^'"w at^a/^ to %o£^f toil' Vff 
.t they w— ^"^'S^-^^l^^^f ^^.'l^^^^^^^ 
■t they w-r- -^^^^^ ^o^-^,,, ^J, ^^^ l^ft^t^^ 
.rally «o«* -f^^f^y e^c^;, a '^^.^ ei^^^V^^^ 
been erxffeel>ltr ^o^x^s* e^e^.^^ty ^iiy !ii»*^0'^ 

kind ; tt^^-* piously ^f ^it ^\. co^^^ii^ *^ W 

trenches ^-^^ J%:c.oree%t?;* . ^.le?^ 0.** 

never vra-^ ^^ ^, it aca*^* ^, 0i^ . J?;i^^t?^: 

ur .rmy ^i^^^ ^^>' "^ ^ ^* ^ 



^ 
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Lord Ras:lan. The English general. 

R.A. Royal Artillery. 

Aides-de-camp. Officers who con- 
vey the general's orders. The 
French literally means a helper 
in camp. 

Precision. Good aim. 

Outflank. To stretch round the 
flank (side) so as to be able to 
attack from two directions at the 
same time. 

San^niiiiBxy. Causing the shedding 
of much blood. 



Arab sepoys of Algiers. Algiers 
belongs to the French, who have 
organised some of the natives 
into regiments as we have §one 
in India. 

Impetuosity. Wild rush. 

The Careening Bay. A small creek 
to the east of Sebastopol (and 
therefore to the north-west of 
Inkermann), where ships were 
careened (that is, inclined on one 
side for repairs). 



COMPOSITION. 

second paragraph. 



-Write in simple English the meaning of the 



LESSON 17. 
THE ROAD TO THE TRENCHES. 

AN INCIDENT IN THE CEIMEAN WAR 

1. *' Leave me, comrades — here I drop ; 

No, Sir, take them on ; 
All are wanted — none should stop ; 

Duty must be done. 
Those whose guard you take will find me, 

As they pass below." 
So the soldier spake, and staggering 

Fell amid the snow, 
And ever, on the dreary heights, 

Down came the snow. 



2. ** Men, it must be as he asks ; 

Duty must be done ; 
Far too few for half our tasks. 

We can spare not one. 
Wrap him in this — I need it less 

Fear not, they shall know : 
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Mark the place — yon stunted larch — 

Forward." On they go, 
And silent, on their silent march, 

Down sank the snow. 

3. O'er his features, as he lies, 

Calms the wrench of pain ; 
Close, faint eyes ; pass, cruel skies, 

Freezing mountain plain. 
With far soft sounds the stillness teems. 

Church-bells, voices low, 
Passing into English dreams, 

There amid the snow ; 
And darkening, thickening, o'er the heights, 

Down fell the snow. 

4 Looking, looking, for the mark. 

Back the others came, 
Struggling through the snowdrifts dark, 

Calling out his name. 
** Here — or there — the drifts are deep — 

Have we missed him ? — No — 
Look ! a little growing heap, 

Snow above the snow, 
Where heavy, in his heavy sleep, 

Down fell the snow." 

5. Strong hands raised him ; voices strong 

Spake within his ears ; 
Ah ! his dreams had softer tongue I — 

Neither now he hears. 
One more gone for England's sake. 

Where so many go, 
Lying down without complaint, 

Dying in the snow. 
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^* ^ ^tt^« 3,^4 buzzards sail to .^ ^^ ^^ota ^^^ 

^TcS*^"^-*^ that the iort^-;fs,^on-etb^^^^ae 
no^^^^e 1-^strl or ^ndbover,^^ i3 ,gs 

°VTl^^g briskly agitaf . J^^^a beat t^^^^^e ix. 
^^\ie^^^^^^ or fields otcorj^og. 0^^^,. tlxey 

rg^l^y ^^^- - Po^^^- °,^ l^S? than the 

huoyaot EQ-anner. as it "^ ^^^e^s tli»^ 

* v« to v?an-fc "ballast. . v^Mongi^S 4- ^nctonois^ 

r. =„« tfa.e, attention even gtnkiog » ypnisli , 

S other o^ ^l.e wiug - ^ ,,e place o ^ ^d 

and, ^beu tTcx^y "^^r C°^b ^^th * ^^^ ^bis od 
quer^tly turix on their b ^^^a. - ^T tbei»s«^r. 

Letx. to be ia.lhng to the g^^ scratching ^^ ^^^^^ 

• gesture betidLes them, ^^^^ the c^otre y^goEae 
l^ti, one foot, --^^^"^^rtuxxxhle x«^Jll,;W00d- 
Sooks soirxetixnes dive ^^^.^ger in their W i^s,og 
Si^^er; cxows and daWS sW^gg^ opening ^^.i^goj 
jokers fly ^ith a ^^^^ ^nd so are alway ^,,i^ 
Leir wixxgs at every stroke genns^;^^, tW ^ 
faliirig - iix o^rves. All ot ^^ ^^^ jW ^^.ds. 

„« trees. I>arrot8, hke f^"" ^f th6« ^J^ ..utioD. 

w^lk a.wlc^ardly, and make ^B ridicu^oU3 ^d ta» 

foot, clixxxbixxg and descendmg gracef^Uy; ^^ous 

^1 *t..e gallin* P*f *,^.^^^lty, vrith an i^^V y^ 

wliirrin^, «,nd in a ^^raigL ^^^, no 

:fl«tter ^.v^tlx powerless v^ngs. 
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OmithologiBt. One who studies! same order, as hens, pigeons, 

pheasants, grouse, etc. 
Desnltonr. C3roing on by a senes 

of springs. 
Svolutlon. Wheeling. 



Genera. Plural of the Latin 
genus; a number of species 
possessing something common 
separating them from aU other 
genera. 

Betides. Happens to. 

OalliiUB. Birds belonging to the 



Vacillation. Wavering; mo^g 
first one way and then the other. 
Gesticulations. Gestures ; motions 
- - of the body and limbs. 

them^foJflS?^^^*^-'"^''^^*''' ^""^ *^® structure of birds adapts 



LESSON 19. 
A SIEGE IN THE MIDDLE AGES. 

PART I. 

famii?*'! fS.??*-^® (1814-1884), novelist and dramatist, came of a good 
bva^oth«V iff ""A "^^^ ^""Sged by one private tutor and well taught 
At ^e a^« of r^''*.*^ ^^^°^<*' ^^e^« he won honours and a fellowship, 
^em to iavi ^^^*y-e%lit he was caUed to the bar; but he does not 
must have Rnr.^!? ambitious of success in his profession, though he 
been given to V ^^'^ *^^ *^® ^^^'^ *h^* ^^ gave other lawyers had 
was as readv f^^°^'* ^®^^ ^®^ strong views on various subjects, and 

which WGr/« -f* f® *h®™ ^^ *hQ courts as in his books—many of 
• NevertooTr? ♦ li? ®*P°«® ^^^^^ or to promote reform. "It iS 
system ; "jrf'^n if®^^*" ^^^ instance, was directed against the prison 
against insmw z!^J^* 'against private lunatic asylums; "FoulPlay," 
*J?de8 uniofls'^^i'Jj*?^ «hips ; 'T^t YouTself in His Place, " against 
^e presence '^?^fo«'^T?^®»ian Hater," against the wrongs of the sex. 
author's Btrn ^ovious purpose, no less than the intrusion of the 

.fade's nov^iy ^^If^^^^J, took something away from the merit of 
^Q "TheClZ ?:^ ^"-.ffis characteristic faults, however, hardly appear 
^orks but oni^^^f^^'r *^0 Hearth," which is not only the best of his 
one of tne best historical7omances ever vmtten. 

forKfl *^*®^n«^^" *tey came in sight of a strongly 
«med towzi ; and a whisper went through the little 
^'•oiy that this was a disaffected place. 

■tint -when *-hey came in gjgbt, the great gate stood 

pen, and the towers that flanKed it on each side were 

oianned yrith » ^^"^S^e sentinel fl'f*^^'^®- ^° *^® advanc- 

cat 1°^ soltx^^^** broJce tt^esi^ ai^ay and marched 

^^ tiey -were withij, ^-^iflong- the drawbridge 
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across the moat rose slowly and creaking till it stood 
vertical against the fort; and the very moment it 
settled into this warlike attitude, down rattled the 
portcullis at the gate, and the towers and curtains 
bristled with lances and crossbows. 

A stern hum ran through the front rank and spread 
to the rear. 

** Halt ! '* cried their leader. The word went 
down the line, and they halted. "Herald to the 
gate ! " 

A herald spurred out of the ranks, and halting 
twenty yards from the gate, raised his bugle with his 
herald's flag hanging down round it, and blew a 
summons. A tall figure in brazen armour appeared 
over the gate. A few fiery words passed between him 
and the herald, which were not audible, but their 
import clear, for the herald blew a single keen and 
threatening note at the walls, and came galloping 
back with war in his face. The leader moved out of 
the line to meet him, and their heads had not been 
together two seconds ere he turned in his saddle and 
shouted, " Pioneers, to the van ! " and in a moment 
hedges were levelled, and the force took the field and 
encamped just out of shot from the walls ; and away 
went mounted officers flying south, east, and west, to 
the friendly towns, for catapults, palisades, mantelets, 
raw hides, tar-barrels, carpenters, provisions, and all 
the materials for a siege. 

The besiegers encamped a furlong from the walls, and 
made roads ; kept their pikemen in camp ready for an 
assault when practicable ; and sent forward their sap- 
pers, pioneers, catapultiers, and crossbowmen. These 
opened a siege by filling the moat, and mining, or 
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X. ^- .v »n etc. And as much of their work 
trr^ Z. raer olo- «« of «„- ,.»aM»^. 
Stones, and little rocks, the above artists ; had need of a 
Wdred eyes," and acted in concert with a vigilan^^' 
and an amount of individual intelhgence, daring, ao^ 
skill that made a siege very interesting, and even 
amusing, — to lookers-on- 

The first thing they did was to advance their car- 
penters behind rolling mantelets, and io erect a stockade 
high and strong on the very edge of the moat. Some 
lives were lost at this, but not many; for a strong force 
of crossbowmen, including Denys, rolled their mantelets 
up and shot over the w^orkmen's heads at every besieged 
who showed his nose, and at every loop-hole, arrow-slit, 
or other aperture, which commanded the particular 
spot the carpenters happened to be upom Covered by 
their condensed fire, these soon raised a high palisade 
between them and the ordinary missiles from the 
^aUe. 

But the besieged expected this, and ran out at night 
theiV hoards or wooden penthouses on the top of the cur- 
aj23s. The curtains were bmlt with square holes near the 
op to receive the beams that supported these structures, 
^pe true defence of mediseval forts, from which the be- 
®^eged delivered their missiles with far more freedom 
and variety of range than they could shoot through the 
oWjque but immovable loop-holes ot the curtain, or 
^ven fch jrough the sloping crenelets af the higher towers, 
^nthjs tfae besiegers brought up mangonels, and set them 
^mmg fauge stones at these wood-works and battering 
thetnt^o i>ieces. At the same time they built a triangu- 
lar H.ooc3«xi tower as high as the curtain, and kept it 
ready £oz^ xise, and just out of shot 
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This was a terrible sight to the besieged. These 
wooden towers had taken many a town. They began 
to* mine underneath that part of the moat the tower 
stood frowning at ; and made other preparations to give 
it a warm reception. The besiegers also mined, but at 
another part, their object being to get under the square 
barbican and throw it down. All this time Denys was be- 
hind his mantelet with another arbalestrier, protecting 
the workmen and making some excellent shots. These 
ended by earning him the esteem of an unseen archer, 
who every now and then sent a winged compliment 
quivering into his mantelet. One came and stuck with- 
in an inch of the narrow slit through which Denys was 
squinting at the moment. 

**Ha! ha!" cried he, **you shoot well, my friend. 
Come forth and receive my congratulations ! Shall 
merit such as thine hide its head ? Comrade, it is one 
of those Englishmen, with his half ell shaft. I'll not 
die till I've had a shot at London wall." 

On the side of the besieged was a figure that soon 
attracted great notice by promenading under fire. It 
was a tall knight, clad in complete brass, and carrying 
a light but prodigiously long lance, with which he 
directed the movements of the besieged. And when 
any disaster befell the besiegers, this tall knight and 
his long lance were pretty sure to be concerned in it. 

My young reader will say, ** Why did not Denys 
shoot him?" 

Denys did shoot him ; every day of his life ; other 
arbalestriers shot him ; archers shot him. Everybody 
shot him. He was there to be shot, apparently. But 
the abomination was, he did not mind being shot. Nay, 
worse, he got at last so demoralised as not to seem to 
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\.^r. -K*" was shot. At last the ^-^J^ersid 
^rw^Td wouTd not ws^te ^y more i'^^.^. 

him. 

fact that panes ^^ye fomerlj 



I 



Thev. Tbe forces under Anthony 

andBaldwyn of Burgundy. They 

bad entered Flanders to quell 

a rebellion against tiie Duke of 

Burgundy. 
PortculliB. A grating liung over 

the gateway of a castle or fort to 

be let down to keep tlie enemy 

Oortain. The unbroken wall which [ Aperture. Opening- j;^^f^ 

seems to hang like a curtain j Condensed lire. Fire aU direciiea 
between two towers of a castle 



diamond-shaped. v ^^^. 

Stockade. A fence made ^y *> 

ing stakes into the gro^" ^i^ 
DenyB. ABurgandian^^^^^^^^ 
had been pressed into ta ^^ 

of the besiegers, f^® ,. n^ 
the chief Characters m m 

Cloister and the Beafih> 



a 

or fortified place. 
Import. Meaning. 
Pioneer. A soldier who clears the 

way before an army. 
Catapults. Machines used (before 

the introduction of cannon) for 

throy^ing great- stones. 
Mantelet. A kind of very large 

shield used to protect besiegers 

as they were advancing towards 

the enemy. 
Sappers. Men employed in digging 

under the foundations of walls, 

etc. 
Quarrel. A diamond-shaped bolt 

for the crossbow. It is the 

Welsh word for "pane,'* from the 



at one point. , . - „^ ^ 

Penthouse/ A shed sloping from a 

building. .,-. 

MedlsBval. BeloncinfitothemiaaAe 

ages. ^^ 

Crenelets. Openings at the top f/ 
towers ; embrasures hattlemer^^' 
atongonels. MaohiWor throwix^/ 

stones to batter walls 
Barbican. A defe^f outside the 
walls, generally in front of the 
gate, or at the end of a draw- 
bridge. 

At London wan. Denys hired him- 
self out as a soldier to any leader- 
and he heped to be some time led 
to the aUack of London. 



LESSON iiO. 
A S/eOE IN THE MIDDLE AGES. 

PABT II. 

-^ W'as a hriglxt day, clear, but not quite frosty. The 
^Sotts of the Jtf^si^g^^g force were concentrated against 
» space ofai,^^ t two hundred and fifty yards, containing 
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two curtains and two towers, one of which was the 
square barbican, the other had a pointed roof that was 
built to overlap, and by this means a row of dangerous 
crenelets between the roof and the masonry grinned 
down at the nearer assailants, and looked not very unlike 
the grinders of a modern frigate with each port nearly 
closed. The curtains were overlapped with penthouses 
somewhat shattered by the mangonels, and other sling- 
ing engines of the besiegers. On the besiegers' edge of 
the moat was what seemed at first sight a gigantic ar- 
senal, longer than it was broad, peopled by human ants, 
and full of busy, honest industry, and displaying all the 
various mechanical science of the age in full operation. 
Here the lever at work, there the winch and pulley, here 
the balance, there the capstan. Everywhere heaps of 
stones, and piles of fascines, mantelets, and rows of 
fire-barrels. Mantelets rolling, the hammer tapping all 
day, horses and carts in endless succession rattling up 
vrith materials. 

At the edge of the moat opposite the wooden tower, 
a strong penthouse, which they called " a cat," might 
be seen stealing towards the curtain, and gradually 
filling up the moat with fascines and rubbish, which the 
workmen flung out at its mouth. It was advanced by 
two sets of ropes passing round pulleys, and each worked 
by a windlass at some distance from the cat. The 
knight burnt the first cat by flinging blazing tar-barrels 
on it. So the besiegers made the roof of this one very 
steep, and covered it with raw hides, and the tar-barrels 
could not harm it. 

And now the engineers proceeded to the unusual 
step of slinging fifty-pound stones at an individual. 

This catapult was a scientific, simple, and beautiful 
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T^Yik 8\vi.Tig Stones cut with stiarp edges on purpose, 

wtruc^^t repeatedly, and broke it i^ g^^gral places. 

f. -besiegers turned two ot tiieir sling^j engines on 

f^tSter. and kept --^-^tly ^Unling'smsller 

.es on to the V^^^toX^^^ J^^ha.rhioan, and killed 

, of the engineers. ^ J-urk disdained tore- 

. He flung a iortyV'''^^ f °»e on to the besiegers' 

,t catapult, and hitti^J ^» the neighbourhood of 

axis, knocked the "^ °1„ f'^^,^*^re to pieces, and 

the engineers skipP^^f ;^'^, y«"ing. 

Uhe next morning ^-^ "^welcome sight greeted the 

iged. The cat was covered with mattresses and 

hides, and fast fiUi^^ "P *Je moat. The knignt 

3d it, but in vain ; ^^^S burning tar-barrels on 

at in vain. Then ^^'^ bis own hands he let 

I by a rope a bag of burning sulphur and pitch, 

stunk them out. But Baldwyn, armed like a 

31, ran, and bounding on the roof, cut the string, 

,he work went on. Then the knight sent fresh 

eers into the mine, and undermined the place 

nderpinned it with beams, and covered the beams 

y with grease and tar. 

break of day the moat was filled, and the wooden 
began to move on its wheels towards a part of 
rtain on which two catapults were already playing 
ach the hoards, and clear the way- There was 
'aing awful and magical i^ itg approach without 
agency, for it was driven bv internal ro]}ers 
I by leverage, 
the top was a platform where stoo* the /f^^ 
»g party protected in ft-n^+T Tv,p dra^^^^^^"* 
•ret, which stood vertTT ^^ ^^^ L^on\s^ii^^ 
.ut better protecterhvY^.'^'^'^i^^^- ""'^ 

^y ^uii suits o> 
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besieged slnng a.t tine to^^er, and struck 
vain. It -WEbS -w^ll «3.^f<3i:icic3<l with mattr* 
and presently -wsl^ £i.ti -fclxei esdge of ttie moj 
bade fire tli^ rxain^ -tixi<-l^mea.th it- 
Then ttie ICxxxTkisla en^ne flung a a 
hundredweigtit; x-i^lrat Ei.i:i^oxigst the knigh 
two away -wit; la. it o£f ttie to'wer on to tljCj 
And now ±.\n.& l>e!sic3g^ira#? catapults flun, 
barrels, and fired, tine tioards on both sj 
assailants ran Tai> the l«.cltlers behind ti, 
lowered tlae dlra^^bridf-e on to the Latfe 
w\iile the catapults in conoert fl"^g tar- 
ftredthe aajoinin^ works to dislodya tbe rf,^ 
The armed ncten orx the platform «p,^ 

bridge, lea by IBaldwy^- ^ *^! "1": "?^ ^ 
bis m^n-at-arnas naet th«»,, ^"d .. t.^rfnl ,, 

sued, m Avhicn naany «- .^V t>„x -_, /**« 

down oil tne na/i-t«-''' +^,itr*,r nnW fi, i * 

-, ,T-.Vn^ tHe tower, ann tije foeHi\» 

swarming up t»e timet t. »es,e 

driven off the ^^{f^' ^„,^ the 6ow« „,„„;d j,^ 
Another "^^""*f ' i,«.d the ^Wn;, „/,;,, J," 
taken; but .«^/^ this f«st.-*?Jt t/ie „«,ferpinne 
timed, that just; ^^^^^ siicJrf^^"^^ «(/jA- awa3^ fr, 
way, and the <3ra^-hJ-id^-« c/tHf and poun 

walls, tearing" t-» -„«^ t>ie masonry ^nd on to 
soldiers off it ag-«'i»«*' 

moat. 4-±erGA «■ ^f^^'^^ ^iiout, and in a 

Thebesieg-ed «^ ^^^ ^^^^ fellows; hxzt sti 

surrounded ^^^^^^^arter- Wiii^e a party '^i^;^-}' 
gay, offered them ^^^-i^ers i^rtd the turret i" n*^ 
disposed of tlaes^, o ^^^^,j^^_ 4t this A,vorl. 

^th a sort of ^^^^^f P J^e put £re-h^^^ *^^ 



busy as the tali ic^^^ 
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spear, and thrust them into the doomed structure late 
so terrible. To do this, he was obliged to stand on a 
projecting beam, holding on by the hand of a pike- 
man to steady himself. This provoked Denys ; he 
ran out from his mantelet, hoping to escape notice in 
the confusion, and levelling his crossbow missed the 
knight clean, but sent his bolt into the brain of the 
pikeman, and the tall knight fell heavily from the wall, 
lance and all. 

The knight, his armour glittering in the morning 
sun, fell headlong, but turning as he neared the water, 
struck it with a slap that sounded a mile off. 

None ever thought to see him again. But he fell 
at the edge of the fascines, and his spear stuck into 
them under water, and by a mighty effort he got to 
the side, but could not get out. Anthony sent a dozen 
knights with a white flag to take him prisoner. He 
submitted like a lamb, but said nothing. 

From " The Cloister and the Hearth" hy Charles Eeade. 



FaadBes. A fagot of young 

branches, brushwood, etc. What 

were they used for ? 
An indiyidual. The knight on the 

walls. 
Underpinned. Propped it up so 

that it should not fall till the 

besieged wished. 
Hoards. Hoardings, palisades, 

barriers. ■ 
Invulnerable. That cannot be 

wounded. 
Offered them quarter. Offered to 

spare their lives if they would 

yield. 

COMPOSITION.— Try to describe some of the chief differences 
between a siege in the middle ages and a siege at the present time. 



Grenades. The grenade, from which 
the Grenadiers got their name, 
was a hollow metal ball, about 
two inches and a haif across, 
filled with gunpowder. It was 
fired by a fuse, and then thrown 
in among the enemy. The ' * sort 
of hand grenades " mentioned in 
the lesson, not being filled with 
gunpowder, would not explode, 
and, therefore, served the purpose 
of firing works, rather than of 
killing men. 
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'^ liEADER ,,, 
LESSON 21- ^^^ 

THE KING'S SENTI/y|^^ 

^assacE^ aenry Stoddard (1826- > ^a.s h.^ , „ 

^« 1«j«'^dfo,;''f, .In his youth he worked m ^^ f°J^.^ York, wjj'e^ 

na^*'."«'J downP°«''on in the Custom House. A^rf°^l!^'^\ '^'^'«h 
»a»ae in the neL"« reviewer. Much of his woj-t^'^/urticr ei„„gea 
?°^«,^vith4«^^^pers but he has published twoo^Xler^^"* ^^« 
ae^re^^^of?^^^^^^^ 

before tie ij; 'V^''''<^^en came a man 

'^ientheii ^ ^^ ^Jng of Teberistan. 

" "Wio art th ^^ *^^^ daring man, he cried, 

' ' A lion-iuQx °'^' ^®Jlow ? " Whereto he replied, 

Moreover, I „^ *°*^ a swordsman, I ; g 

^ ^^'nous bo-^^ ^^^^'ed in archery : 

Can drive hjg *°' Who of men alone 

besides my co*^^°^^ through the hardest stone. 

J,^ow to read^Iu^®' **"Jed in desperate wars, 

Sf ''^ 'he se^ . ® middle of the stars. I^ 

^^°' ^^end t„ '°e of Emeer Khojend, 

?"" ^*^e I left °'^«. has none to be his friend- . 

'®^e, if 8 "' -f hope, an honest man, 
To who • ^ ^'% the Lord of Teberistan." 

i^^^rf S *;^^er : « j ^^^^ men enow, I5 

, '^ 00 king , ^«' apt with the sword and bow; 
Wh ''"^ ^ W^^' °^ °««d to ; what we need 
p!t^' *" keep ^*y be trusted-word and deed : 
S^f-^I in iffi'^^^ from us, would yield thear breath; 
J'^^e.- .^'^Qdfaithfuller in death". 90 

i^"^^ ^M^'''' *^« 'monarch claps his hands. 

"^*hat o *^^ ^^'^ before him sfcan*^^' 
"'^e.unknownofhim, had come 



9>. 



) the king, and fearful of his ^ooxa . 
nly his lord : " You guard me, ria^^e, so w 
1 1 have made this man my sentinej ". 
IS did the happy archer gain his end, 
I thus his sovereign find at last a friend, 
lo from that hour was to his service bound, 
sn as his hawk, and faithful as his hound. 

►w when a moon of nights had ta'en its flight, 
nid the darkness of a summer night, 
le king awoke, alarmed, with fluttering breath, 
ke one who struggles in the toils of death, 
d wandered to his lattice, which stood wide, 
hence, down below him in the court, he spied 
ihadowy figure, with a threatening spear. 

Vhat man art thou ? if man— and wherefore here 

Tour sentinel, and servant, O my lord ! " 

learken ! " They did. And now a voice was heard, 

t whether from the desert far away, 

from the neighbour-garden, who could say? 

far it was, yet near, so loud, yet low ; 

Vho calls ? " it said. It sighed, ''I go ! I go r' 

en spake the pallid king, in trouble sore, 
lave you this dreadful summons heard before?" 
^hat voice, or something like it, have I heard- 
.rchance the wailing of some magic bird)— 
ree nights, and at this very hour, O king ! 
b could not quit my post to seek 'the thing, 
fc now, if you command me, I will try, 
lere the sound was, to find the mystery." 
ro I follow Where it leads, if anywhere, 
1 what It IS and means, to me declare; 
^^y be ill, but I will hope the best: 
la^ste, for I am weary, and must rest." 




THE Kll^Ct^ 
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J'^y. as one that Mfovld surprise a- thie^ 
^° ^ight detect the rustling of a leaf, 
,^ ««ntine] stole out into the nigh*, 
'>ew that the king kept him stJI m sight- 
^^^^ him. with a blanket o'er his bead 

; .-'^rapeddown to his feet, as he were dead; 

a^^ «P««r trembled in his hands his inees 
/ft !^^-a* length he sank beneath the trees. 
*»\^ voice waf heard, and now more near 
/o 7**«n it faded last— it was so clear : 

* ^>x ^^ought the wondering soiaier, 

* ^*H fnd why." ^-^' J°°^'°^ T± "" 
^^ J^^^d his simple soul with lore and awe- 

■^,- !^o«an, standing by his side, 

■»>:*^^*»t have been the widow or the bride 

>' 'c^:^^ ^*eat iing, so much of ioy s^nd ^^^ ^^ 

-^^ t^^^-* «P« *^*^^-'""Ied the bright hair-- 
?'*=^^**e quenchless eyes, dimmed tbe ong 

^ J*^' bom of woman, half so fair ! 

^ ^'itiful I who art thou ? " ^ , 

^.^ «' Know, O man I 

^^*>^j^*^6, ^ho rules in Teberistan— - 
^K.^^*your lord, whose end i^^^S^ ^^ die." 
^ ./^Q friend— what friend ?— for mm w 
^:^ But she : '"Tis written you must hve . 
^-X- ^**^my hfe rejected — can I give / 
^.^^ ^ son," she whispered in his ear, 
^ ^ ^ay, it seemed, in hope and fear, 
-^^^iie would demand should be denied. 
^ -, ^ sudden hand against his side 
=^=». ^.^*rt ached, but spake not. - Fetch your son, 
^^ **'; refuse, and I am gone 
^^J^e parley." Stifling the great sigh 

^ ^s breast, he answered " He shall diel 
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\nd now for tlie fast time he ^^^t:^^^^^ xxo^ ^^^j^ 
Besides themselves there \sraB ^ y^xx^ \cl^^ * f 
Which made liis hlood run ^^ ^^^ ^^^ gP^' 

His resolution that, for the ^^^^^.^ ' ^ \yO^ ^^ 

His hoy must perish. So he ^^ ^i^ t>^ t>^°^ 
And hke the swiftest arrow i^^ ^^^^^^ Ijci^^* 
The phantom vanished, and h^ i>T:3^ t>lx^^^ ^^^^© ; 
His sleeping child as ransom ^^^^^^^^ ^^^^' ' ^^ 

Leaving that strange, bright ^^ ^^^^ tx^ ' 
Who, smiling sadly, soon as b-^ ^^^ ^^^ ^^^nd 
Ban to her lord, fallen upon *>*^^^i^^ ai^ ^^"^' 
And while she lifted his dead ^ ^^^^^ ^ ^isBei her ow^ ^^ ^-^^ 
Her arms around him, and h^^ ^^ \^^^ **€rain. 

Kissed his cold lips, till, wari^^ * j park 

^ ir<^^^ in the dark. 
Meanwhile the sentinel dov?'^^ "^^^^^^ 
Groped his way homeward, ^^^c>^^ ^ tb^^^^* ^^*~ 

Uncertain of himself and »XX ^y\^^^^ ^^^ 

For the k>w branches wex-e ^^ a^^^^:x 1^^ ^^^^ ^°* ®*^ ' 

But whether to urge f astox ^^ ^0^^ \ 

Since they both clutched ^xx'^ ^{a t^^ . ^ f©®^^ 

Nor, so irregular his heeuirV^ ^ - \e^^^^^ i^^ar 

Whether he ran, or dragged 1^^^ J^.^ yxi^ ^^^~ 11^ 

When, half a league heirxg o^^^^ xxV^^ oi P^^^' 

His poor mean hut, ther^ bro^^ ^^^"^^ cfe^r^^ 

As from a child who wakes -ita f ^-p0 ^^^e, ^^^ ^^^ 

And, while its parents listen, ^^^ ^ ^ "? 

A cry like Father I ^s^7\xence, ^^^ ^1^^ '^ed? 120 

Was it from out the Imt, or i^ * v* J^^ h^y ^®^® dead? 

What if some robber- witli th© ^ \f ^^^ J it barred, 

What— dreadful tlio-CLglit !— wl^^^ -j ^^^^A 

He reached the dooir in haste, ^^ ^^^^ ^^^ 

As when at set of stxti lie went ^^^y- J^^^ 125 

Shutting the lad in from all nig^^^ J^r*^^ 

As safe as in the lo-v^ing mother ^ 
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aicb. could no longer fold liim : all was fast, 
) iootstep since his o^wn tliat night had passed 

3ross the threshold no man had been there ; 

Y7a8 still within, and cold, and dark, and bare; 

ire, but not dark : for, opening now the door, 

le fitful moon, late hidden, out once more 

vrust its sharp crescent through the starless gloom 

ke a long scimitar, and smote the room 

Ith pitiless brightness, and himself with dread— 

or, childless man ! for there his child was dead! 

spake not, wept not, stirred not; one might say, 
I that first awful moment passed away, 
was not, but some dead man in his place 
od, with a deathless sorrow in its face ! 
m— for a heart so stricken as was his, 
suddenly set upon by agonies, 
3t find as sudden a relief, or break- 
wept a little for his own sad sake 
[ for the boy that lay there without breath, 
Dm he so freely sacrificed to Death t 
reaf ter kneeling softly by the bed 
3 buried, and hands wrung above his head, 
.aid what prayer came to him ; and be sure 
prayers of all men at such times are pure. 

.St he rose, and lifting to his heart 
irtrt^o'lo'^-'T'^ *^-* ^-oped apan^ 

Dpmg nis cloak round all xxrUu i 
lield it from th. a \ ^ lo^mg care, 

^.aggered T i ^^^ ^^^ *^« <^old air, 
.aggered slowly out in the black ni^ht 
aere was thaf «f>. oiacK: night. 

ke the chiM . I ^""^^ ""^^^^ ^^^ ^^ ^^g^* 

ing stood wait- 1 v *^^ ^^^^^^ ^^^" 

waiting him— reprieved of Fate ! 
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;;_What was it, soldier?" - God preserve tli^ ^f!!^ ^ 

J: ^as nothing." '* Tell me quickly." -A sii^^^^^H. 
-^ ^t worth your hearing. In the park I fauti^ \ 

^^^lonely woman sitting on the ground, 
^^aUing her husband, who had done lier wrong, 
^^^ose house she had forsaken— but not long; 
JK^\ T^^^ peace between them— dried the U^^^ 

vvnat bear you there ? '* "A child I was ^^ i^r/^ ' * /^ 

^ paused a moment-" It is mine, oh king I '' % - . 

'-^lar^!^^^^' a°d know all. So young to die— ^ 

^ousha7h^^''^''--^"^^^^"'^^'^^'^^^ '^o 

I aw« X ^^ Vizier— shake not your head ; •" ^- 

^o7thisV^^^^^^^''' Be comforted. 

I will h^ ^^^ ^^^^^ ^^ yours, who met my doom. 

Of <3jy ^ '^^^^ ^or ^ini a costly tomb 175 

With m^^ ^^^Wes, glorious to behold, 

Ivory a*!^'^ ^ ^^^^ device inlaid of gold, 

Blazoned ^^^^^^us stones, and thereupon 

And yo *^^ ^^^® ^^^ story of your son, ^^0 

That nev^^' ^^^^®^' ^^ whonoi shall history ii^ll ^ 

j?V ^^ ^^^g but one had such a sentixi^l - ^^^ ^^^/U^imt o/ 
^essrs.^^^ poems of Bichard Henry Stox>i>^^^'" " 
Tebertstan """^^^s Scribner's Sons. A^^^^fjie ---- 

dora? * An imaginary king- 1 A moon of x^^^a-^. A^ ^ 
^ ^OTT tQ ® As lie were ^^ ^ ^^^ Viie ^« 

undersfcoo/?**'^. What word is dead. ^^^-t^*^- , v 

^^r, or^^? My life re3eO*« ^^^^ ^V.ov.t 

chief. ^^11-. An independent rejected. ^f^p^'^'^' ^ 

^^Jend. ^ Paxley. Tal^, 

p ^"^^estaj,"^ town in Russian ^^ agreeiii^^^^,.xtl>^ ec d^^^^ 

^o\r. ^r^^- A presence. cTl^*^- %!. ^^ot^^ , \v\ 

Claps hJs ^^gb. Tne pnantotavj.^ ^ jci ^^^^^^.ce.^^ i^^^"^ 

ciappixig^aa. In the East tlie «-- ^— • ^ ^ - >^^ 

servants the hands summons 

u^derstoo^^^i'd. Wliat word is 



Scimitar. ^,.^& ^^^ 

is curved ^-^ = ^tet 



Sentinei^^OsiipjQjq-^ Tell in prose the stor^ 



Vizier. Chi^j^.^i.-^*^' ..t:a..^^^' 



<-^- 



THE sr^:^^ ^^^^^^„ ^jTEBABY ^^^^^^ 
LESSOJSr 32. 
^^^ID IN HIS OWN com. 

meB J^^^"^^ (1780-1849) was for e^^^,Jf,7> *i^ %^«h 
^flt til® -^^^1:^10 J V^ 7 !.,^ the knowledge of the mamers and 
^of tb^.^^^^?^ ^''''^.^.fr«A led Wxn to write, first trareisand 

ve'^^TeB^ ^ithTheTla^^^^^^^^ *.?^d1t^^ T^' .^^ 

his tal®?^^-:»r^ «*W«iri -Raba of ISpaJiaJl/, a^^ its continuation, 

tb of *^/y^^?^K, knd the brightness of the humour secured 
^0 ft re^^^ ^^^Icome in the days of Oeorgre IV. 
e reig^ ^* "the Caliph Haroun al Eashid, of happy 
y tb®^^ lived in the city af Bagdad a celebrated 
^of ^^^ =tiame of Ali Sakal. He was so famous 
^ Lady ^^^d, and dexterity in his profession, that 
la b1^»'^^ «t head, and trim a beard and whiskers, 
\as ^y^^ blindfolded, without once drawing blood. 
3 v^aS ^^* a man of any fashion at Bagdad who 
\i e^V^^y him ; and such a run of business had 
aat a* ^^st he became proud and insolent, and 
\ scarcely ever touch a head whose master was 
, least a* -^eg or an Aga. 

ood for fuel was always scarce and dear at 
;,d, and, as his shop consumed a great deal, the 
lutters brought their loads to him in preference, 
J sure of meeting w^ith a ready sale. 
happened one day that a poor woodcutter, new 
profession, and ignorant of the character of 
feaj, went to his shop, and offered him for sale a 
"^ood, which he had just brought from a con- 
^^^ distsunce in the country, on his ass. Ali 
^^tely offered him a price, making use of these 

*'Por all the wood that was upon the ass ". 
[ Woodcutter agreed, unloaded his beast, and 
Or the money. ''You have not given me all 
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the wood yet," said the barber ; . ^oo^^^ % ^ 

pack-saddle (which is chiefly tnacie ^^ ^^vrj ^^^ J% 
bargain : that was our agreement- ^^^ y^e0^^ ^^ \^ 
other, in great amazement; "■w^ti<^ ® ^ ^v^ i 

bargain? It is impossible." m«c;* ^^^-t. ^^ ^'^'*' 

In short, after many words ^^^ ^^cl^^s^AdX^X:^ ^ ^. ^- 
tbe overbearing barber seized ^^^J^^^t in ^^ ^ ^e.^, 
and all, and sent away the poor P ^^. ^^^ ^^ ^ ^o,,^' 
tress. He immediately ran to ""^l^^^^^custoxx^^^* f/;^ 
griefs : the cadi was one of J^e ^^ ^^^^.tter v.^i->. .t^ 
refused to hear the case. J-d© y . t; , t „^^* *" » 
Higher judge; he also patronised Ah ^^"^^'^^^^^ -«^. 
ii^+ J^-v. 1 • 4. rrVie T)Oor man then, appealed 

light of the complamt. T^?^° , pondered over the 
to the mufti himself. ^'^l^'T^^ l^^ too difficult a 
question, at length settled that " ^^^^^ ^^^. -^ ^.^ 

case for him to decide, no Provision be^ b ^^^^ ^. ^ ^„ 
the Koran : and therefore ^e "V^tlrterfed -, ^^-^-^S:- 

The woodcutter was not f ^^^^^^ t,^.- -^^^ V- 
with got a scribe to write a P^^^^^^-^a^y , ^\%:I-«^-*\ 
self, which he duly presented on ^i_ ^^^v9^ ^^^ ^^^ ^o^ 
l^e went in state to ?be --oBque ■ J^^^^ ^^,.d ^ ...^ 

^ty in readirig petitions is ^^\^^X\^^ *" t^V ^X 
^^ before tie'woodcutter was ^V ^^^ X 

When hft i.^j ^«.cliea t.a*^ _ ^ i^i.^^ "^^ _,weft ^^ 



ity - readii^g petitions is -^^^^^^^^X^ *" \a>^ tl^ 
^^ before tie'woodcutter was ^V ^^^ ^^^^^^ 

kissed the ground; and ^^f^J ^Hh tl^^^^d ^T^'^**' 
before hix^, j^j^ j^^^ds ^''^^^f;^ bea^^-** ^ ^ ^o.*- 

c oak and his feet close togetber , ^^ 

of his case. ,. , .. tbe 1:>^^ rjrl^^ \,e *** 

:.^riend.>. said tbe --Vf|„,, yo..- J:^^*, t^^^^ 

in words: thi former ^^^^^^^ be l^ept, or ** 
thing, aria agreemexxtB i»««* 



in 
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\fi^^^ . >r^:^**»-*i and man; therefore the bart 
^^ae? V0^=*-X:t^ ^ood." Then calling the woe 
-^\rA^ V\'*^K-r^" *lie caliph whispered somettn-ng 
^e^^'V^^'fc^ ^^ t>ut he could heai, and then sent 

W ^°W.S^« ^*^' having made his obeisa,r.ces. 
Z>^ ^°^\^^* ^hich was tied without, took it \>y 
'C\V.et. <;S^^««eded to his home. A few days 
, \xe m^^ to the barber, as if nothiixg liad 
^ened \)e^^^?^ them, requesting tbat he, and a 
panioti ot »^s from the country, might enjoy tlie 
arity oi "^^^ ^a-nd; and the price at which, botb 
».tiorv8 "W®^® ^® performed Avas settled. 

Then the "Woodcutter's crown bad been properly 
V, Mi Sai^*^ a-sked where his companion was- 
We is i^s* standing without here," said the other, 
he shall come in presently." 

cordingly ^^ went out, and retuimed, leading his 
":;er him hy the halter, 
^his is my companion," said he, "and you must 

Jaim." 

iave him ! " exclaimed the barber, in the great- 
.l>rise. " I* is enough that I have consented to 
»^ myself by touching yon ; and do you insult me 
^gr me to do as much to yonr ass ? Away with 
I'll send you. both to Jericho." And forthwith 
^ them out of his shop. 

Woodcutter immediately w^ent to the calipl»/ 

fitted to Bis presence, and related his case. 

5 well," said the conamander of the faitbfnJ. 

Ui Sakal and his razors to me this instaat," 

itned to oxxe of his officers ; and in the course 

'tiutea the barber stood before him. 
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^'^fuse to shave this man's com- 

• Wa.s not 



l^^*^%h to the barber. 

€r*-ound, answered : " 'Tis time, O 



^i"^®*^ ~o*tXici:j3/^^® ^^ agreement ; but who ever 



otA^' 



Ye »• ^ ^\. C>f ti- ^^ *^ *^^^ before ? or ■wh< 
^^e^^o"^^ ^ aa^ ^^*ing it as a true believer?" 



of an ass before? or who ever 

**' ^ sa-^ T^*ing it as a true believer?" 

^ou ^^^o ^A^^^*^*'" said the caliph : "but, at the 

e time, . ^.^^^ ^*^ thought of insisting on a pstck- 

Uebetfvg^ ,^ ^^^ in a load of wood ? No, no; it is 

-woodcutte^ ri-Uij,jj ^^^^ ^^ ^^^ ^^^ immediately, 

ou knoVf Wie <^H.sequences." The barber was tiien 

^ed to ipte^**^ »• large quantity of soap, to lather 

fceast ito'^ i^^a.d to foot, and to shave him in the 

-^iice oi tTfte caliph, and of the whole court, whiisif 

^^s jeered and mocked by the taunts and laughing 

-1, the bystanders. The poor woodcutter was then 

*^sed with an appropriate present of money, and 

^Sdad resounded with the story, and celebrated 

■-^tice of the commander of the faithful. 

From " Baaji Baha.^ by James Mombb. 

Vu.^met.'^^/lr. 1 5^'-««- Wrangling, di.p.ta. 
» in civil and tut, *i.« 3u.d.ge or inagistrate. 

^ - • A kind of Maliometan Mgh 
priest. 

Konox. Tlxe Maliometan bible. 

E«i?J2L®" -^ Mahometan church. 

^uity Itigl^t, i^istice. 

Made His obelaances. Bowed. 
A^%^ ^^J^®7®^- A MahometaD. 
^^ *?il?i^ barber might have 
treatir^U^*^^ ^^«^ thought of 

JL^^Z ^^ ^* ^^ «• Christian?" 

^1^ ^^ ^® faltHful. The 

^ ^«rrJ02r.— Tell, Ixi yoiir ow« \^ ^ 

^e Tvoodoutter. ^ " ^^^ woras, tlie story of tbe 



-^^"^^r:^^ ^'^^ ^Hatters. 
^^.'^^^ llafllild rHaroun the 
^^,^^V^ ^J was Cadiph of Bagdad 
^ '^r^'^^^C^^*^ eighth century. His 
*=^^^ ^^S?^ i^ disguise through 
^^^ ^,^ T^*^ of tbe city form the 
^^''^fa^^^^ / severai of the ^raMcbn 

^=^::^^'^^-. ^irjii (literally, right- 

^^^^/* The governor of a 

^^::^^v::^^^^/ omcer^ 
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Of the palaces in wbicb ^^x^^^'^^yx^'^ ^^\^ **e o^^' 
lived at different times, ^^^c^^^cy^' *^^ 'X'o'^^ ^® ^^4 
one now a royal home. ^^^i^^l^^loHg^^S to ^®^' -^ew^, 
rarely nsed ; St. James's, ^ * tjill ^ ^ueen a^aj- "^f CroT^a 
and Hampton Court, thougt^ J^ *^^e^ ^^'^'i in th ^^^ '^ 
are never likely to have a ^^ 'fc'^*^^ -pftlace onjy ^^^ ^^^gD 
any of tliem ; Whitehall ^^^jr i^ ^iv»*e owners ^^^e; 
of William III.; Westmio-^* *c» ^^oti^ists of two 
Sheen and Theobalds belo**f ^<>* ^:C ^^^^^s, separate?!** 
Windsor Castle at V^^^X^V^^e been a royal homf 
divisions, the Lovirer and *^ X* ^^ tban can be said of 
the Bound Tower or Keet** -^ ^"^^^e ^rstpart of it, on the 
for over 800 years,— wHi^^ ^ "buil* by William the 

any other palace in Europe ' -iff^^ 

site of the Eound ToV<?^*^' ^e *° '^^^ "'^"^^ *^11 tlie 

Conqueror. jid^^jtidsor,— Edward III. 

No great additions "^^ S- *^^ • iug ^* ^P *° ^^'^ ^®^ 
day of the king called "^^"^^^ a, ^^^-it » chapel in honour 
He rebuilt the Low^xr ^**iji ^^ d,-'^*" ^^"''^g®- I'^^is 
Knights of the Gartexr, a-'^^rt^^^? t^o^S^ *^® beautiful 
of the new patron saint o^ a. ^ oa-^tle fell somewhat 

chapel was rebuilt "by ~Et^^^^ rj:t>^ ^^st three Georges, 
roof dates from Henry Vl^' £ *^^-ott* ^* ^°*° thorough 
into disrepair in. fhe day^ *^ X^' ^0^'^ *° ^*^ comfort 
but George rv. and. 'Wil^^^^^ ^iit>^ 

order, adding at the sain^ strong fortress and 

and not a little -fco its beati*^' '^^ ^ .^^tb many stirring 

Windsor ba-virig never ^^ ^o^^ fac* tlia* i* tias seen 
rarely a prison, i-fc is not coi»**,^ -fcl*^ 
events ; its chief interest U®^ * 
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more of the joys and ^°'%^^^ »^y "^tiier 
princes and princesses, 
present. ^q\ »^^ burie 

In St. George's On»V ^^^ed Avife, c' 
Henry VIII. and his hes ^.^^ ^^^ ^^^^ 
Charles I. and George ^^'^^j^q gathered 
in the castle when the t> ^^g him gran 
bouring Eunnymede, ao^ Tobn ''^ France 
James I. of Scotland ao^ 
within it. .^xe edge of "^ 

The palace stands oti ^^^q acres, i 
Park, which contains ove^ ^^^ ^^-^^g ^ 
of Windsor Forest, oo^® ^^uning south 
avenue, three miles long» '^ .^^ed by a st 
walls, ends in Snow HiH^ ^^^^^xind. as the 
III., known in the contitT^ g^ Tower c 
From the top of the ^^-^^ was foui 
the river, Eton College, ■^** ^ gtoke P' 
VI; a few miles furtbei^ poet ^"^y"' 
country churchyard lies t**® ^^ A lit^' 
Beeches, a bit of ancient * ^^^^a, Carta 3 
river are Eunnymede and ^*^a H**?^* 
a clear day Eichmond Pa-^^^ * 
visible. 



COMPOSITION— W"** * 



The OMter. The badge of the 

'^*^.>\?'°'*°<»r ; often applie'* 
^-^P^-^'^^r saint vho has » 
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LESSON 24. 
V/OLSEY'S FAREWELL TO CROMWELL 

Cbomwell, I did not tliink to shed a tear 
In all my miseries ; but tlioii hast forced me, 
Out oi thy honest truth, to play the woman. 
Let's dry our eyes : and thus far hear me, Cromwell; 

g ^n^^ when I am forgotten, as I shall be, 

And sleep in dull cold marble, where no mention 
Of me more must he heard of, — say, I taught thee : 
Say, Wolsey, — that once trod the ways of glory. 
And sounded all the depths and shoals oi honour,— 
10 Found thee a way, out of his wreck, io rise in, 
A sure and sale one, though thy master missed it. 
Mark but my fall, and that that ruined me ; 
Cromwell, I charge thee, fling away ambition; 
By that sin fell the angels ; how can man then, 
15 The image of his Maker, hope to win by *t ? 

Xiove thyself last : cherish those hearts that hate thee ; 
Corruption wins not more than honesty. 
Still in thy right hand carry gentle peace. 
To silence envious tongues. Be just, and fear not. 
20 Let all the ends thou aim'st at be thy country's, 

Thy God's, and truth's ; then if thou fall'st, Cromwell, 
Thou fall'st a blessed martyr. Serve the king ; 
And, — Prithee, lead me in : 
There take an inventory of all I have 
25 To the last penny ; 'tis the king's : mV robe 
And my integrity to heaven, is all 
I dare now call mine own. O Cromwell, Cromwell, 
Had I but served my God with half tHe zeal 
I served my kmg, He would not in mine age 
30 Have left me naked to mine enemies 

From SHAKSPEARE's ^ Ki.,g ^^^ VIIL^ Act IIL^Scmt 
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^ honest truth. Shakspeare 
represents Wolsey as saying :— 
*' Go, get thee from me, Crom- 
well ; 
I am a poor fallen man, un- 

wortny now 
To be thy lord and master ; " 
and Cromwell as answering : — 
" my lord, 
Must I then leave you ? must 

I needs forego 
oo good, so noble, and so true 
Wk ^i?aster?" etc. 
wnen Wolsey was attacked in 
parliament, Cromwell defended 
^im so stoutly that (in the words 
Of a wnter of the time), " he was 
esteemed to be the most faith- 

aSother'i^^''* ^ ^^ ^*^*^^ ^^ 

tomb ''^Me. In a marble 

^^^^ but my fau. Wolsey is now 







^oingr to ^^fj^to rise, %>. 

TtiSL^ tlOLSLt' r' desire ^i 
AnLtyl-tioii' ^ V 

others. ^^A^ \\. 

was cas* ^"^' f^^t W^ *^ -^''^'^ 
TaUed the Pedi ^^^ X^-^.J^/.^'r 
jiev. xiL 7-9. Sa.^^x^l^''^^^^ 
to be equal to GcW***! > '^^T^ 
caused thereby, f^ w? ^t-,^^,^^^y 
of part of Milton.»^^t tz,. fX 
Invontory. A list of ^r^JTfr^^ivff y 
other property. ^i^'uituro i 

Had I but served my ctod. ^^, 

uttered these words, not at 
time of "his is.\\, but at the ti 
of his death.. 

advice 



Croi^S^OSITION.— CJive in yotir own words Wolsey's 

LESSON 25. 

MERCY. 

^®E quality of mercy is not strain ©^^^^^^^ 
J* ^J-oppeth as the gentle rain Iror» ^^ssea-, 
,^Pon the place beneath : it is twx*^ ^^^^ t»1^ea . 
,ij blesseth him that gives, and hij cotnes 

^^« mightiest in the mightiest ; vb crovJ^- 

> th^on^d monarch better f^^^r:^^ 1?°^''' 
^^« sceptre shows the force oi te^aj- 
^^ attribute to awe and --l«f ^'^^ of ^^"^ 
^Jiei-ein doth sit the dread and fe*^^^ , 
f.^^t ^ercy is above this Bceptred ej^ . 

1* is an attribute to Ood Himself ^j^^^ 
4^<3 earthly pov.er dotlx then shoW 

B'rom. Shaksfea»»' 5> 



V*!*^ 
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The aruoity of in«cy. This does I «^ «* tf havf fflosf^^""'' 
not mean " the quality helonRing those who have mosi p 
tomercy," but "the quality (of ■' SHOW*. I« * «'«° "*• ^bolo'- 

virtue) mercy ". ^ "^^ ^°' i ^°Z*tr-iWte to. I* is » ^^^^ 

to iiot rtr«la?d. Portia, hearing ^* *^ Felt toward iings- 
that Antonio admitted s^Snf Of MnfiTS ■ * ^" p^L^ g^yg tis* 



whatcomFuTsion'mustT,^*.(''a°S 
m«mls.htlert,etc. Mercv<=w. 



^vTer of an earthly king seemj 
Er^riike the powerof God when 

the king is more merciful than 



w nugnaert, etc. Mero,, <„ ^ jxi« «"-o - 

nnu-n -"leroy IS not a just. 

ShylJ°r^^^^ON.-(l) Tell briefly the story of Antonio and 
(2) Paraphrase the above lines. 

LESSON 26. 
THE DEFENCE OF RORKE'S DRIFT. 

^ot^V\^^M^% Ha«r«ard, a very popular novelist, was bom in 
in Sm fv. A« • x^""" ^875 to 1879 he was in the Government service 
ledff» i^r il *• ? "** during this period that he picked up the know- 
ft^l^J the counter which 1^ has shown in such stories as "King 
t?w9o» s Mmes," " She," ' ' JUlan Quatermain," and "Nada the 
rif •„ Jho success of these stories and of others similar ("Cleo- 
tTrt^ BncBriflrhteyes," and "Montezuma's Danghter") is due 
"* lueir wealth of mcidents— often improbable, often impossible inci- 
aents. Uncritical readers enjoy the excitement, and even critical 
readers are not unwilling to pass an idle hour in following the adven- 
tures of Allan Quatermain, Thomas Wingfield, or Sir Henry Curtis. 

Some little distance from the banks of the Buffalo, 

and on the Natal side, near to a mountain called Tyana, 

stood two buildings erected by the Kev. Mr. Witt; 

Korke's Drift, from which No. 3 column had advanced, 

being immediately in front of them. One of these 

buildings had been used as a storehouse and hospital, 

and in it were thirty-five sick men. The other was 

occupied hy a company ^^ the 24th regiment, under 

the command of the iate Ijieut, Bromhead. 

On the 22nd ot Ja.iinsbry, the ponts at Borke's Drift 
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of Lonsdale's regirx^ent, I.i«vLt. ^, 

Oncommgtothe bank of tfa^ ^i 

ir^ .?:'^ *° ^"-^^ tt^^xxa «.cross 
reached them, they ooxxixiixxiaica.te<a 
news that the general's ca.ixiT> tia. 
destroyed by a Zuln imp^i. ^ 

message arrived from I^iexi-fc. IBroi 
learned the tidings of <aisaster, rec 
to join him at the comixaissai-ia.-b 
horse he rode thithier, -fco ±ina. I^ieij 
entire force at his conQ.xxian<a., amc 
inclusive of the sick a,nd -fctie ctiai 
m loopholing and l>ax-iricja.^iiig -fcti 
(both of which ■bia.il<3.ix:igs -vsrexres t,l 
necting them by zi3.eei.ns of a. foxrtii 
and Waggons. Hsb^riix^ xri<a.<3.erx 
Lieut. Chard retnx-nea. -fco -fclie I>: 
and Mr. Daniells, a?v1io xxianaged 
moor them in ttie rxii<3.<3.1e of the* 
assistance of a. fe>?v men to def 
decks. This ga,llsLn.fc sn.ggesfcion. 
practicable, Ijieixfc- C3"tia.xr<3L xvittLtl: 
with the waggon suxicL -fclxose Txndei 
They arrived -fctieire a.l:>on.t 3 5 
wards an ofiBcer of 3Z>nT7Xiford's 
accompanied Toy a.lt>o\a.t a. Inaniirrc 
asked for orders. He -wva.s request* 
in the direction of iilrie enemy, anc 
advance as mncli a-s ^o^^^^^^> *« 
80todo,npon fctt© fenildi^S^ a.nd 






^.^^^ «"^" 1 .-A ^^^ ^^^*" Tig- ti*^**. V^' 



sit ion- f'^^^^A turv^®^__t.^eat t»y „ ^a-S ^^^ 



-. a,t a ^un *g*;^^aVerB ^'^^^.d^^^f *^^a.gg°V ^^*' 
^d fire fton ^^^^,n &V ^ 












.t st«^y tiu.-- store ^"— ^^eo^^-^^^^^B. c«"- 



t:^ ^? 
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urage of the Zulus gotjlI^SL x^of: i>r-<3vaii 

ey fell back, that is, ±txosG of tilx&ixi. 

Lve. 

By this time the JDctsbiix force of t;tie XJi 
)00 of them perhaps, sltxA ixsu-vii^^ Hic^gA 
dge of rocks, took: poss^ssioxa of tlzfc^ 
;atioii and the bush. siix-x"c>xiri:<a.ixi^j- it, fr-on 
ae fire, though ba,<3Jy <iijr^<3t^<3., ^wa,s \ 
laat at length the littlo g-a^x-x-isoxa of ^whi 
orced back into their ixixxexr ^xxtxr^xxcliirK 
►oxes. Creeping up ixxx^aexr cjo-v^xr of tl 
iulus now delivered assa-xxlt a,ft^xr a.ssai: 
vail. Each of these fioiroo xrTishes Ajvas i 
he bayonets wielded "by ttie l>xra.v« -white 
arther side. The assegais cla.sl:ie<a agam 
)arrel8, everywhere the 33Q.T3.s«:esiir>^ j.». s 
iavage war-cries and ttie ctLeers of the 
:o8e together thro^xglx ^Y.^ ^^I^'^^ZJ^^ 
^d Zulu warrior th.xx^t «.^a. ^^*^^f ^t^ 
other across the narrow waAl . -fcla«.t> w 

Undi could not climj. ixleli-b was clos-^ 

Now it grew darlc ^^^ J^ ^^^ ^3.«e of «^^ 

spears flashed ^^^^^^^^^T^'J^^Ie To-rrel^, 
tongues of flame slxotf^ox^ ^^^^ «,^ 

flying upv^«^^JJ ^^^- ^^"""^; ?Wch of t.1 
^\,,,were. ^^f^^^ -fco ±«.^^ ^^ ^^ll \>e seen o. 
thrown on ^P^tv^c>xxx«^^^^f ^^°^^^ ai«.. tb^:-: 
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vfas a flame, ^.*, j is oo Are / .-; f^^Sse^ ^^-^ a. 

of - The hosp><>f t^a,e on 5^^ "^ ^^o^ ^^^^ 

The hospifca-* ^jia not nio' *^<3 i *^ i^^ 



it , ""^OBl. 



some of whom f'^^l of men, ^^- Xt J' ^e^ 
garrison, a bao^ i^^ar away tk j^*^ at T*® c2«^ ^'cfc 
time these must *^urnine dJ„ ^iet *°^e » . ^^de*? T^ 
ing. and hold th^^^^. ^S'^^.^^-i^! *^e .^ '^^1' 
now were upon *^ ^^e po^^ ^'Vj it'^f *^e i°^« bS 
for this was hey^*^*"^ ^''^^f o/ '^' ^i^t^ ^^k,^!' 

devotion. ^^^b biased *^**^ b? ^^' oft 

room did Fn^"" ^^^ othp>. ^<i l^r ®**l ^ 
Jones, and ^°°f^ni«nition ' ^oJ^T^^fe. i''^^ after 
arm-for tU«- --^, ,,,f^ ^a^ ^ ^t^ \«.d $' 
assegais of tJae >" tjjeij. ^. ^*-~-^a_ '^e \fU:. 

^niild not save tnem evexy one ; y.i ^^ Mrili ^^ arn^ ^ 
Tead ana the assegais bit dee^ ^ /^i' ^e. '^^-^ 
foes fell, fresh ones sprang i^^o t^. ^^t, ^^fetf ^^^J' 
fighting furiously, those few g^n^ ^i^ *^<J eve^ ^^- 
b^ck, alas! leaving so^ehelples^* ^^n ^^ '^^ci s^ 
fire and the spear. ^ «« ^^o^radj^^ *^i^ I 

^ It would he of little n^e to fo,, '' *° ^ie^* 

the events of that night. All ^^.^ step fc, ^ 

teuton, varied from ti«,e to time^' C ^ «*«P ^n 
All mght long the httle Ko ^ . 3^<Jesn.^ ^® 6tri^ 
^e foe AH were wear! ^""^ "^ <iefenr**« '^s^a^ jf ^ 
^ore wounded, but theTT'? °^*Cw '^ ^^^'i b^^l' 
learning hospital, wastiL'^^! ^n by\^«Je dead ^'J^ 



«OBingles,,,J«%htof'^^^ 
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went the bearded, clergyman, with prayers and consola- 
tions upon his Jips, and a bag of cartridges in his hands, 
and to and fro also went Chard and Bromhead, direct- 
ing all things. 

By degrees the Englishmen were driven back, the 
hospital and its approaches were in the hands of the 
foe, and now they must retire to the inner wall of the 
cattle kraal. But they collected sacks of mealies and 
built two redoubts, which gave them a second line of 
fire ; and let the Zulus do what they would, storm the 
place they could not, nor could they serve it as they 
had served the hospital and destroy it by fire. 

At length the attacks slackened, the firing dwindled 
and died, and the dawn broke, that same dawn which 
showed to General Lord Chelmsford and those with 
him all the horror of Isandhlwana's field. Here also 
at Eorke's Drift it revealed death and to spare ; but for 
the most part the corpses were those of the foe, some 
four hundred of whom lay lost in their last sleep around 
the burning hospital, in the bush, and beneath the 
walls of corn-sacks ; four hundred killed by one hundred 
and thirty-nine white men all told, of whom thirty- 
five were sick when the defence began. The little 
band had suffered, indeed, for fifteen of them were 
dead, and twelve wounded, some mortally, but, seeing 
what had been done, the loss was small. Had the 
Zulus once won an entrance over the last entrench- 
ment of biscuit boxes not a man would have remained 
alive. Surely biscuits were never put to a nobler or a 
stranger use. 

The daylight had come, and the enemy vanished 
with the night, retreating over a hill to the south-west. 
But, as th^ defenders of Rorke's Prift guessed, he bad 
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10 intention of abandoning his attack. Therefore they 
mew that this was no time to be idle. Sallying out 
){ their defences they collected the arms of the dead 
Zulus, then returned, and began to strip the roof of 
the store of its thatch, which was a constant source 
of danger to them, seeing that fire is a deadlier foe 
even than the assegai. They were thus engaged when 




A UNION JACK FijYINa AMIDST THE SMOKE. 

.gain the Zulus appeared to make an end of them. 
)nce more the weary soldiers took up their positions, 
nd a while passed. Now they perceived thai; the 
Jndi, who had been advancing, slowly commenced to 
^^1 back^ ^ movement that they were at a loss to under- 
'and, till a shout from those who were engaged in 



— -^1 
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stripping the roof tolA t^ixe ^lac3 xxgws tba^ 
troops were advancing ±o ^JolgItt xtgHg^L ^ 

Tiiesewere the jrex1c1.aix3.fiE <3:f J^o. 3 coltunn 
down from IsandiilTvana. I^i±tlG aid the gen ^ 

those with him ei^p&Gt ±0 ^Lr^d a soul Jiving at ^ 
■Drift, for they also htsud S6ex3. ±htG suHgzi zaassef 
Undi retreating fronx tloLG jposij, sbrid the coh 
smoke rising from tlie bxxr-xxixxgr I^ospitsul conGro 
worst fears. What ttieix T^as i^lx^ixr joy when 
ceived a Union Jstek: fljrixxgr sbiictidst the sir 
heard the ring of a Britisli olieex- xrisixxg from 
tered walls and tb.e S^gIgidlgg of ssbcka of co 
ward galloped Col. Russell axxci lxi& xnoiznted 
in five minutes more those TV^ho xrexxi.a,iiie<a 0/ 
son were safe, and tlie a^f^rxoG of liorke's J 
thing of the past ; anottiexr glorious page 
bound into that great book ^vliiolx is oaller 
0/ Englishmen. 

Frcm the " Tr-ue Story SooA?, '^ ^>2/ ^^^- ^^^ 

^^^^0 The river boxtuding Na.ta.1 I "^^^H «^«.SS^I^ 
on the north, and separatixxg it ^^""Zi^ rlSm' 

^ng of the Zulus was Cety wayo, I S^^SSS^^^^V 
on whom Sir Bartle IFrere, Kigl^ I ^?"^S1SSLi -^^ 

Commissioner for Sontlx i^irica, I T^Z.^^ T^^^l^ 
f^Q needless war. On Jaxxiaary \ ^J^l^taMLX-ia.'fc 

22nd, anative army Boarprisedt^el Co^^^^^™-^, 
British, and defeated tYxexxx wxtli \ ^^^^a. 

Jud been in three oolumxis. \ aefena-ers 

. Second battaiion. \ sb.owing * 

aK'-^" Pontoons, feoats J^^^^Mel BiW^o»«*^»« 

t^'i T^;lment. Tlio r'om. \ defence. 
I^ Contingent, xuaaer Com \ ^^^^ 

.■S A soldier »rBxea^t^\ Africa t 
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Impracticable. Not to be done. 
WiUidrew from the ponts. 
I>i]mford.Lieutenant-Golonel Durn - 

ford. 
Hl8 men were Basutos. 
Isandhlwana (the place of the little 

hand) was where the English had 

been defeated. 
Concentrated fire. A fire falling on 

one place from several directions. 
Martinis. Martini-Henry rifles. 
Assegai. Zulu spear. 



miimlTilng. Lighting up. 
Devotion. Willingness to die lor 

THe wHite arm. The bayonet 
Ammunitioii. Cartridges. 
Consolations. Comfort' 
Kraal. A group of native huts. 
Redoubts. Small forts meant tobe 

used for a shorfc time only. 
Sallying. Going out from behind 

a defence. 



COMPOSITION.-(l) Write a short account of the defence ol 
the huildings at Rorke's Drift. ,. ^ 

(2) Make a list of all the English soldiers named in the preceamg 
lesson. 



LESSON 27. 
THE VICTORIA CROSS. 

Oeorffe Jolm Whyte-Melville (1821-1878), the son of a Fife- 

shire laird, was educated at Eton, served ten years in the Coldstream 
Guards, joined the Turkish cavalry as a volunteer during the Crimean 
War, wrote historical and sporting novels, and met his death in the 
hunting field. 

[Victoria Cross, 7th Hussars, Major Chari^es Crawford Fraseb 
—•'For conspicuous and cool gallantry on 31st of December, 1858, 
in having volunteered, at great ^ .rsonal risk, and under a sharp fire of 
musketry, to swim to the rescue of Captain Stisted and some men of 
the 7th Hussars, who were in imminent danger of being drowned in the 
River Raptee, while in pursuit of the rebels. Major Eraser succeeded 
in this gallant service, although at the time partially disabled, not 
having recovered from a severe wound received while leading a squadron 
in a charge against some fanatics, in the action of Nawabgunge, on the 
13th of June, 1858."]— i^Vo;^ ^^g u j^ndon Gazette ". 

1. GiiE AMINO eyes and dusky faces, 

Brazen guns, depressed for slaughter. 
Track of blood in furrowed places. 

There the jungle, here the water; 
Eager troop and opening section, 

Crash of grape and hiss of ball ; 
Trumpets at a chief^s direction 

Sounding the recall. 



2. "Turn a^ain, -y^sr^ &1:xsl11 ixoii Ixgg 

Others in tilxG jtgsltt ucksuy iG^d tj 
We hsbVG soixnetiliix:!^ y^^ ^o <. 

Througb the -w-oun ^3^543, tihiiroug 
Clear the jpx-ess a,r:i<3 stGzxi th 
In tli?.t str©€bTxi fib €^OTx:tirsbdG^s ly 
We musfc liaT?-© irixxi oixt I " 

3. Chargers bold fitnd ^ri^GJrs bold 
None dare sfceixi ±1xsl± fiorrGxi 
Breaking over ^irtb. sbnd shoul 
Sweeping dovs^n^var-d ixian a I 



au. 




TKE TTICXOMi*^ CROSS. 



In ItB l>erxa tlxe strearrx ^!^"^ J^ f ! 
Foes o.feovLt l^im. ^'^^t^^^Ts . 
Clings tlie T»a.itnea Tavissa 

Off witl. l.v.oiae, ^;^;' SlV^"^^ 
Heeaiess of -J^^J^^ ,or la.1 
^^X^re^arXesfBiSor s-i«^ 
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Now he's whirling round the eddy, 

Now he battles in its roar, 
Now with lengthened stroke and steady, 

Nears the other shore. 

5. Dusky faces peering grimmer. 

Fiery flashes from the wood. 
Watery splashes round the swimmer 

Where the bullet rips the flood. 
Now to reach him foothold gaining, 

Now to drag him safely back. 
Through an angry volley, raining 

Death along the track ! 

6. Dusky faces blankly staring 

On a prey thus lost and won ; 
Muttered curses, fiercely swearing, 
*' Allah ! allah 1 bravely done 1 " 
While the hero, like a galley, 

Nobly freighted, stems the tide. 
While a score of troopers rally 

On the other side. 

7. Tramp of horse and death-shot peaL'ng, 

Wolfish howl and British cheer, 
Cannot drown the whisper, stealing 

Grateful on the rescuer's ear. 
" Wounded, helpless, sick, dismounted, 

Charlie Eraser, well I knew, 
Come the worst, I might have counted 

Faithfully on you I *' 

8. Thus the double danger spurned he, 

Bold to slay and bold to save, 
Thus the meed of honour earned he, 
Doubled for the doubly brave. 
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Badge of suocoTxr, fc^a.^^ of ^ 
(xold and bronze, l>y wlziio 
iNext the swimmoxr's ia:x&^^\ 

His vicroiti A. oi^oss! 

xril>l>oxx 
xr^d for 

c3xross li 
--* Valour'*. Tlxo SOLoo^l.. X 

THE SPANIARDS' i=t^"rFR^y\."r 



18 - Maltese '» in form, a.nd£^a.^« 

Jjon, and below, on a. scroll ±\^^ 
words *.For Valonr -. ' ^^^ 



example of how a strong AArill mta^r C5oxi<a_-iaoxr 
ne was at college, a pieo© of t>xrea.d i>la.y f uLlly t 
destroyed the sight of ono eyo, a.xxa_ ■fcl^.e. si^lx-t 
ajected, that for writing tie tia-d- -fco Tiso -fcl 
aDsoiutely blind. Yet ^E^xresoott A^voxi. f a.rxxo o 
not in the departmerxt of iixia.siicxa.-fcioxi, "k>-iati ii3. 
wiiere all the materials hia.<3L tio 1^^ slo-wly a.n< 
Dooks and manuscripts, ixiostly <30x3ci.i>oso<3. ix: 
chiei works are the Histories, of ** I*03r€aJja.SbXL<a. 
n.,' the "Conquest; of" Hflle^aKixco " o,n<i^i 
Ilie last two were esneoisblly s\a.itio<3L for i>xotx 
mtained splendour -wtiicla. is -fcVxo xxxarls: <^ 
doubtless added to Ixis vivia^ness 5 l=i€> ;broo<a.^ 
described till he ooiildL soo -fclxom. -vsritilx tiliei xxxv 

There was no longoicr sbxxy oLuestioi: 
of evacuating tlio oai>i-bal- '^J^^ ^ 

the time of doing so, a-^^ ^^^ ^ 
commander calle^cL a co^xio:^^ ot o 
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'^^'^'^ 1 dtcVxi*Tw?'^*^' Csii^'^^deed, take then. 

'^ -But tot: **"*: reason itl ,^ approached the 

-^-,a?d - 1^1 «UBpecttr°?> less «^el,to 
ftlii^g shorter *f^ either of .^^ *^e ««»8«^*y 
A sooner place the army jjj *^® other entrances, 
^^ Mainland. ^on^paratiVe security 

%6 general's first care was to n • 
iportation of the treasure. Tyr ® ^^^ *^® **^^ 

ers "ba^ converted their shar °^ *^® common 

^s, collars, or other ornaine^ ^i the prize into gold 
jd about their persons j>^ ' ^^^^^ *^®y easily 
>r with that of Cortes himriJ'* *^^ ^°^*^ ^^*'^' *°' 
bars and wedges of solid ^^ ^^^ converted 

)f the strong apartment ^°^^' *°^ deposited in 
jred the share belonging! °^ *^^ P^^*""^' ^"'^^^ 
rs, assigning them on t *^^® Crown to the roya} 
rd of Castilian soldi ^ ° ^'^^ strongest horses and 
3 treasure, belonm^V^ *'^8'^8port it- Still, macA 
duals, was necessar.-f *^ *o the Crown and to 
[equate means of ^ *^*ndoned ^ '^^^ *^® ^*°^ 
'red in shining h^ ^'^^veyancp ' T^^® ^^^"^^ ^*^ 
% of the sollie/^J'^ ^-lone tl. ^noi^' exciting the 

*J^ese Mexican t " Betf ^^** V«^^* ^'^^^ '^ 
'»<J yourselves ^^^^s -^'^ ^o^ *^0.te!v>l Bot io 
^ho travels h^K. "^^ +1 "^^t b^ >, ^ ^^^ ^^ 
" ^-neral h^^^^^t.-^^^Vels ,^^^^^ 
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struction of a portable Torid^^ 



TJEIlAl 

lio be A 



canals in the 

a^ officer named IS/LeLse^riixo, 
-ois orders, all pledged ±o <2e/exacf 
extremity. The bridge ^v^a.s to be t^r-^ 
entire army had crossed one of the b^ % 
ported to the next. Tiiex-e were thre^ \ 
ui the causeway, and ixxost fortunate^ V 



cause wa,3?-. nPlxis "^^^^ sfh 

the n t^ 




for the expedition if the foxresiglit of tbe 
fad provided the same laTinxloer of bnages- 
Wiwur would have been gres.-t, and tTae Uxae 

At midnight the trooi>s -were -nxiaeT at^^ 
ness for the march. TVEass -was T? °^7t\ie 
Olmedo, who invoked ttie ^pro-tect-ioTi ot^^ ^ 

tbrottgh the awful perils o± *^^ J^^J 3^\^, 
^ei« thrown open, and oxi trie -»- 
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.niatda for the las* ^^l ««^ied forth from the^afl^ 

r lent ff --',:tgr ^ °^ - -c>^ Bufterin^ 
a such indomitable ca ^ 

The night ^*^"^°''5kdded /^r'^^S rain, whio^- 
LI without intermission, «^<led to the obscurity. Th^ 
:eat square before the P*^«^« ^«;S deserted, as, indee^^ 
had been since the fall oi Montezuma. Steadily, an^ 
» noiselessly as P^^^^^^^'X ^Pamards held their wa/ 
ong the great street of liacopan, which so lately ha^ 
jsounded with the tumult ot battle. All was now^ 
ashed in silence, and they were only remir^ed of the 
ist by the occasional presence of some solitary corpse 
'. a dark heap of the slain, which too plainly told 
here the strife had been hottest. As they passed 
ong the lanes and alleys which opened into the great 
;reet, or looked down the canals, whose polishecl surface 
learned with a sort of ebon lustre through the obscnrity 
E night, they easily fancied that they discerned, the 
ladowy forms of their foe lurking in anabiasli and 
}ady to spring upon them. But it was only f a.ncy ; 
Qd the city slept undisturbed even by the prolonged 
3hoes of the tramp of the horses and the hoarse 
imbling of the artillery and baggage-trains. A.t length 

lighter space beyond the dusky b'^® °^ 'bTiildings 
aowed the van of the army that it "^^^ emerging on 
ye open causeway. They i^ight ^®^^ tiave con- 
ratulated themselves on having tb«s ©soaped the 
angers of an assault in ^he .uv its^^^' ^^^ t^iat a 
rief time would place the^ i^ToV^*^''^ ^^^^*y °^ 
ae opposite shore. But the Mexic*^' ^^'^^ ^ot aU 
sleep- 

As the Spaniards dre^r ^ ,h6 ^'^^ where the 
treet opened on the ^^xx^^l^^\^%et^ preparing to 




lay ±tLQ i>c»rt;a.t>le» Tt:>^ 

^vvhicsti no-w -m ^^-f? -fcti _, — 

'^V'tio l:aa.<a. b^esxi ^*;a.tioTi^<a. at 

fortti. tsliose soles y-r-»T-a -fc<:>xi^s -whii 
of csala,rxiit;3^, -v^il:>xrsi-*i^<a. *lax-ou§^ 
ca.p>it,si.l- I'tae ^i>a-i:»ia.r<as saw 

lost. Ttie t»rioI^^«3 -wa.s fcx-oug^ht 

0.11 E>ossil>le exi>«<ii*i<c>^. ^azjc?^ 

little t>oay of o«.^«^lry, fa^f f«/^^^ 






Cortes axicl Ixis «<i^«^*^^^"^;>A 
tiorx-waggoxas, «.«^ ^ ^T * ^^ '^ 

they fa«.<a *^«"^^*^«,s h««rcf,>./ 

agitated t>y ^«,xrl«: -w^aters o/^t^^eR' 
wlaile ox. tla.^ ^""^^.x.^^ oars. ^«4^ 
ing noise, ^ ^tril^ixi^ at ^««c?ol^^ 
and ^^^^^'^^Vi ^" fell everj ^°^ s 
troops T ^^^y thickened ,;^;^e 

furious, tit. MM. j^&shvens were 

while tlxe ^^ Myriads o/ co^^^^^^ 
^5Arar--cries oi _ _^ a^naimg' over 7o**^ 

In i^-V^ only ^^^-> ^=^ conquering f^^^' i 

Se^^'^^JJ^l.tf^ioi*^. «''^' -^/ 4°'^^ 
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himself compelled to withdraw, 
or be destroyed. 

Evacuating. Leaving (literally, 
emptying). 

Tlascala. To the south-east of the 
city of Mexico. Its people were 
far more brave and warlike than 
those of the capital. At first 
they opposed Oortt^s, but after 
b3ing defeated by him they re- 
mained his faithful friends. 

Causeway. Mexico stood in a great 
salt lake communicating with a 
freshwater lake, and approached 
by three causeways or dikes of 
solid masonry, with wooden 
drawbridges at the end. 

Tlaoopan. This dike or causeway 
connected the island city with 



the mainland on the west. It 
was the shortest of the three, 
being about two miles long. 
The most direct way for the 
Spaniards to leave the city was 
by a causeway running south. 

Boyal fifth. The king's share of 
the treasure. 

Cupidity. Desire, greediness. 

Portable. That can be carried. 
Why was such a bridge wanted ? 

Indomitable. That cannot be con- 
quered. 

Montezuma. The Emperor of 
Mexico. 

Teocallis. Temples. 

BandovaL Gonzalo de Sandoval, 
one of the chief of Cortes' 
followers. 



LESSON 29. 
THE SPANIARDS' RETREAT FROM MEXICO. 

PART II. 
The Spaniards pushed steadily on through this ar- 
rowy sleet, though the barbarians, dashing their canoes 
against the sides of the causeway, clambered up and 
broke in upon their ranks. But the Christians, anxious 
only to make their escape, declined all combat except 
for self-preservation. * The cavaliers, spurring forward 
their steeds, shook off their assailants and rode over 
their prostrate bodies, while the men on foot, with 
their good swords or the butts of their pieces, drove 
them headlong again down the sides of the dike. 

But the advance of several thousand men, marching 
probably on a front of not more than fifteen or twenty 
abreast, necessarily required much time, and the lead- 
ing files had already reached the second breach in 
the causeway before those in the rear had entirely 
traversed the first. Here they halted, as they had 



»o 



no means of effectiDgr a. i>a.ssa.^e, BmartJa^ , 
under the unintermittixi^ volleys froxxi the H 
were clustered thick on ±1=ig -wsLtGirs aroaod th^^ 
opening. Sorely <iist:x-6ss6<5[, tJie vanguard se^^^ 
messages to the x-bai- to d&xxxa,T3d the portaiX ^ 
At lengfth the last of the £i.xrix3.y bad crossed, a>C^ 
rino and his sturdy follo-vt^^x-s exi<3eavoared to ^ 
ponderons frame-work. IBiJiti it stuck fast in ^ 
of the dike. In srsbiix tti^y a±ira,ixied every ae^. 
weight of so many xxxeix ebncL htoisea, and, ab, 
the heavy artillery, loksuS. -^gveAgeS. tJbe timbers 
in the stones and earth that it -wece beyond tj 
to dislodge them. Still thesy laboured amid 
of missiles, until, many of them slain, and aU 
they were obliged to abandon the attempt. 

The tidings soon spread froux man to n 
sooner was their dreadful import comprehei 
cry of despair arose, which for a monaent 
the noise of conflict. A.11 means of retreat 
Scarcely hope was left. The only hope 
desperate exertions as each could mak< 
Order and discipline were at an end. i 

produced intense selfishness. EacJ:a 

Ws own life. Pressing forward, he ^^r) 
weak and the wounded, heedless wn 
friend or foe. The leading files , "^^^^ 
;,ere crowded on the ^^^^^^^^aa^^a^ 
0,da.. and the other <--^^^^^^ tl,«ir 
some succeeded an «^^«^^^^ ^^a,ob 
Others failed, and sorae -^-^,^^„t 
bank, being overturned -^^ ^^^ 



«rtth their steeds auto *^.^ j^^^^^ on 
J^U-meU. heaped proxnisc^ortsly 
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quently pierced by the shafts or struck down by the 
war-clubs of the Aztecs ; while many an unfortunate 
victim was dragged half stunned on board their canoes, 
to be reserved for a protracted but more dreadful death. 

The carnage raged fearfully along the length of the 
causeway. Its shadowy bulk presented a mark of 
sufficient distinctness for the enemy's missiles, which 
often prostrated their own countrymen in the blind 
fury of the tempest. Those nearest the dike, running 
their canoes alongside, with a force that shattered 
them to pieces, leaped on the land, and grappled with 
the Christians, until both came rolling down the sides 
of the causeway together. But the Aztec fell among 
his friends, while his antagonist was borne away in 
triumph to the sacrifice. The struggle was long and 
deadly. The Mexicans were recognised by their white 
cotton tunics, which showed faint through the dark- 
ness. Above the combatants rose a wild and discordant 
clamour, in which horrid shouts of vengeance were 
mingled with groans of agony, with invocations of the 
saints and the blessed Virgin, and with the screams of 
women; for there were several women, both natives 
and Spaniards, who had accompanied the Christian 
camp. 

The opening in the causew^ay, meanwhile, was filled 
up with the wreck of matter which had been forced 
into it, ammunition- waggons, heavy guns, bales of rich 
stuffs scattered over the waters, chests of solid ingots, 
and bodies of men and horses, till over this dismal 
ruin a passage was gradually formed, by which those 
in the rear were enabled to clamber to the other side. 
Cortes, it is said, found a place that was fordable, 
where, halting, with the water up to his saddle-girths, 
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he endeavoured to check the confusion, and lead his 
followers by a safer path to the opposite bank. But 
his voice was lost in the wild uproar, and finally, 
hurrying on with the tide, he pressed forward with a 
few trusty cavaliers, who remained near his person, 
to the van. Here he found Sandoval and his com- 
panions halting before the third and last breach, 
endeavouring to cheer on their followers to surmount 
it. But their resolution faltered. It was wide and 
deep, though the passage was not so closely beset by 
the enemy as the preceding ones. The cavaliers 
again set the example by plunging into the water. 
Horse and foot followed as they could, some swimming, 
others with dying grasp clinging to the manes and tails 
of the struggling animals. Those fared best, as the 
general had predicted, who travelled lightest; and 
many were the unfortunate wretches who, weighed 
down by the fatal gold which they loved so well, were 
buried with it in the salt floods of the lake. Cortes, 
with his gallant comrades, still kept in the advance, 
leading his broken remnant off the fatal causeway. 
The din of battle lessened in the distance, when the 
rumour reached them that the rear-guard would be 
wholly overwhelmed without speedy relief. It seemed 
almost an act of desperation ; but the generous hearts 
of the Spanish cavaliers did not stop to calculate danger 
when the cry for succour reached them. Turning 
their horses' heads, they galloped back to the theatre 
of action, worked their way through the press, swam 
the canal, and placed themselves in the thick of the 
m4lee on the opposite bank. 

The first gray of the morning was now coming over 
the waters. It showed the hideous confusion of the 
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scene which had been shrouded in the obscurity of 
night. The dark masses of combatants, stretching 
along the dike, were seen struggling for mastery, until 
the very causeway on which they stood appeared to 
tremble, and reel to and fro, as if shaken by an earth- 
quake ; while the bosom of the lake, as far as the eye 
could reach, was darkened by canoes crowded with 
warriors, whose spears and bludgeons, armed with 
blades of "volcanic glass," gleamed in the morning 
light. 

The artillery in the earlier part of the engagement 
had n©t been idle, and its iron shower, sweeping along 
the dike, had mowed down the assailants, then in pos- 
session of the rear of the causeway, by hundreds. But 
nothing could resist their impetuosity. The front 
ranks, pushed on by those behind, were at length 
forced up to the pieces, and, pouring over them like a 
torrent, overthrew men and guns in one general ruin. 
The resolute charge of the Spanish cavaliers, who had 
now arrived, created a temporary check, and gave time 
for their countrymen to make a feeble rally. But they 
were speedily borne down by the returning flood. Cortes 
and his companions were compelled to plunge again 
into the lake — though all did not escape. They rode 
forward to the front, where the troops, in a loose, dis- 
orderly manner, were marching off the fatal causeway. 
A few only of the enemy hung on their rear, or annoyed 
them by occasional flights of arrows from the lake. 
The attention of the Aztecs was diverted by the rich 
spoil that strewed the battle-ground ; fortunately for 
the Spaniards, who, had their enemy pursued with the 
same ferocity with which he had fought, would, in their 
crippled condition, have been cut off, probably, to a 
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man. But little molested, therefore, they were allowed 
to defile through the adjacent village, or suburbs it 
might be called, of Popotla. 

The Spanish commander then dismounted from his 
jaded steed, and sitting down on the steps of an Indian 




temple, gazed mournfully on the broken files as they 
passed before him. What a spectacle did they present ! 
The cavalry, most of them dismounted, were mingled 
with the infantry, who dragged their feeble limbs along 
with diflSculty ; their shattered mail and tattered gar- 
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""with the salt ooze, showing through 

^^t^i^^c^A^^^ ^ ^"^^^^ ^^^ ghastly wound; their 

^Q^^a^^ ' *^®^^ proud crests and banners gone, 

^i^e 9.^3^^^^^^^"^^""^^^' i^ short, that constitutes 

^as\i^ X^^-noply of glorious war — for ever lost. 

•^ ^s^xxV^ ^^ls:ed wistfully over their thin and dis- 

i«c^^ > ^onght in vain for many a familiar face, 



issea. 



^^^ci.o 



«id^ ^^^*e than one dear companion who had 

^^^^^^ ^^de with hirxi through all the perils of 

fj' «*-t\ '^^ough accustomed to control his emo- 

3 ^ ^itj^^*' *° ^o'^oeal them, the sight was too • 

rci:i^^:»r^^\ .^® covered his face with his hands, 

^^ o?f ' *"°^^«d down too plainly showed 

£^ --**V- * ^18 soul. ^ ^ 

^^'^'^T^ "^'^ ^'"'*''*'* "-^ Arex^co," hy W. H. Pbkscott. 
.^^^ -^^"^ceasing, not 







^^. 



•*OJS-._Write 



Mftl^. Confused fight. 

Inapetuosity. Wild onrush. 

Pieces. Cannon. This word is also 
u.se<a for muskets. 

I"aaioi>iy. Complete armour. 

■**i«ulali of his soul. The night 
oi the retreat ia known by the 
Spaniards as la Twche triste, the 
saa or melancholy night. 



an accovmt of la noehc trUte. 




I-ESSON 30 

•-fc OF AGINCOURT. 

s^^ ork to-aa,y J *^®« "len in England 

^«Bto^or«l^^^ ? ^^^*'« 1^« that wishes so? 

■^^o, my fair cousin: 
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If we are mark'd to die, we are enow 

To do our country loss ; and if to live, 

The fewer men, the greater share of honour. 

God's will ! I pray thee, wish not one man more. 

By Jove, I am not covetous for gold, 10 

Nor care I who doth feed upon my cost ; 

It yearns me not if men my garments wear ; 

Such outward things dwell not in my desires ; 

But if it be a sin to covet honour, 

I am the most offending soul alive. 16 

No, faith, my coz, wish not a man from England ; 

God's peace ! I would not lose so great an honour 

As one man more, methinks, would share from me, 

For the best hope I have. 0, do not wish one more ! 

Eather proclaim it, Westmoreland, through my host, 20 

That he which hath no stomach to this fight, 

Let him depart ; his passport shall be made, 

And crowns for convoy put into his purse : 

We would not die in that man's company 

That fears his fellowship to die with us. 26 

This day is calPd the feast of Crispian : 

He that outlives this day, and comes safe home, 

Will stand a tip-toe .when this day is named, 

And rouse him at the name of Crispian. 

He that shall live this day, and see old age, ZO 

Will yearly on the vigil feast his neighbours, 

And say, " To-morrow is Saint Crispian " : 

Then will he strip his sleeve, and show his scars, 

And say, " These wounds I had on Crispin's day". 

Old men forget ; yet all shall be forgot 36 

But he'U remember with aavantages 

What feats he did that day. Then shall our names, 

Familiar in his mouth as household words, 

Harry the king, Bedford and Exeter, 

Warwick and Talbot, Salisbury and Gloucester, 40 



fit. 



.r. tt«« ^^X\ '^^^J ^baU ne'er go V« «on ; 

^ ^S d0-^_ tu ^« remembered. Jr°'^^' 
^ *^' - '-'»^*!,y few, we band of bro.i, 

^P^. ov,«d8 his bi..^ ''''°*Ji«™; 



he 
Ibe 



^*^«V few, we Dand of K>.^., 

.e^-^^/t sheds his blood ^S^t: 
^^J^^tl^^f ' ,'^ ^1:^^"^' «o Vile 



sYi9'»-^ *='-jj lingiauu uow a-bed 

?«^''fSS**^^^^r rr^^ *^"y ^«re not here. 
^^^^^Sr ixi»»^°°^« ^^«*P whiles any speZ 



^tb^r^ bene ne'er 8, 
^eii^l® ^® condition : 
Jlngland now a-bed 



Yxt v^ ^" -^ ** '-lay. 



L oi West 



•otn» 



•vng Henry V. 
-, before tne 

gincourt. 

hes so. It was really 
er Hungerford who 
18 wish. 

(Westmoreland. Balph 
e Earl of Westsaore- 
not, in the present 
: the word, the cousin 
olii . * *^® ^ord was 
adthi"^**"^ sense of 

^^^l^^'^^ofe^^^the 



t^oreland. «*Jn»Wd crtapta were brother.. 
;• tattle of famiS'°X^ *<> * noble Roman 
thev^ii •becoming Christians 
to L°"°^«d St. Denis to Gaul 
ffved^f75l the heathen. They 
themcii °*^°'"' and maintained 
^f^l'^8 by working as shoe- 
Makers. For refusing to give 
" Vr'I feith they were at length 
put to death (on October a5th). 

J*"- The night before a holy day, 

***™nl: The Duke of Bedford, 
tte king's brother. 

™»*«. The Duke of Exeter, the 
«ag'8 uncle. 

MlUibBry. The Earl of Saiishmr, 

a *^® king's brother. 

Owttcester. The Dnkeof Gloucester. 

aaroiff-.^Qiv ° *^^ raK^^tleman. 

^^'^^'^ns why Henry did '^^^'^""^ 
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LESSON 31. 
ABOU BEN ADHEM. 

James Henry Lei^^h Hunt (1784-1859) was bom at Southgate, 
near London, and educated at Christ's Hospital (the school of Coleridge 
and Lamb). He contributed to several newspapers and reviews. In 
the Examiner he called the Prince Begent (George IV.) a " corpulent 
Adonis of fifty," for which crime he was sentenced to two years' im- 
prisonment. Hunt was of a very sunny disposition, with a great 
capacity for love and admiration. Among his intimate friends were 
Byron, Shelley, and Keats. His disposition is reflected in his poetical 
works, now no longer read. 

1. Abou Ben Adeem (may his tribe increase !) 
Awoke one night from a deep dream of peace, 
And saw within the moonlight in his room, 
Making it rich and like a lily in bloom, 
An angel writing in a book of gold. 

2 Exceeding peace had made Ben Adhem bold : 
And to the presence in the room he said, 
" What writest thou ? " The vision raised its head, 
And, with a look made of all sweet accord, 
Answered, " The names of those who love the Lord ". 

3. " And is mine one ? *' said Abou. " Nay, not so," 
Eephed the angel. Abou spoke more low, 

But cheerly still ; and said, " I pray thee, then, 
Write me as one who loves his fellow-men ". 

4. The angel wrote and vanished. The next night 
It came again, with a great wakening light. 

And showed the names whom love of God had blessed ; 

And, lo ! Ben Adhem*s name led all the rest. 

Leigh Hunt. 

names of those who loved the 
Lord. On the second night his 
name headed the list, thus show- 
ing that love of our feUow-men is 
one of the surest proofs of love 
of God. 



The son of. 

Accord. Peace, harmony, agree- 
ment of all the parts. 

Love of Ood had blessed. On the 
first night the name of Abou Ben 
Adhem was not found alnong the 



COMPOSITION.— Tell in prose the story of Abou Ben Adhem. 
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LESSON 32. 
THE ADVENTURE OF JOHN RAWLINS. 

PART I. 

In the year 1621, one John Eawlins, native of Eo- 
chester, sailed from Plymouth in a ship called the 
Nicholas, which had in its company another ship of 
Plymouth, and had a fair voyage till they came within 
sight of Gibraltar. Then the watch saw five sails that 
seemed to do all in their power to come up with the 
NicJiolas, which, on its part, suspecting them to be 
pirates, hoisted all the sail it could ; but to no avail, 
for before the day was over, the Turkish ships of war — 
for so they proved to be — not only overtook the Ply- 
mouth ships, but made them both prisoners. 

Then they sailed for Argier, which, when they 
reached, the English prisoners were sold as slaves, 
being hurried like dogs into the market, as men sell 
horses in England, and marched up and down to see 
who would give most for them. 

John Rawlins was the last who was sold, because 
his hand was lame, and he was bought by the very 
captain who took him, named Villa Eise, who, know- 
ing Eawlins' skill as a pilot, bought him and his car- 
penter at a very low rate — paying for Eawlins seven 
pounds ten reckoned in English money. Then he sent 
them to work with other slaves : but the Turks, seeing 
that through Eawlins* lame hand he could not do so 
much as the rest, complained to their master, who told 
him that unless he could obtain a ransom of fifteen 
pounds, ho should be banished inland, where he would 
never see Christendom again. 

But while John Eawlins was terrified with this 
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stem threat of Villa Eise, there was lying in the 
harbour another English ship that had been surprised 
by the pirates — the Exchange, of Bristol. This ship 
was bought by an English Turk, who made captain of 
it another English Turk, and because they were both 
renegades, they concluded to have English and Dutch 
slaves to go in her. So it came about that^ inquiring 
if any English slave were to be sold who could serve 
them as pilot, they heard of John Bawlins, and forth- 
with bought him of his master. Villa Bise. 

By the 7th of January the ship left Argier, with, on 
board her, sixty-three Turks and Moors, nine English 
slaves, and a French slave, four Dutchmen, who were 
free^ and four gunners, one English, and one Dutch 
renegade. 

Now, the English slaves were employed for the most 
part under hatches, and had to labour hard, all of which 
John Eawlins took to heart, thinking it a terrible lot to 
be subject to such pain and danger only to enrich other 
men, and themselves to return as slaves. Therefore he 
broke out at last with such words as these : — 

**0h, horrible slavery to be thus subject to dogs! 
Oh, Heaven, strengthen my heart and hand, and some- 
thing shall be done to deliver us! " 

The other slaves, pitying what they thought his 
madness, bade him speak softly, lest they should all 
fare the worse for his rashness. 

*' Worse ! " said Kawlins, " what can be worse? I 
will either regain my liberty at one time or another, or 
perish in the attempt ; but if you would agree to join 
with me in the undertaking, I doubt not but we should 
find some way of winning glory with our freedom." 

"Pray be quiet,'' they returned, "and do not think 
11 
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of impossibilities, though, if indeed you could open 
some way of escape, then we would risk our lives ; and 
you may be sure of silence." 

After this the slavery continued, and the Turks set 
their captives to work at all the meanest tasks, and even 
when they laboured hardest, flogged and reviled them, 
till more and more John Rawlins became resolved to 
recover his liberty and surprise the ship. So he 
provided ropes with broad spikes of iron, and all the 
iron crows, with which he could, with the help of the 
others, fasten up the scuttles, gratings, and cabins, and 
even shut up the captain himself with his companions ; 
^d so he intended to work the enterprise, that, at a 
certain watchword, the English, being masters of the 
gunner-room and the powder, would either be ready to 
blow the Turks into the air, or kill them as they came out 
one by one, if by any chance they forced open the cabins. 

Then, very cautiously, he told the four free Dutch- 
men of his plot, and last of all the Dutch renegades, 
who were also in the gunner-room ; and all these con- 
sented readily to so daring an enterprise. So he fixed 
the time for the venture in the captain's morning watch. 

But you must understand that where the English 
slaves were there always hung four or five iron crows 
just under the gun-carriages, and when the time came 
it was very dark ; so that John Eawlins, in taking out 
his iron, dropped it on the side of the gun, making such 
a noise that the soldiers, hearing it, waked the Turks 
and told them to come down. At this the boatswain 
of the Turks descended with a candle, and searched 
everywhere, making a great deal of stir, but finding 
neither hatchet nor hammer, nor anything else sus- 
picious, only the iron which lay slipped down under the 
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gun-carriages, he went quietly up again and told the 
captain what had happened, who thought that it was 
no remarkable thing to have an iron slip from its place. 
But through this John Rawlins was forced to wait 
for another opportunity. 

When they had sailed further northward there 
happened another suspicious accident, for Eawlins had 
told his scheme to the renegade gunner, who promised 
secrecy by everything that could induce one to believe 
in him. But immediately after, he left Eawlins and 
was absent about a quarter of an hour, when he re- 
turned and sat down again by him. Presently, as they 
were talking, in came a furious Turk, with his sword 
drawn, who threatened Rawlins as if he would certainly 
kill him. This made Rawlins suspect that the rene- 
gade gunner had betrayed him ; and he stepped back 
and drew out his knife, also taking the gunner's out of 
its sheath ; so that the Turk, seeing him with two 
knives, threw down his sword, saying he was only 
jesting. But the gunner, seeing that Rawlins sus- 
pected him, whispered something in his ear, calling 
Heaven to witness that he had never breathed a word ^ 
of the enterprise, and never would. Nevertheless, 
Rawlins kept the knives in his sleeve all night, and 
was somewhat troubled, though afterwards the gunner 
proved faithful and zealous in the undertaking. 



Argier. Algiers. 

Rise. HclSy the Arabian word for 
captain. 

Cbristendom. The Christian part 
of the world. 

Engrlish Turk. When ihe Barbary 
Corsairs took a Christian prisoner 
they made a slave of him ; but if 
he were willing to turn Maho- 



metan he was set free, and often 

rose to power. The "English 

Turk " was such a man. 
Renegades. People who deny their 

old religion. 
Crow Crow-bar; a bar of iron 
. with a beak, crook, or claws used 

for moving heavy weights. 
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LESSON 33: 



THE ADVENTURE OF JOHN R^^^ 

PART II. .g^JQ^ who \ 

AiL this time Eawlins persuaded the cap ^^ ^^^^ 
himself had little knowledge of seaixJ^^^'^^'^'^^eneigb- 
northward, meaning to draw him away ^^^^ .u^, &C& 0^ 
bourhood of other Turkish vessels. O^ tbe Turks 
February they descried a sail, and a,t o/J<^^jy^^^\f,\A^ 
gave chase, and made her surrender. It pg^ ^^\\m 
ship from near Dartmouth, laden with sill^^. ji,jrM 
stormy weather, the Turks did not put dow^ /flZ 
but made the master of the conquered shipp^/^^'^^ ' 

ever came of it thev r^f . ""^ *^^ ^^^*' ^'^^ *^** ^^^^' 
left on the captured shi»"i^.^''^l'*^''* *^« *°^^ EnglJ^^ 
for England while the rf- ^'' ''f^^^^^on, a^J g*^f 
nothing. For, by Go<? ^""^^ ^^''P* ^"^ 8nl>^ 

would show them a li^ht ^^''''' '" ^^' ^''* ^a'S ^^ 
enterprise was begun ^y '-. ^®* *^®°^ '^'^ow that *^^ 

So the boat re!ch;d th ""* *° ^" ''"S^- 
next Eawlins told the c ^^ip from Dartmouth; »n^ 

Tux-ks had sent down am^^^^^ ^^^ ^^^ ^^^ ^^^^ ^^'^ 
3&&igi^y and found tbern ^^^ the other prisoners of bis 
witlx him. ^^illing to throw in their iot 
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The next morning, being the 7th of February, the 
prize from Dartmouth was not to be seen — the men 
indeed having followed Eawhns' counsel and steered 
for England. But the Turkish captain began to 
storm and swear, telling Bawlins to search the seas 




—^^~~^----r.r=^(::^ ^(pN 



up and down for her — which he did all day without 
success. Then Eawlins, finding a good deal of water 
in the hold, persuaded the captain, by telling him 
that the ship was not rightly balanced, to have four 



,^^>f " e* tu ^^^r READER 

^E SIIC^ ^ ^0, that the ^ ■ 

. i\ie g^«^ ^^l>i^ J^ oot'ld use t?^ *I^e g^ns placed 

S«^^*'^:be^S-^/S>sethat;eTo"^«^^^^^^ The ship 

>^^^;:l^n^lif the same ^f4°^f ed to the „.iddle 

aec^- ^^i t° Rawlins himself L *'.^°^ ^"*''' 

^«^^' :S- ^ax? as much powlTrf ' m*' *'^ 

t^« ^ vo g^^® ?^ tbemall there w^, "'^^^^^'^ P"^« 

g-^^"' t-^^'''^ tbe signal g4 1, ^° ^"""^ ^"*''^- 

word t^*^^ ,nd Bliog James, and Saint George for 

^"^Xen. all being f^^^'/^^ every „,an resolute, 
knowing -bat he bad to do Bawlins advised the 
gu„r.or to speak to the captam that he might send the 
soldiers to the poop, to brmg the ship aft, and, weigh- 
ing: :«t down, send the water to the pumn^ This the 
captain was very willing to do ; anrl . ? 1 . , ! 

in t^^ afternoon'the signal wa len V ,^"fi tl'of 
the ^un, wboQo ^ w given, by the firing ot 

b.„^«o,e'an^'::^^Xt '^' ^^oke down all the 

atirr^^^^^^^^ the shouts of 

'^-^ii^T^ ^'^* it shaL . * ^"-^ of the ship was torn 

,r-'J:y ^^-> ^e?tr Jlf ^'^ *^««^. and k^ew that aU 

-:.?-^C:r- -^^ -^-C?r"° ^ear robbed of her 

?^^-">^-t"L°^ Wa^^!!V°ngue «W fortune o 

"^- ^: r ^^-*>o:f*-^o,,,^-t they tried ^;*^,: 

^«« tC* hook, and ^b^^J'ot tbe 
^^ones and b^^ 
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cook-room, still trying to break the hatches, and never 
ceasing their horrible cries and threats. 

Then Eawlins, seeing them so violent, and under- 
standing that the slaves had cleared the decks of all the 




Turks and Moors underneath, began to shoot at them 
through different holes, with their own muskets, and 
so lessened their number. At this they cried for the 
pilot, and so Eawlins, with some to guard him, went to 
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them, and understood by their kneeling that they cried 
for mercy and begged to come down. This they were 
bidden to do, but coming down one by one, they were 
taken and slain with their own swords. And the rest 
perceiving this, some of them leapt into the water, 
still crying *' The fortune of war ! *' till the decks were 
well cleared, and the victory assured. 

At the first report of the gun, and the hurly-burly 
on deck, the captain was vso-iting in his cabin, and he 
came out with his sword in hand, thinking by his 
authority to quell the mischief. But when he saw that 
the ship was surprised, he threw down his sword and 
begged Eawlins to save his life, telling him how he had 
redeemed him from Villa Eise, and put him in com- 
mand in the ship, besides treating him well through 
the voyage. This Eawlins confessed, and at last con- 
sented to be merciful, and brought the captain and five 
more renegades into England. 

When all was done, and the ship cleared of the 
dead bodies, John Eawlins assembled his men, and 
with one consent gave the praise to God, using the 
accustomed services on shipboard. Then did they sing 
a psalm, and, last of all, embraced one another for play- 
ing the men in such a deliverance, whereby their fear 
was turned into joy. That same night they steered for 
England, and arrived at Plymouth on the 13th of 
February, and were welcomed with all gladness. 

From " The True Story Book,^^ edited by Andrew Lang. 

COMPOSITION. — Give a clear account of how John Rawlins 
regained his liberty. 
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LESSON 34. 

DR. SAMUEL JOHNSON. 

Dr. Samuel Johnson was born in 1709 in Lichfield, 
where his father was a bookseller, fairly prosperous at 
that time, but he became poor as his son grew towards 
manhood. From his birth Samuel was a sickly child. 
He grew up to be a sturdy man, but was troubled all 
his life with dimness of sight, and with innumerable 
ailments which made life a burden to him. His 
strange unconscious 
gesticulations were 
the wonder and 
amusement of those 
who saw him. 

** Once he col- 
lected a laughing 
mob in Twicken- 
ham meadows by 
his antics: his 
hands imitating the 
motions of a jockey 
riding at full speed, 
and his feet twist- 
ing in and out to 
make heels and 
toes touch alternately. He presently sat down and 
took out a book, over which he seesawed so violently 
that the mob ran back to see what was the matter.*' 

He was a scholar at Lichfield Grammar School till 
he was sixteen, and then for two years he was at home 
and gathered knowledge from the folios in his father's 
shop. Then for three years he was at Oxford, but left 




DR. JOHNSON. 
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without a degree, and lie appears to have gained little 
instruction there. Bxzt lie loved to revisit Oxford, and 
in later years he accepted with pleasure and pride the 
degree which the university conferred upon him. 

After leaving Oxford Johnson made several ineffec- 
tual attempts to gain a livelihood by teaching, and in 
1737 be came to London, with a tragedy in his pocket. 
His life in London \vas for some time a strenuous 
and almost hopeless fight with misery and want. We 
are told that in later and happier years— when Dr. 
Johnson one day read his own satire, in which the life 
of a scholar is painted, with the various obstructions 
thrown in his way to fortune and to fame,— he burst 
into a passion of tears. 

In 1750 he started the Bambler, a periodical like 
the Spectator, published three times a week, and it ran 
for three years. It gave Johnson a great reputation, 
but it yields little pleasure now in comparison with the 
Tatler and the Spectator. 

When his wife died, Johnson was labouring at his 
Dictionary. This gigantic task was finished in 1755, 
and the famous letter to Lord Chesterfield was written, 
which is so often quoted, and which is really one of 
Johnson's finest prose pieces. 

A few years later his mother died at a very great 
age. Johnson could not afford to go to Lichfield, but 
he raised the money for the funeral expenses by writing 
his story oiBasselas, Frince of Abyssinia. 

In 1762 he received from the bounty of the new 
king, George III., a pension of £300 a year, and his 
struggles with want were ended. He was able to in- 
dialge his feeUngs of pity for the poor and wretched, 
ana he spent upon them full two-thirds of his income. 



i 
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He would give, evexi inTctOTigli bis cb^^^^ 
used. 

"Life is a pill C^g -v^oizld say) ^hi^j^ 
bear to swallow wittiotit gilding; y^^ 
delight in stripping- it still barer, a^^ ^ 
to show even visible displeasure, if ^^^ 
is taken from theixr xnonths." -^^ puj 
principles he nursed wliole nests ofp^^ 
where the lame, tlie blind, the sick^ ^ 
found a sure retreat from all the evi] 
his little income cotz1<3 secure them. 

He was surrouncieci Avith friends wj 
verenced him, — G-oliisxxiith, and Buri 
and Garrick, and Btirxiey, and many 
again in the marvel loxis pages of Bos\s 

For the remain<aexr of Johnson's 
must suflSce. He wrote only one otla^ 
Lives of the Poets. In 1773 he went 
the Hebrides, withi IVXr;. and Mrs. 1};^, 
1774, and he paid -vsritla them a sho^ 
the following year. 

In 1781 his oia friend Mr. Thra.\^ 
cember, 1784, his owrn end came. -j:^ 
Abbey, where his fxriond Garrick tia^^ 
him. 



Oesticulations. Motions of ^^^ 1 ™® 'l'^^^^^ 
body or limbs. .„ „^ n?^^'*'^^ ' 

Twickenham. Then o. ^^^^^^-^U2r«^^"-^^=^- 
now a town, oxx tl^o ^^^^ tiS'^^^^'Sr . 
bank of the'Tliaxx^^s xxoax^y Hia^ow^ 

opposite Bichmorxa. ^ ^^J^ s^??^^?^ "^ 

the home of the poe^b ^^fjf^ ^ ^^%^^*^^ 

Folios. Big books. ^ ^t^^^acH ^^>^^' 

strictly speaking, a. t^ools:, oacn rr*^-^*^ 

leaf of which is half «. el3-«^*- ^ T^:i.X ^ 
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and the jail. 
See nations slowly wise and 

meanly just, 
To buried merit raise the tardy 
bust." 
Oarrick. Probably the greatest of 
English actors. He and Johnson 



were fellow-townsmen, and they 
left Lichfield for London to- 
gether. 
Thrale. A well-known Xiondoii 
brewer. His brewery was in 
South wark, where the brewery of 
Barclay and Perkins now stands. 



COMPOSITION. —Write a brief life of Dr. Johnson. 



LESSON 35. 

ELEGY WRITTEN IN A COUNTRY CHURCH- 

YARD. 

Thomas Gray (1716-1771), a poet whose work makes up in quality 
for what it lacks in quantity, was born in London, and educated at 
Eton and Cambridge. His quiet life was spent in the loved society of 
his mother and aunt at Stoke Pogis, in learned leisure at his old 
university, and in travel both in Britain and on the continent. The 
letters which he wrote to his friends are some of the best in the 
language, for quickness of vision, clearness of description, and gentle 
humour. He says that in his poems he aimed at a style which should 
be marked by ** extreme conciseness of expression," and yet be " pure, 
perspicuous, and musical ". By their variety of form and allusions to 
nature they show that men were beginning to break away from the 
authority of Pope, and growing more and more prepared for the coming 
of Wordsworth. 

1. The curfew tolls the knell of parting day, 
The lowing herd wind slowly o'er the lea, 

The ploughman homeward plods his weary way, 
And leaves the world to darkness and to me. 

2. Now fades the glimmering landscape on the sight. 
And all the air a solemn stillness holds, 

Save where the beetle wheels his droning flight, 
And drowsy tinklings lull the distant folds ; 

3. Save that from yonder ivy-mantled tower, 
The moping owl does to the moon complain 
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Of such as, wandVing near her secret \^^^^^ 
Molest her ancient solitary reign. 

4. Beneath those rugged elms, that ye^-ti^ee'ssliade, 
Where heaves the turf in many a ^oxa^'ring hea,^, 
Each in his narrow cell for ever laid, 

The rude Forefathers of the hamlet sleep. 

5. The breezy call of incense-breathing Morn, 

The swallow twitt'ring from the straw-built shed, 
The cock's shrill clarion, or the echoing horn. 
No more shall rouse them from their lowly bed, 

: 6. For them no more the blazing hearth shall bum, 
Or busy housewife ply her evening care : 
No children run to lisp their sire's return, 
Or climb his knees the envied kiss to share. 

7. Oft did the harvest to their sickle yield, 
Their furrow oft the stubborn glebe has broke ; 
How jocund did they drive their team afield ! 
How bow'd the woods beneath their sturdy stroke ! 

8. Let not Ambition mock their useful toil, 
Their homely joys, and destiny obscure; 
Nor Grandeur hear with a disdainful smile, 
The short and simple annals of the Poor. 

9. The boast of heraldry, the pomp of power, 
And all that beauty, all that wealth e'er gave, 
Await alike th' inevitable hour. 
The paths of glory lead but to the grave. 

10. JVor you^ ye Proud, impute to these the fault 
If Memory o'er their tomb no trophies raise, 
WHeTG thro' the long-drawn aisle and fretted vault 
The pealing anthem swells the note of praise. 
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11, Can storied urn or animated bust 

Back to its mansion call the fleeting breat 
Can Honour's voice provoke the silent dug 
Or Elatt'ry soothe the dull cold ear of Dea 

12. Perhaps in this neglected spot is laid 
Some heart once pregnant with celestial fij 
Hands, that the rod of empire might have 
Or waked to ecstasy the living lyre. 




THE LONG- DRAWN AISLE AND FBETTED VAULT. 

13. But Knowledge to their eyes her ample page 
Rich with the spoils of time, did ne'er unroll 
Chill Penury repressed their noble rage, 
And froze the genial current of the soul. 

14. Full many a gem of purest ray serene, 
The dark unfathomed oaves of ocean bear ; 
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¥ull many a flower is born to blush unseen, 
And waste its sweetness on the desert air. 

15. Some village Hampden, that with dauntless breast 
The little tyrant of his fields withstood ; 

Some mute inglorious Milton here may rest, 
Some Cromwell guiltless of his country's blood. 

16. Th' applause of listening senates to command, 
The threats of pain and ruin to despise, 

To scatter plenty o'er a smiling land. 
And read their history in a nation's eyes, 

17. Their lot forbade : nor circumscribed alone 
Their growing virtues, but their crimes confined ; 
Forbade to wade through slaughter to a throne, 
And shut the gates of. mercy on mankind, 

18. The strugghngs pangs of conscious truth to hide. 
To quench the blushes of ingenuous shame. 

Or heap the shrine of Luxury and Pride 
With incense, kindled at the Muse's flame. 

19. Far from the madding crowd's ignoble strife, 
Their sober wishes never learned to stray ; 
Along the cool sequester'd vale of life 

They kept the noiseless tenour of their way. 

20. Yet e'en those bones from insult to protect 
Some frail memorial still erected nigh, 

With uncouth rhimes and shapeless sculpture deck'd, 
Implores the passing tribute of a sigh. 

21. Their name, their years, spelt by th' unletter'd muse. 
The place of fame and elegy supply : 

And many a holy text around she strews 
That teach the rustic moralist to die. 
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Brushing ^th liasty steps the dews away. 
To meet the sun upon the upland lawn. 

26. "There, at the foot of yonder nodding beech, 
* That wreathes its old fantastic roots so high. 

His listless length at noon-tide would he stretch, 
And pore upon the brook that babbles by. 

27. " Hard by yon wood, now smiling as in scorn, 
Muttering his wayward fancies he would rove; 
Now drooping, woful wan, like one forlorn, 

Or craz'd with care, or cross' d in hopeless love. 

28. "One morn I miss'd him on the customed hill, 
Along the heath, and near his favourite tree; 
Another came ; nor yet beside the rill. 

Nor up the lawn, nor at the wood was he. 

29. " The next, with dirges due, in sad array, 

Slow thro' the church- way path we saw him borne. 
Approach and read (for thou canst read) the lay 
Graved on the stone beneath yon aged thorn." 

T'he Epitaph. 

30. Here rests his head upon the lap of Earth 
A youth, to Fortune and to Fame unknown : 
Fair Science frown'd not on his humble birth. 
And Melancholy mark'd him for her own. 

31. Large was his bounty, and his soul sincere; 
Heaven did a recompense as largely send : 
He gave to Misery all he had, a tear : 

He gained from Heaven ('twas all he wished) a friend. 

32. No further seek his merits to disclose, 

Or draw his frailties from their dread abode 
(There they alike in trembling hope repose), 
The bosom of his Father and his God. 

Thomas Gray. 
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Elegy. A funeral song ; a plaintive 

poem. 
Written in a conntry chnrcbyard. 

There is no reason to believe that 
the poem was actually written 
in a churchyard, though any one 
who has visited Stoke Pogis 
would find it easy to believe that 
Gray now and then had the 
churchyard of that place in his 
mind. The poem was actually 
begun and finished at Stoke 
Pogis ; parts of it were written 
at Cambridge. 

Curfew. A bell rung at eight 
o'clock every night, — originally 
as a signal for all fires and lights 
to be put out. The bell is still 
rung in some places. 

KneU. The bell tolled at a death 
(or funeral). The ringing of the 
curfew is the knell for the death 
of the day. 

Parting'. Departing. 

All the air. The order is : " And a 
solemn stillness holds all the 
air ". 

Tlnklings of the sheep bells. 

Save. Except. 

Tower. The tower of the church. 

Ancient solitary reign. The quiet 

. neighbourhood over which she 
has reigned so long. 

Heaves the turf. The turf rises. 

Rude. Simple, rustic. 

Incense-breathing Mom. Morning 
giving forth sweet smells (like 
the burning of incense). 

Clarion. A kind of trumpet with 
a shrill, clear sound. 

The echoing horn of the huntsman. 

Fly her evening care. Be busy for 
them at her evening work (per- 
haps preparing their supper). 

Their farrow has often broken the 
stubborn glebe. 

Glebe. Ploughland. 

Jocund. Cheerful, merry. 

Let not Ambition, etc. Let not the 
rich and great scorn the useful 
work, the simple joys, and the 
quiet lives of these poor villagers. 



The boast of heraldry. Persons of 
ancient family. It is part of a 
herald's duty to keep records 
of descent, and a record going 
back for centuries would be a 
subject for boasting. The stanza 
means that persons of ancient 
family, the powerful, the beauti- 
ful, and the rich, and even those 
who pursue after glory, all alike 
must die. This is the stanza 
which General Wolfe recited as 
his boat was drifting down the 
St. Lawrence, saying that he 
would rather have written the 
Elegy than capture Quebec. 

Impute, etc. Do not blame these 
if no monuments have been 
raised to them inside the church. 

Trophies. Things taken from the 
enemy, and kept as memorials of 
victory. These were often dis- 
played on tombs, though Gray 
probably uses the word trophies 
here in the more general sense 
of Tnoiiuments. 

Aisle. The wing or side petrt of a 
church. The middle part is 
called the tiave. 

Fretted vault The arched roof 
ornamented with fretwork. 

Storied urn. The Greeks and 
Bomans burned their dead and 
then placed the ashes in urns, 
on which were pictures illustrat- 
ing the life of the dead one. This 
is the origin of the urn one sees 
in monuments still. 

Animated bust. Lifelike sculpture. 

Can storied urn, etc. If you put 
up a lifelike statue of the dead, 
or record the story of his life 
upon a monument, will that call 
him back to life ? 

Frovoke. Call back to life. Can 
you by honouring or praising the 
dead recall him to life ? 

Flattery, etc. Can you please the 
dead with flattery ? 

Pregnant with. Full of. 

Celestial. Heavenly. 

Rod of empire. The sceptre, which 
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is the sign of a sovereign's 
authority. The phrase is the 
Object of the Verb have swayed. 

Ecstasy. Here, great astonishment 
or admiration. 

Lsnre. A kind of harp. Gray, how- 
ever, was thinking of poetry and 
not of music. The whole stanza 
means : Perhaps in this neglected 
spot are buried men to whom 
God had given great powers, men 
who, if not born in a lowly station, 
might have been great rulers 
or great poets. The next stanza 
explains that they were kept 
down by ignorance and poverty. 

Bich with the spoils of time. Time 
has stored up in books the 
wisdom and learning of the past, 
but this book was not open to 
the " rude forefathers " of the 
hamlet. 

Penury. Poverty. 

Rage. Genius, inspiration, " cel- 
estial fire ". 

Froze, etc. Checked the powers 
and desires of their minds, just 
as frost checks the flowing of a 
current. 

Ray. Radiance, brightness, colour. 

Serene. Clear. 

Unfathomed. Too deep for sounding 
line. 

Bear. Have, contain. 

To blush unseen. To bloom in out- 
of-the-way places, where there is 
none to adGnire its beauty and 
sweetness. 

Some village Hampden, etc. Some 
man who stood up for the rights 
of the villagers against the " little 
tyrant " of the place, in the same 
way as John Hampden stood up 
for the rights of the people of the 
whole country against Charles I. 

Some mute inglorious Blilton. Some 
man who wrote no poetry (was 
"mute"), and was unknown to 
fame (" inglorious "), and yet one 
who might have been as great a 
poet as Milton if circumstances 
had only been favourable. 



Cromwdll, etc. A man who had in 
him aU the qualities which raised 
Cromwell to greatness, but who 
never reached a position where 
he might be ''guilty of his 
country's blood". It was the 
fashion in Gray's day to look 
upon Cromwell as a mere vulgar 
hypocrite, who, only to gain 
his own selfish ends, plunged the 
country into war and put Charles 
to death. 

The applause, etc. The whole of 
this stanza is Object io forbade in 
the next. 

Senates. Parliaments. The lot of 
the humble villagers gave them 
no opportunity of becoming great 
statesmen, who could make 
speeches worthy of the attention 
and applause of Parliament, who 
could laugh at the threats of their 
enemies, and who by wise laws 
could bring prosperity to their 
country, for which they would 
see gratitude in the looks of their 
fellow-countrymen. 

Circumscribed. Limited, kept small. 

Their crimes. The lot of these 
poor men not only kept them 
from doing great good, but also 
from doing great harm. They 
could not be conquerors and "win 
thrones by bloodshed ; they were 
not tempted to avoid persecution 
by hiding their opinions, because 
they were so humble that no 
government would persecute 
them : they therefore did not 
have to blush for their own deceit ; 
also, they were not tempted to 
write poetry flattering the rich 
and proud. 

Muse. The muses were goddesses 
who aided poets, musicians, 
speakers, and others. In English 
" the Muse " means the goddess 
of poetry. 

Far. Before this word understand 
they hciiig. 

Madding. Maddening (or perhaps, 
raging, excited). 
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Sequestered. Retired, q^iai©*- 

Tenour of their way. Tlieir- ooizrs© 

of life 
Frail memoriaL 



:au memoriaL Some n^dTX^o^^xoX 
(as a wooden tablet) not lilsiely to 

last long. 
Unoouth. Odd, clumsy. 

SliapelesB sculpture. Clumsy carv 
ings. 

Implores, etc. Asks the pa.ssex-s- oy 
to sigh for the dead. 

Unlettered. Ignorant, untau^l^* 

She. The "unlettered mixse ". 

To die. How to die. 

For who, etc. It is doubtful vsrl^e*^^^ 
Gray meant ** For who, being » 
prey to dumb forgetful n ess, ever 
resigned this, etc.," or, ** For 
who ever resigned this \yG\rx^^ a^s 
a prey to dumb forgetfulness ". 

Relies. Leans, rests. ,, 

Pious. Dutiful. The "pious <aroi>s 
are the dutiful tears shed for* the 
dying. 

E'en from the tomb, eto. "^^^ 

desire to be remembereci ©ven 
after we are buried. 

Iironted. Accustomed. As some 
sparks remain among tlae a.sries 
after the fire seems to be oTit, 
so, even after we are buriecl , some 
natural desires and ebffeotiJOiis 
remain in us. 

Thee. The poet. . -» 

The imhonoured dead. Those \yxxic'^^^ 
in the country churchy ^-i^^- 

These lines. The Elegy. 

Chance. Perchance, by clxa'^^^' 

COMPOSITION.-c:i-) G^--' ^" ^^^ ^ 

'*^^^^^-Q- ^ t^lxe humble 1 

(2) Say, first, what g^^^^Jf next, what 
prevented them from doing - a.x^'-*' 
committing. ,,^es or phraset 

(3) Make a list of tlxe ^^^ff ^e. 
passed into our every day \&>t^&^ ^ 
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Lonely ^ont^iw 

for quiefc tlJr^J 

Kindred flPi>M^^! 

mind. ^^• 

B&piy- -Pei'hg 
jjpJandJawn !! 
Fantastic. ^^ 

:Beeches, j^^ 
some of tlxQ^ 
country, j^^ 
very oJd ttQ. 
whence the 
being wrea,t 
jABtleBB. Ina, 
Hard by. J^e 
Won. Faded 
Torlom. Ho 
Another morj 
The next mo^ 
Pirg-e. A fu 
Lay. Song, ; 
(which fol 
Graved. Er 
Science. K 
did not f) 
he becam 
Melancholy 
Marked, et 
him to { 
own". 
Bounty. ( 
gave all 
Becompen 
for his 
him wi^ 
To misery 
Their dr< 
I of his 1 
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LESSON 36. 
THE STAGE COACH. 

Washington Irving (1783-1859), the first, and one of the greatest 
of the writers of note produced by the United States of America, was 
bom in New Yofk, a few months before General Washington entered 
thd city, which the English had been compelled to give up, and the 
child was named in honour of the ** Father of his Country ". He was 
bred to the law, but not being obliged to earn his living he amused 
himself with writing, and, with the aid of some friends, brought out 
"Salmagundi," a periodical something like the Sjyectatm^ and a 
comic " History of New York ". But when, in 1817, his brothers' 
firm, which he had joined, failed, he had to live by his pen. He paid 
three long visits to Europe, and came to know and love England as 
much as if he had been a born Englishman. Indeed, his style was more 
English than American — much like Addison's or Goldsmith's. What 
he saw in England is described in his " Sketch Book,** and " Brace- 
bridge Hall '*. A long residence in Spain enabled him to write " The 

Oonqnest of Oranads^" and '' Legends of the Oonanest of Spain ". 

He also wrote lives of Mahomet, of George Washington, and of 
Columbus. 

In the course of a December tour in Yorkshire, I 
rode for a long distance in one of the public coaches, 
on the day preceding Christmas. The coach was 
crowded, both inside and out, with passengers, who, 
by their talk, seemed principally bound to the mansions 
of relations or friends, to eat the Christmas dinner. 
It was loaded also with hampers of game, and baskets 
and boxes of delicacies ; and hares hung dangling their 
long ears about the coachman's box, presents from 
distant friends for the impending feast. I had three 
fine rosy-cheeked schoolboys for my fellow-passengers 
inside, full of the buxom health and manly spirit 
which I have observed in the children of this country. 
They were returning home for the holidays in high 
glee, and promising themselves a world of enjoyment. 
It was delightful to hear the gigantic plans of the little 
rogues, and the wonderful feats they were to perform 
during their six weeks' freedom from the thraldom of 
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book, birch, and master. They were full of antidp^. 
tions of the meeting with the family and houseiold, 
down to the very cat and dog ; and the joy they were 
to give their little sisters by the presents with wiici 
their pockets were craimned ; but the meeting to 
which they seemed to look forw^ard with the greatest 
impatience was with Bantam, v^hich I found to he 
a pony. How he could trot ! how he couJd ran! 
and then such leaps as he would take — there was 
not a hedge in the whole county that he could not 
clear. 

They were in charge of the coachman, to whom, 
whenever an opportunity presented, they addressed a 
host of questions, and pronounced him one of the 
best fellows in the world. Indeed, I could not but 
notice the more than ordinary air of bustle and im- 
portance of the coachman, who wore his hat a little on 
one side, and had a large bunch of holly stuck in the 
buttonhole of his coat. He is always full of mighty 
care and business ; but he is particularly so during 
this season, having so many commissions to execute 
in consequence of the great interchange of presents. 
He has commonly a broad full face, curiously 
mottled with red, as if the blood had been forced by 
hard feedmg mto every vessel of the skin ; he is swelled 
mto jolly dimensions by a multiphcity of coats, in 
which he IS buned like a cauliflower, the upper one 
reaching to his heels. He wears a broad-brimmed low- 
crowned hat; a huge roll of coloured handkerchief 
abont his neck knowingly knotted and tucked in at 
the bosom ; and has in summer time a large bouquet of 

^'Xome'bri"^^^^^ -H- waistcoat Is commonly 

of Bome bright colour, striped, and his smaU-clotJs 
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..tend far below *l--^/Sak-wayjPl,,.^^^^^ V^ 

,oot8 which reaclx ^^^^irataane^ with ^^^^«^^,,;, . "^^ 

be has a pride ^"^ .^n,li8ta.nding Jh^ seemiog ^'^^ 
materials; and, »^*7^ there is stajj discernibl^^'^ >^ ^ 
ness of his appeara^f^ ' ^^ person which is alm^^^^^^? 
neatness and proprie J' ^^^ f^ enjoys grea.t ^ t"^*^ 
herent in an Engl^J ^^^ion along the road "^^i^^' 

sequence and c«^^^"^^re the horses are to be ^V,^ ^ hT 
moment he arrives ^'^ ^^s with something ol ""^^ed, 
he throws down ^ti^ , to the care of tli^ o?.VA^^ *^^' 
and abandons the ^^-^^^i^e from one stag^ t.^ ' ^'^ 

duty being merely to f^^^as are thrust i^^^ -^r''^^^^^;. 
When off the box. b^? ^^oUs about the ixxxT^ ^rS 
of his greatcoat and ^^,", lordliness. It^^^^-^^^^. 
an air ofthe most absox^^^g throng ^^ ^^^!^^^^ f,3,^le- 
ally surrounded by a^ ** ^^se nameless ■kxa.^tx^e.Ts-oi^ tbat 
boys, shoeblacks, and ^^^ run erra.ix^^ , 3,^a do all 

infest inns and taveic;!^ » ^^^ look up -fco -txixu as to an 
kinds of odd jobs. 'T^e ^^^t pbrases ; ^^0."^^^ ^is opvmons 
oracle; treasure up ^^^^y: topics of 3oo.-W<e.>^ }°"^'lZ.. 
about horses, and ot^^ imitate J..^ «,^ ^f rS'^ 
above all, endeav^ar *< , coat t.o Ic.^^ Toa^U thr 

Everyragamuffiutl3^^^^^^oU8^txl:xxs s^^^t, ta\A^s s 
bis hands in the poc , ^y. ;„« aetetiit^ 

and is a budding Co^f^ ^^ing to "tV.^ ^^TS ^ ^*^ 
Perhaps it migl-fc ^^ix m^^d, "blc.^.^ ^^^"!'S>ut tV 
that reigned in my ^^ ^^^,.tena^<^^ ^"V^xo^^ ,, 
cheerfulfess in ^---J^^^. ^°f ^^^V^^S ^^ '^^ 

always with it^^ ^xO*r^ J^^ Rustle- "S^oxxie V^«^^^^ 

whirls along. Tti® ^en^^* 



village produces 
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to meet friends, some with bundles and bandboxes to 

secure places, and in the hurry of the moment can 

hardly take leave of the group that accompames them 

In the meantime the coachman has a world of small 

commissions to execute. Sometimes he delivers a 

hare or a pheasant ; sometimes jerks a small parcel or 

newspaper to the door of a public house. As the coach 

rattles through the village, every one runs to the 

window At the corners are assembled the village 

idlers and wise men, who take their stations there 

for the purpose of seeing company pass; but the 

sagest knot is generally at the blacksmith's, to whom 

the passing of the coach is an event fruitful of much 

speculation. 

Perhaps the impending holiday might have given 
a more than usual animation to the country, for it 
seemed to me as if everybody was in good looks and 
good spirits. Game, poultry, and other luxuries of the 
table, were in brisk circulation in the villages; the 
grocers', butchers', and fruiterers' shops were thronged 
with customers. The housewives were stirring briskly 
about, putting their dwelhngs in order ; and the glossy 
branches of holly, with their bright red berries, began 
to appear at the w^indows. 

1 was roused from a fit of meditation by a shout 
from my little travelling companions. They had been 
looking out of the coach w^indows for the last few miles, 
recognising every tree and cottage as they approached 
hiome ; and now there was a general burst of joy— 
'* There's John! and there's old Carlo! and there's 
Bantam ! " cried the happy little rogues, clapping 
tVieir hands. 

At the end of the lane there was a sober-looking 
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jack made 3l ^_^ ^^ /e^^ f^o^^^ . t^ ^ ^ %, 
and a clocks -*= ^ ^ ^y^n^ o^e _ *^^V *^6 J^Jeg ' "^i^a i 

this stout rei.^^f'^::^^«o,^-^ ^^^e,,^^- Ao,,^^V 

I had not l>^5^or ^ ^t S '^* s^^^% '^^ > « 
drove up to tb^ ^^^ 4 ! < ^^^^^^^^ ^o tf '^ 
and by the ligr^* -J?fa r!^<^^^ '^^ wS? ^^'^ .> 
countenance ^^ ^^^r J^O^^ ? B^t^^K '^i^P' 
ward to get a »e^^^^ ^e^ V^ -T cj*>ft * ^Osr.^- 

I was not mi«^^^^^-- it' ^ I k^^' ^ 'C>« 
sprightly, good-b^f-o,, ^^O^ ^^e^. /^^^ H 

bad once travell^^^ . ^^ i^-^^b -?*V ^•J'e / ^of! ^^^ 
was extremely oorAai, ^^^e ^^^ >^ ^'"^^^i^^.^- 
fellow-traveller a-Iveajs^^ ^V^^lf.-^^Oiy J^^^btiA^^^^ 
thousand pleasant s^e^es V^^ Oo ""^^i ' y^ tJ?^^' a 
jokes. To discuss aii t^'% l)^ .?^*eilfl>,^ Iv^ °^ -T 
izirx was impossibie; ajj^j ^«e >\^^v„ ^e ».^^^e oy- ^^*^iiii? 
for time, and was ^Je^eK^^^c^iK ^ T^'ife^ ''^^^<^tL^'' Ola 
he insisted that I shoui/^ ti^\ tU^^f ' ^"^d « °^ of _ 
fa-tiiers country seat, i^ ^%^^i^^^« / '''iervi^^''^JleJ 
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welcome in something of the old-fashioned style." His 
reasoning was cogent, and I must confess, the prepara- 
tion I had seen for universal festivity and social enjoy- 
ment had made me feel a little impatient of my 
loneliness. I closed, therefore, at once, with his 
invitation ; the chaise drove up to the door, and in a 
few moments I was on my way to the family mansion 
of the Bracebridges. 

From ** The Sketch Book,^^ by Washington Irving. 



Impending. About to happen. 

Buxom. Gay, lively, jolly. 

Gigantic. Giant-like. 

Tliraldom. Slavery. 

Anticipation. Looking forward. 

Opportunity. Chance. 

Commissions. Things one is asked 
to do, errands. 

Dimensions. Size. 

Multiplicity. Large number. 

Small-clothes. Breeches. 

Precision. Care, pains. 

Grossness. Fatness, roughness. 

Discernible. To be seen. 

Inherent. Inborn, a part of the 
nature of. 

Absolute. Entire, complete, un- 
disputed. 

Infest. Molest, disturb. 

Oracle. A very wise person. 

Cant pbrases. The words which 
he waft most fond of using. 

Lore. Learning. 

Talks slang. Imitates the " cant 
phrases " of the coachman. 

Budding Coachey. One who will 
some day grow into a coachman. 

Serenity. Calm. 

Countenance. Face. 

Animation. Liveliness. 
Wisest. 



Speculation. Guessing. 

Circulation. A going roimd. 

Meditation. Thought, a day-dream. 

Redoubtable. Much to be feared. 

Anecdotes. Stories. 

On resuming our route. On starting 
again. 

Seat. House of a gentleman. 

Smoke-Jack. A jack worked by 
smoke. A jack was a little 
machine for turning the meat 
cooking before a fire. 

Viands. Meats. 

Travellers of inferior order. The 
poorer kind of travellers. 

Repast. Meal. 

Setties. Long seats with high backs. 

A post-chaise. A chaise carrying 
the persons who hired it, and 
going as they wished, instead of 
carrying the public, and going at 
stated times like a stage coach. 
Fresh horses were obtained at 
regular joosfe. 

The Continent. Europe. 

Extremely cordial. Very hearty. 

Recollection. Memory. 

Solitary. Lonely. 

Cogent. Strong (used of reasons). 

Universal festivity. Feasting every- 
where. 

COMPOSITION. — (1) Give reasons for stage coaches and against 
railway trains. 

(2) Give reasons for rail way- trains and against stage coaches. 

(3) Write an accoimt of an English Christmas to a child supposed 
to be living in a foreign country. 
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I.ESSON 37. 
CHRISTMAS DAY. 

W^HEN I woke the next morning, it seem^^s. ^5^^^^ 
events of the preceding evening had been a <Ire^^^^^ 
nothing but the identity of the ancient oiiajo?^/^^^ 
vinced me of their reality. While I lay rxxusing q^ ^ 
pillow, I heard the sound of little feet pattering- oatsil 
of the door, and a whispering consultation. Presently 
a choir of small voices chanted forth an old Cbristm^ 
carol, the burden of which was,^ — 

Rejoice, our Saviour He was born 
On Christmas day in the morning. 
I rose softly, slipped on my clothes, opened the 
door suddenly, and beheld one of the most beau^fuj 
little fairy groups that a painter could imagiDe. It 
consisted of a boy and two girls, the eldest not more 
than six, and lovely as seraphs. They were going the 
rounds of the house, and singing at every chamber 
door, but my sudden appearance frightened them into 
mute bashfulness. They remained for a moment 
playmg on their lips with their fingers, and now and 
then stealing a shy glance, from under their eyebrows, 
until, as if by one impulse, they scampered away, and 
as they turned an angle of the gallery, I heard them 
laughing in triumph at their escape. 

Everything conspired to produce kind and happy 

feelings in this stronghold of old-fashioned hospitality. 

The v^indow of my chamber looked out upon what in 

summer would have been a beautiful landscape. There 

was a sloping lawn, a fine stream winding at the foot 

of it, a.xid a tract of park beyond, with noble clumps of 

trees, a,xid herds of deer. At a distance was a neat 
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tiamlet, with the smoke from the cottag-e chimn 
lianging over it : and a church with its ^^ V'' 
in strong relief against the clear cold sky. — ^^Vwas 
%vas surrounded witli evergreens, accordin^^ to fc 
lEnglish custom, whicli would have given SB-Jmost an 
a,ppearance of summer ; but the morning v?as ^^temelj 
frosty; the light vapour of the preceding ev^^W 
been turned into hoarfrost, which covered aiL *>ftW 
and every blade of grass. The rays of a bright jj:^^ 
sun had a dazzling effect among the glittering ^*)%e. 
A robin, perched upon the top of a mountain »JsJi,was 
basking himself in the sunshine, and piping « ^«f 
cheerful notes; and a peacock v^^as displaying aU tk 
glories of his train, and strutting, vdth the pi''*3e and 
gravity of a Spanish grandee, on the iettsf^ -XPralli 
below. 

I had scarcely dressed myself, when * servau^ 
appeared to invite me to family prayers. He slAoi^ed 
me the way to a small chapel in the oI(J ^^^ oi ti« 
house, where I found the principal part of ti^ ^^^^ 
already assembled in a kind of gallery, fm-nisAe^ ^^"^ 
cushions, hassocks, and large prayer-boojfs ; *^® ^^' 
vants were seated on benches below. The old gentle- 
man read prayers from a desk in front oii'^^?>^^'^' 
and Master Simon acted as clerk and made the re- 
sponses ; and I must do him the justice io say t'^** ^® 
acquitted himself with great gravity and decorum- 

The service was followed hy a Christmas carol, 
which Mr Bracebridge himself had constructed from 
a poem of his favourite author, Herrick, and it had 
been adapted to an old church melody by Master Simon. 

^\t^T T! ^^^^''^'^ ^°°^ voices among the house- 
hold, the effect was extremely pleasing. 



/ 
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Our breakfast consisted of what the squire called 
true old English fare. He indulged in some bitter 
lamentations over modern breakfasts of tea and toast ; 
and though he admitted them to his table to suit the 
palates of his guests, yet there was a brave display of 
cold meats, wine, and ale on the sideboard. 

While we were talking, we heard the distant toll of 
the village bell, and I was told that the squire was a 
little particular in having his household at church on a 
Christmas morning; considering it a day of pouring 
out of thanks and rejoicing; or, as old Tusser observed. 
At Christmas be merry, and thankful withal, 
And feast thy poor neighbours, the great with the small. 

*' If you are disposed to go to church," said Frank 
Bracebridge, **I can promise you a specimen of my 
cousin Simon's musical achievements. As the church 
is destitute of an organ, he has formed a band from the 
village amateurs, and established a musical club for 
their improvement ; he has also sorted a choir ; for the 
bass he has sought out all the * deep, solemn mouths,* 
and for the tenor the * loud-ringing mouths' among 
the country bumpkins, and for * sweet mouths,' he has 
culled with curious taste among the. prettiest lasses in 
the neighbourhood ; though these last, he affirms, are 
the most difficult to keep in tune, your pretty female 
singer being exceedingly wayward and capricious, and 
very liable to accident." 

As the morning, though frosty, was remarkably fine 

and clear, the most of the family walked to the church, 

which was a very old building of gray stone, and stood 

near a village, about half a mile from the park gate. 

Adjoining it was a low snug parsonage, which seemed 

coeval with the church. The front of it was perfectly 

13 
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matted with a yew-tree that had been trained against 
its walls, through the dense foliage of which apertures 
had been formed to admit light into the small antique 
lattices. As we passed this sheltered nest, the parson 
issued forth and preceded us. 

I had expected to see a sleek well-conditioned 
pastor, such as is often found in a snug living in the 
vicinity of a rich patron's table, but I was disappointed. 
The parson was a little, meagre, black-looking man, 
with a grizzled wig that was too wide, and stood off 
from each ear, so that his head seemed to have shrunk 
away within it, like a dried filbert in its shell. He 
wore a rusty coat, with great skirts, and pockets that 
would have held the church Bible and Prayer-book; 
and his small legs seemed still smaller, from being 
planted in large shoes, decorated with enormous buckles. 

The orchestra was in a small gallery, and presented 
a most whimsical grouping of heads, piled one above 
the other, among which I particularly noticed that of 
the village tailor, a pale fellow with a retreating fore- 
head and chin, who played on the clarionet, and seemed 
to have blown his face to a point ; and there was 
another, a short pursy man, stooping and labouring at 
a bass-viol, so as to show nothing but the top of a 
round bald head, like the egg of an ostrich. There 
were two or three pretty faces among the female singers, 
to which the keen air of a frosty morning had given a 
bright rosy tint; but the gentlemen choristers had 
evidently been chosen, like old fiddles, more for tone 
than looks ; and as several had to sing from the same 
book, there were clusterings of odd faces, not unlike 
those groups of cherubs we sometimes see on country 
tombstones. 
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The usual services of the choir were managed toler- 
ably well, the vocal parts, generally lagging a little 
behind the instrumental, and some loitering fiddler 
now and then making up for lost time by travelling over 
a passage with prodigious celerity, and clearing more 
bars than the keenest fox-hunter to be in at the death. 
But the great trial was an anthem that had been pre- 
pared and arranged by Master Simon, and on which he 
had founded great expectation. Unluckily, there was a 
blunder at the very onset; the musicians became 
flurried ; Master Simon was in a fever ; everything 
went on lamely until they came to a chorus beginning 
" Now let us sing with one accord," which seemed to 
be a signal for parting company; all became discord 
and confusion ; each shifted for himself, and got to the 
end as well, or rather, as soon, as he could ; excepting 
one old chorister in a pair of horn spectacles, bestrid- 
ing and pinching a long sonorous nose, who happened 
to stand a little apart, and, being wrapt up in his own 
melody, kept on a quavering course, wriggling his head, 
ogling his book, and winding all up by a nasal solo of 
at least three bars' duration. 

The parson gave us a most erudite sermon on the 
rites and ceremonies of Christmas, and the propriety 
of observing it not merely as a day of thanksgiving, 
but of rejoicing. 

I have seldom known a sermon attended apparently 
with more immediate effects ; for on leaving the church 
the congregation seemed one and all possessed with 
the gaiety of spirit so earnestly enjoined by their 
pastor. The elder folks gathered in knots in the 
churchyard, greeting and shaking hands; and the 
children ran about crying ** Ule ! Ule ! " and repeating 
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some uncouth rhymes, which the parson, who had 
joined us, informed me had been handed down from 
days of yore. The villagers doffed their hats to the 
squire as he passed, giving him the good wishes of the 
season with every appearance of heartfelt sincerity, 
and were invited by him to the hall, to take something 
to keep out the cold of the weather; and I heard 
blessings uttered by several of the poor, which con- 
vinced me that, in the midst of his enjoyments, the 
worthy old cavalier had not forgotten the true Christ- 
mas virtue of charity. 

From " 2'he Sketch Book" by Washington Irving. 



Identity. Sameness, the fact of its 
being the same. 

Borden. The verse repeated in a 
song, the chorus. 

Grandee. A nobleman. The Spanish 
noblemen were said to be very 
proud of their rank. 

Master Simon was distantly related 
to the Bracebridges. " He was a 
tight brisk little man, with the air 
of an arrant old bachelor. His 
nose was shaped like the bill of 
a parrot, his face slightly pitted 
with the smallpox. . . . He was 
evidently the wit of the family." 

Herrick, Robert (1591-1674). A 
clergyman and poet, who flour- 
ished under the Stuarts. His 
chief work is ffesperideSj a col- 
lection of brief bright lyrics. 

ToBser, Thomas, "successively a 
musician, schoolmaster, serving- 



man, husbandman, grazier, poet, 
more skilful in all than thriving 
in any vocation," was bom about 
1527, and died in 1680. His best 
known work is A Hundred Good 
Points of HiLsbandry. 

Achievements. Feats, things done. 

Amateurs. Those who practise any 
art from the love of it, and not 
for pay. 

Coeval. Of the same age. 

Antique. Old-fashioned. 

Grizzled. Grayish. 

Celerity. Swiftness. 

Erudite. Learned. 

Ule. Yule, Christmas. 

Uncouth. Clumsy. The •' uncouth 
rhymes" which the children re- 
peated were : — 
" Ule I Ule I 

Three puddings in a pule 
Crack nuts and cry * Ule ' ". 



COMPOSITION. — Describe Washington Irving's visit to an 
English church on Christmas Day. 

LESSON 38. 
WINTER. 

When icicles hang by the wall, 

And Dick the shepherd blows his nail, 
And Tom bears logs into the hall, 
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And milk comes frozen home i' the pail ; 
When blood is nipt, and ways be foul, 5 

Then nightly sings the staring owl, 

Tu-whoo ! 
Tu-whit ! tu-whoo ! a merry note, 
While greasy Joan doth keel the pot. 

When all aloud the wind doth blow, 10 

And coughing drowns the parson's saw. 

And birds sit brooding in the snow, 

And Marian's nose looks red and raw ; 

When roasted crabs hiss in the bowl, 

Then nightly sings the staring owl, 15 

Tu-whoo ! 

Tu-whit ! tju-whoo ! a merry note, 

While greasy Joan doth keel the pot. 

From Shakspe are's " Love's Labour's Lost '*. 

Blows Ms nail. Why ? I Keel. Cool (to keep from boiling 

Owl. The lines extracted are in- over). 



troduced thus : * * Will you hear 
the dialogue that the two learned 
men have compiled in praise of 
the owl and the cuckoo? 



Coughing. The coughing of the 

congregation. 
Saw. A saying. 



This side is . . . Winter, thisjCrabB. Crab apples, wild apples. 
... the Spring ; the one main- People in the days of Shak- 
tained by the owl, the other by \ speare were very fond of hot ale 
the cuckoo. " j with roasted crab apples floating 

Staring owl. Why staring? i in it. 

Joan. The kitchen-maid. i The howl of ale. 

COMPOSITION.— Describe (1) the enjoyments, and (2) the 
drawbacks of winter. 



LESSON 39. 

THE SHEPHERD IN WINTER. 

When red hath set the beamless sun, 
Through heavy vapours dank and dun ; 
When the tired ploughman, dry and warm, 
Hears, half asleep, the rising storm 
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5 Hurling the hail, and sleeted rain, 

Against the casement's tinkling pane ; 

The sounds that drive wild deer, and fox, 

To shelter in the brake and rocks, 

Are warnings which the shepherd ask 
10 To dismal and to dangerous task. 

Oft ho looks forth, and hopes, in vain. 

The blast may sink in mellowing rain ; ' 

Till, dark above, and white below, 

Decided drives the flaky snow, j 

15 And forth the hardy swain must go. 

Long, with dejected look and whine, 

To leave the hearth his dogs repine ; 

Whistling, and cheering them to aid, 

Around his back he wreathes the plaid ; 
20 His flock he gathers, and he guides 

To open downs, and mountain sides, 

Where, fiercest though the tempest blow 

Least deeply lies the drift below. 

The blast, that whistles o'er the fells, 
25 Stiffens his locks to icicles ; 

Oft he looks back, while, streaming far. 

His cottage window seems a star, — 

Loses its feeble gleam, — and then 

Turns patient to the blast again, 
30 And, facing to the tempest's sweep. 

Drives through the gloom his lagging sheep. 

If fails his heart, if his limbs fail, 

Benumbing death is in the gale ; 

His paths, his landmarks — all unknown, 
35 Close to the hut, no more his own, 

Close to the aid he sought in vain, 

The morn may find the stiffened swain : 

His widow sees, at dawning pale, 

His orphans raise their feeble wail ; 
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And close beside him, in the snow, 
Poor Yarrow, partner of their woe, 
Couches upon his master's breast, 
And licks his cheek, to break his rest. 



40 



BeamlesB sun. Why beamless ? 

Dank. Moist, damp. 

Dun. A dull brown colour. 

Tinkling: pane. Why tinkling ? 

Tlie shepherd ask. Warn the 
shepherd that he must imder- 
take. 

Hopes. If the storm should chajige 
to rain it will not harm the 
sheep, and the shepherd may 
stay by his fireside. If, how- 
ever, it should change to snow 
he must venture forth. 



Sir Walter Scott. 

Dejected. Downcast, miserable. 

The plaid. Scott is writing of the 
shepherds of his own country. 

Opjen downs. The danger to sheep 
in a snowstorm is being buried 
in the wreaths ; and these will 
not form on "open downs ". 

Fells. Hills. 

Benumbing death. People caught 
in snowstorms often feel drowsy. 
If they do not shake ofi the 
drowsiness they sleep to wake 
no more. 



COMPOSITION. — Describe the experiences of a shepherd or of a 
sailor on a stormy night. 



LESSON 40. 
THE ESCAPE OF MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS. 

PART I. 

They went to the presence chamber, where almost 
immediately entered supper, and the Lady of the castle. 
The queen endured her presence with great fortitude 
and equanimity, until her patience was disturbed by a 
new form, which had hitherto made no part of the 
ceremonial of the castle. When the other attendant 
had retired, Eandal entered, bearing the keys of the 
castle fastened upon a chain, and, announcing that 
the watch was set, and the gates locked, delivered the 
keys with all reverence to the Lady of Lochleven. 

The queen and her ladies exchanged with each 
other a look of disappointment, anger, and vexation; 
and Mary said aloud, " We cannot regret the smallness 
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of our court, when we see our hostess discharge in 
person so many of its offices. In addition to her 
charges of principal steward of our household and 
grand almoner, she has to-night done duty as captain 
of our guard." 

*'And will continue to do so in future, madam,*' 
answered the Lady Lochleven, with much gravity ; 
and retired from the apartment, bearing in her hand 
the ponderous bunch of keys. 

" Now ! '' said the queen. ** How say you, girls — 
here is a new difficulty — How are these keys to be 
come by? — ^there is no deceiving or bribing this dragon, 
I trow." 

** May I crave to know,''"' said Roland, '* whether, 
if your grace were beyond the walls of the castle, you 
could find means of conveyance to the firm land, and 
protection when you are there ? " 

** Trust us for that, Roland,*" said the queen; **for 
to that point our scheme is indifferent well laid."" 

** Then if your grace will permit me to speak my 
mind, I think I could be of some use in this matter." 

**As how, my good youth? — speak on,*" said the 
queen, '*and fearlessly." 

*' My patron, the Knight of Avenel, used to compel 
. the youth educated in his household to learn the use 
of axe and hammer, and working in wood and iron, 
and I thus gained some practice." 

'' Could your skill avail to forge a second set of keys?" 
said the queen. 

*' No, madam, because I know not the wards. 
But I am convinced I could make a set so like that 
hateful bunch which the lady bore off even now, that, 
could they be exchanged against them by any means, 
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she would never dream she was possessed of the 
wrong." 

" And the good dame, thank heaven, is somewhat 
bhnd," said the queen; "but then for a forge, my 
boy, and the means of labouring unobserved ? "" 

** The armourer's forge, at which I used some- 
times to work with him, is in the round vault at the 
bottom of the turret — he was dismissed with the 
warder for being supposed too much attached to 
George Douglas. The people are accustomed to see 
me work there, and I warrant I shall find some excuse 
that will pass current with them for putting bellows 
and anvil to work.*" 

'* The scheme has a promising face,"" said the 
queen ; " about it, my lad, with all speed, and beware 
the nature of your work is not discovered." 

"Nay, I will take the liberty to draw the bolt 
against chance visitors, so that I will have time to 
put away what I am working upon, before I undo the 
door." 

" Will not that of itself attract suspicion, in a place 
where it is so current already?" said Catherine. 

"Not a whit," rephed Roland; "Gregory the 
armourer, and every good hammerman, locks himself 
in when he is about some masterpiece of craft. Be- 
sides, something must be risked." 

The enterprise of Eoland Greeme appeared to 
prosper. A trinket or two were judiciously presented 
to those most likely to be inquisitive into the labours 
of the forge and anvil, which they thus were induced 
to reckon profitable to others and harmless in itself. 
Openly, the page was seen working about such trifles. 
In private, he forged a number of keys resembling so 
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nearly in weight and in form those which were pre- 
sented every evening to the Lady Lochleven, that, on 
a sHght inspection, it would have been difficult to 
perceive the difference. He brought them to the dark 
rusty colour by the use of salt and water ; and, in the 
triumph of his art, presented them at length to Queen 
Mary in her presence chamber, about an hour before 
the tolling of the curfew. 

She looked at them with pleasure, but at the 
same time with doubt. ** I allow," she said, **that the 
Lady Lochleven*s eyes, which are not of the clearest, 
may be well deceived, could we pass those keys on her 
in place of the real implements of her tyranny. But 
how is this to be done, and which of my little court 
dare attempt it with any chance of success ? " 

" Nay ! with your grace's permission," said Eoland, 
" I do not doubt being able to manage that matter ; but 
I dread the sentinel who is now planted nightly in the^ 
garden, which, by necessity, we must traverse.'' 

" Our last advices from our friends on the shore 
have promised us assistance in that matter," replied the 
queen. 

'* And is your grace well assured of the fidelity 
and watchfulness of those without? " 

" For their fidelity, I will answer with my life, and 
for their vigilance, I will answer with my life — ^I will 
give thee instant proof, my faithful Eoland, that they 
are ingenuous and trusty as thyself. Look from that 
window, Eoland," she said : " see you amongst the 
several lights which begin to kindle and to glimmer 
palely through the gray of the evening from the village 
of Kinross — seest thou, I say, one solitary spark apart 
from the others, and nearer it seems to the verge 
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of the water ? — It is no brighter at this distance than 
the torch of the poor glow-worm, and yet, my good 
youth, that light is more dear to Mary Stuart than 
every star that twinkles in the blue vault of heaven. 
By that signal, I know that more than one true heart 
is plotting my deliverance ; and, without that con- 
sciousness, and the hope of freedom it gives me, I had 
long since stooped to my fate, and died of a broken 
heart. Plan after plan has been formed and abandoned, 
but still the light glimmers ; and while it glimmers, my 
hope lives/' 

"If I mistake not," answered Eoland, "the 
candle shines from the house of Blinkhoolie, the mail 
gardener.*' 

**Thou hast a good eye," said the queen; ** it is 
there where my trusty lieges — God and the saints pour 
blessings on them ! — hold consultation for my deliver- 
ance. The voice of a wretched captive would die on 
these blue waters long ere it could mingle in their 
coimcils ; and yet I can hold communication — I will 
confide the whole to thee — I am about to ask those 
faithful friends if the moment for the great attempt is 
nigh. — Place the lamp in the window, Fleming." 

She obeyed, and immediately withdrew it. No 
sooner had she done so than the light in the cottage of 
the gardener disappeared. 

"Now, count," said Queen Mary; "for my heart 
beats so thick that I cannot count myself." 

The Lady Fleming began deliberately to count one, 
two, three, and when she had arrived at ten, the light 
on the shore again showed its pale twinkle. 

" Now, our Lady be praised ! " said the queen : " it 
was but two nights since that the absence of the light 
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remained while I could tell thirty. The hour of 
deliverance approaches. May God bless those who 
labour in it with such truth to me! — alas! with such 
hazard to themselves — and bless you too, my children! " 

The next morning at dinner-time, an unusual 
incident occurred. While Lady Douglas of Lochleven 
performed her daily duty of assistant and taster at the 
queen's table, she was told a man-at-arms had arrived, 
recommended by her son, but without any letter or 
other token than what he brought by word of mouth. 

" Hath he given you that token ? '' demanded the 
lady. 

"He reserved it, as I think, for your ladyship's 
ear," replied Eandal. 

" He doth well," said the lady. 

As she spoke, the person announced by Eandal 
entered the room, and Eoland Graeme at once recog- 
nised in him the Abbot Ambrosius. 

" What is your name, good fellow? " said the lady. 

** Edward Glendinning," answered the abbot, with 
a suitable reverence. 

"Art thou of the blood of the Knight of Avenel?" 
said the Lady of Lochleven. 

" Ay, madam, and that nearly," replied the pretended 
soldier. 

"It is likely enough,'* said the lady; "for the 
knight is the son of his own good works, and has risen 
from obscure lineage to his present high rank in the 
estate." 

" Hast thou a token to me from Sir William 
Douglas?" 

" I have, madam," replied he ; " but it must be said 
in private.'' 
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'* Thou art right,*' said the lady, moving towards the 
recess of a window ; ** say in what does it consist ? " 
** In the words of an old bard," replied the abbot. 
"Repeat them/' answered the lady; and he uttered, 
in a low tone, the lines from an old poem, called The 
Howlet, — 

O Douglas ! Douglas ! 
Tender and true. 

'*We receive you among our followers, Glendin- 
ning," said the lady. '* But, Eandal, see that he keep the 
outer ward only, till we shall hear more touching him 
from our son. — Thou fearest not the night air, Glen- 
dinning?"' 

" In the cause of the lady before whom I stand I 
fear nothing, madam," answered the disguised abbot. 

** Our garrison, then, is stronger by one trustworthy 
soldier," said the matron. *' Go to the buttery, and let 
them make much of thee." 

When the Lady Lochleven had retired, the queen 
said to Roland Graeme, who was now almost constantly 
in her company, **I spy comfort in that stranger's 
countenance ; I know not why it should be so, but I 
am well persuaded he is a friend ". 

*'Your grace's penetration does not deceive you," 
answered the page; and he informed her that the abbot 
of St. Mary's himself played the part of the newly 
arrived soldier. 

**And now for the signal from the shore," ex- 
claimed Catherine; "my bosom tells me we shall see this 
night two lights instead of one gleam from that garden 
of Eden. And then, Roland, do you play your part 
manfully, and we will dance on the greensward like 
midnight fairies ! " 
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LESSON 41. 
THE ESCAPE OF MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS. 

PART II. 

The queen appeared grave, but firm and resolved; 
the Lady Fleming, with the art of an experienced 
courtier, knew perfectly how to disguise her inward 
tremors ; Catherine's eye was fired, as if with the bold- 
ness of the project, and the half smile which dwelt upon 
her beautiful mouth seemed to contemn all the risk and 
all the consequences of discovery ; Koland, who felt how 
much success depended on his own address and boldness, 
summoned together his whole presence of mind. He 
stood, like a greyhound in the slips, with hand, heart, 
and eye intent upon making and seizing opportunity 
for the execution of their project. 

The keys had, with the wonted ceremonial, been 
presented to the Lady Lochleven. She stood with her 
back to the casement, which commanded a view of Kin- 
ross, with the church. With her back to this casement, 
then, and her face to the table on which the keys lay 
for an instant while she tasted the various dishes which 
were placed there, stood the Lady of Lochleven, more 
provokingly intent than usual — so at least it seemed to 
her prisoners — upon the huge and heavy bunch of iron, 
the implements of their restraint. Just when, having 
finished her ceremony as taster of the queen's tabic, 
she was about to take up the keys, the page, who stood 
beside her, and had handed her the dishes in succession, 
looked sideways to the churchyard, and exclaimed he 
saw corpse-candles in the churchyard. 

The Lady of Lochleven was not without a touch, 
though a slight one, of the superstitions of the time; 
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and a corpse-light, as it was called, in the family 
burial-place, boded death. She turned her head 
towards the casement — saw a distant glimmering 
— forgot her charge for one second, and in that second 
were lost the whole fruits of her former vigilance. 
The page held the forged keys under his cloak, and 
with great dexterity exchanged them for the real 
ones. 

His utmost address could not prevent a slight 
clash as he took up the latter bunch. '^ Who touches 
the keys ? " said the lady ; and while the page answered 
that the sleeve of his cloak had stirred them, she looked 
round, possessed herself of the bunch which now occu- 
pied the place of the genuine keys, and again turned to 
gaze on the supposed corpse-candles. 

** I hold these gleams," she said, after a moment's 
consideration, **to come, not from the churchyard, but 
from the hut of the old gardener Blinkhoolie. I wonder 
what thrift that churl drives, that of late he hath ever 
had light in his house till the night grew deep. I 
thought him an industrious, peaceful man. This shall 
be looked after to-morrow. I wish your grace and your 
company a good evening. Kandal, attend us." 

And Eandal, who waited in the antechamber after 
having surrendered his bunch of keys, gave his escort 
to his mistress as usual, while, leaving the queen's 
apartments, she retired to her own. 

" To-morrow ! " said the page, rubbing his hands 

with glee as he repeated the lady's last words, ** fools 

look to to-morrow, and wise folk use to-night. May I 

pray you, my gracious liege, to retire for one half-hour, 

until all the castle is composed to rest ? I must go and 

rub with oil these blessed implements of our freedom. 

14 
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Courage and constancy, and all will go well, provided 
our friends on the shore fail not to send the boat you 
spoke of." 

** Fear them not,'* said Catherine, "they are true as 
steel." 

** We have but brief time," said Queen Mary; "one 
of the two lights in the cottage is extinguished— that 
shows the boat is put off** 

** They will row very slow," said the page, " and kent 
where depth permits, to avoid noise. To our several 
tasks — I will communicate with the good father." 

At the dead hour of midnight, when all was silent 
in the castle, the page put the key into the lock of the 
wicket which opened into the garden, and which was at 
the bottom of a staircase which descended from the 
queen's apartment. '*Now, turn smooth and softly, 
thou good bolt," said he, *' if ever oil softened rust ! " 
and his precautions had been so effectual that the bolt 
revolved with little or no sound of resistance. He ven- 
tured not to cross the threshold, but, exchanging a word 
with the disguised abbot, asked if the boat were ready. 

" This half-hour," said the sentinel. ** She lies be- 
neath the wall, too close under the islet to be seen by 
the warder, but I fear she will hardly escape his notice 
in putting off again." i 

*' The darkness," said the page, ** and our profound 
silence, may take her off unobserved, as she came in. 
Hildebrand has the watch on the tower — a heavy-headed 
knave, who holds a can of ale to be the best headpiece 
upon a night-watch. He sleeps, for a wager." 

** Then bring the queen," said the abbot, *' and I i 

will call Henry Seyton to assist them to the boat." | 

On tiptoe, with noiseless step and suppressed 
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placed on the shore the helpless lady of the bed- 
chamber, threw the queen's packet into the boat, and 
sped back through the garden with the noiseless speed 
of a bird on the wing. 

** By Heaven, he is false at last ! " said Seyton ; 
*' I ever feared it ! " 

" He is as true," said Catherine, ** as Heaven itself, 
and that I will maintain." 

"Be silent, minion," said her brother, **for shame, 
if not for fear! Fellows, put off, and row for your 
lives ! " 

"Help me, help me on board!" said the deserted 
Lady Fleming, and that louder than prudence war- 
i;anted. 

"Put off — put off!" cried Henry Seyton; "leave 
all behind, so the queen is safe." 

"Will you permit this, madam?" said Catherine, 
imploringly; " you leave your deliverer to death." 

"I will not," said the queen. "Seyton, I com- 
mand you to stay at every risk." 

"Pardon me, madam, if I disobey," said the in- 
tractable young man ; and with one hand lifting in 
Lady Fleming, he began himself to push off the boat. 

She was two fathoms' length from the shore, 
and the rowers were getting her head round, when 
Eoland Graeme, arriving, bounded from the beach, 
and attained the boat, overturning Seyton, on whom 
he lighted. The youth swore a deep but suppressed 
oath, and said, " Keep at the head and trim the vessel. 
Now give way — give way. Kow, for God and the 
queen ! " The rowers obeyed, and began to pull | 
vigorously. 

"Why did ye not muffle the oars?" said Eoland 
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\^ot wlxo till then had been repeatf^^ ^ 
T^Z^ "Now, bless thee my .on, ,„,^;^^ 
mudence poits shame on us all . 

-1 knew," said Mary, drawing her breati more 
freely, as they were now out oi reach of the musketry- 
** I knew my squire's truth, promptitude, and saga- 
city." 

Frovfh •* The Ahhot,'' by Sir Walter Scoir. 

Tremors. Trembling, quaking. [ youth, the brother of Mary's maid 

Coxitexxm. Despise, make light of. of honour, Catherine. He was 

Slips. A leasb or string by which j one of the party from the land. 

a dog is held, — especially before I Sylpli- A kind of fairy supposed 

starting for a race. So called I to live in the air. 

from being made so as to slip I False at last. Henry Seyton had 

or become loose when the hand always been unjustly suspicious 

is relaxed. of Roland, but Catherine loved 

Wonted. Usual. him. 

Corpse-candles. Superstitious | Minion. Originally darling, favour- 
people believed that when a man ite ; afterwards used as a term 



was about to die a light pro- 
ceeded from him to the spot 
where he would be buried. This 
light was called a corpse-candle, 
Kent. Move the boat by pushing 

wr * i^?^ P^l® against the 

bottom of the lake. 
For a wager. I am prepared to 

lay a wager, 
Heniy Seyton. a proud and fiery 



of scorn. 
Intractable. That cannot be led. 
Poppy-porridge. His porridge had 

been drugged with laudanum 

(made from poppies) to make 

him sleep. 
Arqnebnss. A kind of hand-gun 

larger than a musket. 
Kelpie. A water spirit in which 

some of the old Scotch believed. 



COMPOSITION".— Write an account of Mary's escape 



LESSON 42. 
SELF-CONTROL 

y^ears thf iS^'^'^ NTewman (1801-1890), after being for about a dozen 

«oinan Cat^nV ''^, **^® " Tractarian " movement at Oxford, joined the 

wjrofce much ^n 5^''^^' ^^ ^^^^^ ^^ rose to the rank of cardinal. He 

liis writiDD-g ^ advance or defend his religious views, and often when 

o>f the strife %i^^^ directly controversial one hears in them the echo 

ax-e sometimes i?°®® ^^^ have no sympathy with the views expressed 

TTis hymjx <tj ^^armed with the singular beauty of Newman's style. 

tioxxs, ' ^^^% kindly light," is sung by all Protestant denomina- 



THE SJ^:^:^r^f^- — .^^^^^r ^:9^ — ^ 

1. Prtjne tlio^a. ttx^T^ ^s?si^o>rc3.s, *h^ 
They -svilX C3<z> j::i.^et:n.^^ft -w-i^iiixi / 

2. But ti^ >?sirl=i.o> 1^-fc^ In-i^ f^^Iixi^^ 

3. Faittt's rxiea,:n-«s^ <3^«eci ^^%,^ 
"WtLe^re liea*xr^:a and? t^^-v^ 



^Wixicfa. tolc^C^XXi t^bGlTj^^ 

The tHoufflLta ooxx*aroa, ^*^^f^«f7 * 
thoughts - condexxse " ^»*^_ W^^W v^> 
pose," and pTxri>o«^« ^^^^^ x^Zst L ^ 

Lets Ma feel^i^s «txx». ^^^^fV asT^ 

control our f eolixi^s ^s ^f^^ ^7 ^^ 
our thouglits axicl. ^i^ox-cis. -^^J^ ^^ / ^;^ 

X>:EJ330JNr 

.^ Henry TITactew^^f^^^i^^^JS^oots^^ 

If not the greatest of ^^^''^^[^^ s.rx op 
The authorities fonrtG^ &^ f\^ ^<y tilae C 
to Europe to qusLlify A>x- fl^* iif « .«^as ^^ 
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5 And hurried landward far away, 

Crying, '* Awake I it is the day ". 

It said unto the forest, *' Shout I 

Hang all your leafy banners out ! " 

It touched the wood-bird's folded wing, 
10 And said, '' bird, awake and sing". 

And o'er the farms, **0 Chanticleer, 

Your clarion blow I the day is near ". 

It whispered to the fields of corn, 

" Bow down, and hail the coming morn". 
15 It shouted through the belfry tower, 

*' Awake, bell ! proclaim the hour". 

It crossed the churchyard with a sigh, 

And said, *'Not yet — in quiet lie ". 

H. W. Longfellow. 

Clianticleer is the name given to Clarioxi. A clear-sounding horn, 
the cock in the old story of Not yet. Daybreak will not come 
** Beynard the Fox ". to the dead till the resurrection. 

COMPOSITION. — Try to imagine what the wind would say to 
the mists, the mariners, etc., at the close of day. 



LESSON 44. 
MORNING. 

James Seattle (1735-1803), a Scotch schoolmaster, laid the 
foundation of his fame as a poet by writing prose. In his " Essay on 
Truth." he strove to repel the attacks of Hume on some Christian 
beliefs ; and by all who held these beliefs the work was applauded as a 
masterpiece. The volumes of verse which he had already published 
began to be asked for ; and " The Minstrel," which he published next 
year, was greedily bought. It is now, however, almost forgotten, for, 
though Beattie had a certain skill in versification, he had no original 
])oetic fire. Yet he has a place in the history of our literature. By his 
imitation of Gray and of the old ballad writers, by his descriptions of 
nature, and by his use of new metres, he showed that the age was 
tending to break away from the artificiality of Pope, and getting ready 
to welcome the nature and romance of Wordsworth and Scott. 

But who the melodies of morn can tell ? 

The wild brook babbling down the mountain- side ; 

The lowing herd ; the sheepf old's simple bell ; 



THE sj^:x: 

The pipe o£ esi-xrXy- &\i:^^j^lc:^^zao'^L 
In the lon^ "srsi.XX^y^ - ^<:3ll::i-0>i:r:^^ 
The clamoTToxxis lx<z>3:r:ii>- ^fc^lcz^irn-^^" "< 
The hollow xn-ei.xrxDt=i.x3i.:E-^ <:z>f -fclit^ 
The hum of l>ees, ^1=1-^^ lixzra:^^! 
And the fiall <33ii.o>ixr "tsln-^*^ -stv-^Isi' 
The cottago Granc& a.-fc efc^3--Xy- JE>^ 
Crowned T?sriiiti- Xxe^xr x>«'^^ -fcl3.e t 
The wliistlins :E>Xo-u.^X=i.nci-«.n st i 
Down tlie loo^a^Y^ &X<z^I>« ^^^ ¥ 
Throngli xrus-fclixx^ <30X-xit ^^^ ^ ; 
Now tolls ttLe> v±XXei.^« «Xo«^ 
Thepartriag^ l>ux-stiS ^-^f-J^ 
Deep moiarns t:li« ^«x-*_i^ ^ 
And slirill lax-fe <3a.rol^ lou^ ^ 

Pipe. A musical ixisiiir-ixxn^ ■n^i.f^tiorsLl 
thing lite a fl^t«>- -,_ -^?1.^^J wa.J=^s 
poetry tlie sliopii^^**^ »:«rc:^ 
playing on their IP^I^^'t^^ &g&xx. 

I>im descried. OSTot ^l^-^^^^^ 

THE HIGH I2f^^& 
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Men say it was a stolen tide ; 

The Lord that sent it He knows all ; 
10 But in mine ears doth still abide 

The message that the bells let fall : 
And there was naught of strange, beside 
The flight of mews and peewits pied 

By millions crouched on the old sea-wall. 




I SAT AND SPUN WITHIN THE DOOR. 

15 I sat and spun within the door, 

My thread brake off, I raised mine eyes ; 
The level sun, like ruddy ore, 

Lay sinking in the barren skies, 
And dark against day's golden death 
20 Bhe moved where Lindis wandereth, 
My son's fair wife, Elizabeth. 
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And lo I the great bell far and wide 
55 Was heard in all the country-side 
That Saturday at eventide. 

The swanherds where their sedges are 

Move on in sunset's golden breath, 
The shepherd lads I heard afar, 
60 And my son's wife, Elizabeth ; 

Till floating o'er the grassy sea 
Came down that kindly message free, 
The " Brides of Mavis Enderby ". 

Then some looked up into the sky, 
65 And all along where Lindis flows 

To where the goodly vessels lie, 

And where the lordly steeple shows. 

They said, " And why should this thing be ? 

What danger lowers by land or sea ? 
70 They ring the tune of Enderby ! 

" For evil news from Mablethorpe, 

Of pirate galleys warping down ; 
For ships ashore beyond the scorpe. 

They have not spared to wake the town : 
75 But while the west is red to see. 

And storms be none, and pirates flee. 
Why ring * The Brides of Enderby ' ? " 

I looked without, and lo ! my son 

Came riding down with might and main ; 
80 He raised a shout as he drew on, 
Till all the welkin rang again, 

^^ Elizabeth! Elizabeth!" 

(A sweeter woman ne'er drew breath 

Than my son's wife, Elizabeth.) 
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" The old sea-wall " (he cried) ** is down, 85 

The rising tide comes on apace, 
And boats adrift in yonder town 

Go sailing up the market-place.*' 
He shook as one that looks on death : 
" God save you, mother ! " straight he saith, 90 

" Where is my wife, EUzabeth ? " 




WITH HER TWO BAIRNS I MARKED HER LONG. 



" Good son, where Lindis winds away. 

With her two bairns I marked her long ; 
And ere yon bells began to play. 

Afar I heard her milking song." 
He looked across the grassy lea, 
To right, to left, " Ho, Enderby ! " 
They rang " The Brides of Enderby ! '' 



95 
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With that he cried and beat his breast ; 
100 For, lo ! along the river's bed 

A mighty eygre reared his crest, 
And up the Lindis raging sped. 

It swept with thunderous noises loud ; 

Shaped like a curling snow-while cloud, 
105 Or like a demon in a shroud. 

And rearing Lindis backward pressed 

Shook all her trembling banks amain ; 
Then madly at the eygre's breast 
Flung up her weltering walls again. 
110 Then banks came down with ruin and rout— 
Then beaten foam flew round about- 
Then all the mighty floods were out. 

So far, so fast the eygre drave, 
The heart had hardly time to beat 
115 Before a shallow seething wave 

Sobbed in the grasses at our feet ; 

The feet had hardly time to flee 

Before it brake against the knee, 

And all the world was in the sea. 

120 Upon the roof we sat that night, 

The noise of bells went sweeping by ; 
I marked the lofty beacon Hght 

Stream from the church-tower, red and hign— 
A lurid mark and dread to see ; 
125 And awsome bells they were to me, 
That in the dark rang " Enderby ". 

They rang the sailor lads to guide 

From roof to roof who fearless rowed ; 
And I — my son was at my side, 
130 And yet the ruddy beacon glowed ; 
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145 But each will mourn his own (she saith), 
• And sweeter woman ne^er drew breath 
Than my son's wife, Elizabeth. 

X shall never hear her more 
By the reedy Lindis shore 
150 " Cusha ! Cusha ! Cusha • " calling 
Ere the early dews be falling • 
I shaU never hear her song 
" Cusha ! Cusha I " all along 
Where the sunny Lindis floweth 
155 Goeth, floweth ; «^e«^. 

From the meads wher*» »^^t i 
Where the water wtdingtotn^^^^^*^' 
Onward floweth to the town 




T shall never see her more 

160 Where the reeds and mci. 

Shiver, quiver ; ^®^®« quiver. 
Stand beside the sobbing • 
Sobbing, throbbing, i^ jf^ ^^^f.^' 
To the sandy, lonesome sh ^°^ 

165 I shall never hear her call " °^^ ' 
" Leave your meadow sr-^ !^^' 

Mellow, mellow ; ^^^^^^ mellow. 
Quit your cowslips, cowslin« „ 
Come up, Whitefoot, com ^^ "^ ' 

170 Quit your pipes of plrsJey^"^; "^'^htfoot : 
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Lightfoot, wxx jje» 

From your clovers m" ,^iio^, 
Come up. Jetty, /oiioT^' „ ^^^ ■ , 

Jetty, to the milkiDg-0ti^ 

Belfty. A part of a steeple or | »*^ix,colBsh,re; is , , 
tower where bells are hntx^ ' T^^^^Zt^ Tntp j 
originally a watch-tower. , ^«»^^*linfiT.?^ Ot 

Boston, or St. Botolpli's Town, ^^ ^^*^ A o ?*tac}i i 
South-east Lincolnshire, is sO ^^orP^' ^Jpt of ^ 
called because the Saint foixndea S^el^^*^' ^^ cji ^^ ' 
a convent here in 654 a.d. I Jx^^^^^A, ^y, 

ChaxiereB. Variations in rin^xig ftaim^' , ^ildv. 
thebaUs. ""^ f^ ^e^do^^^h 

Swells. A kind of peal i^ bell' t^Zrxe (P^Oi^rv • 
ringing. *^^olnS^^^e v*^^, 

Enderby MaTis. A place in East "- " 

Lincolnshire. 

Mew. A gull. 

Peewit. A bird often found on 
moors, called also the lap'wing. 

Melick. A plant that grows in 
marshy places. 

Swanlierds. Those who tend flocks 
of swans. 



fivarswCj^^f< 
Tiiereis^^tx ^&t ] 
it comes ^^ _^he 

it IS soiijj7<^v boa 

Awsome. jN^^^ 
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LESSON 46. 
AN AWKWARD TWENTy > 

Sir Samuel Baker (1821-1893) livei] a ijf^ 
He spent eight years of colonisation ami ijpott ^^^^i^dod 
in the Crimean War ; he organised the iirst rai/^ ^'^vJt 
added much to the world's knowledge of Cf^n* ^^v In 
"Bkht Years in Ceylon," '*The Eiile ann ^i^^'^^ 
"Albert N>anza. Great Basin of the 1^^^ ^^xl 
of Abyssinia," and Ismailia"; but, thr^n^L^.^i ''J? 

he was not a great writer. The Intercast nfi ^^^ 
incidents described, not in the descriptiorj.s the '^ ^' 

The haunts of the buffalo are in thTT^' 
Ceylon. In the neighbourhood of Jate 
extensive plains, the buffalo exists \l^ 

15 
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wallowing in the soft mire, and, passVtt%W^ds *\ 
his time in the water itself, he may be almost tennsrf 
amplaitoious. •' 

and strength very active, and his hide is almost free 

maixxaer,the horns th^ ^'^^^^^ ^is head m a pec^«^ 
Z a. level with W s wr^" ^"°^' ^^^ bis nose pro ecting 
a front shot in a 1^^^' *1^U8 secruring himself fa^^ 
dangerous enemy as ^^ ^*^*- This renders \^^ a 
balfi f rom a smaU ^!, ^^ ^^^1 receive ^^y/J^^w 
evincing the least s^^ ^ **-« throat a^xad cbest witbo^ 
is the acknowled'd P*^'^ °^ distress. The sbould 
disposition to facf tli'^^^* to aim «.t. but ftom !«« 
obtain. Should he ^^« this is «, <iiffi°^^* ' ,i 

his W knows ,o\runr^ ^^ oltl^g ^- ^^'^t 
death, trampling and jf"' ^^^^ l^e 'ores b^^ifj^ 
satisfied that life is Txti^eT"''^^ ^P^*- ^'"^ 

This sport would ■ the 

forests, where the buffX ^^ ^^^^ d^^^^'^'Sved and 
where escape would aS>\r^^<i be e^^^i^^ tS in 
case of accident ; but. as\ ^^^^ered 1^^^ .\!thupon 

i,ux C^ brouoi,^ ^ ^'*igrle tr^^' ,»ill soon 

exhibit his analifi^^i.- »^t to >^ li© *^ • » 

decree of !, ^^ , ^^^^t^ons f^ ° *^ay, ^jc -^ ^i^eie is » 
degree ot uncertamtv ,•», *^ JUia^i, - -^-#^ v, mnch 

increases the dan^ ^ *beir ^^^^^ ^^ ^bick mien 

retreat at fct si2 ^^ *be iu^^^^^^*^l l'^^" f ^ 
and thus Su f * r^^ -ve^ s^^*- ^of <'<'^*''^^; 
suddenly become.? °° «a^er ^^'^Pt^'^^en h^f^' 
character betW ^^'^^^^^t ^^^^^^i*' T^^^V^^K 
ba^aloesthtn:.3:!^-^/>. <.;se5^----t2 ^^ ^" 

ST 
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-i: was on a slioot;ir:i^ -fcx-i^ iM.€j^aonipani&ci i^^ ^ 
wliom I will call IB. ^W^e It^cI passed a ioiC > \ 

pusbing and. dragrgring- oxir ponies for twenty ^^^ 
a. narrow path tlxrou^b. ^ tliick Jun^Ie^^^^^^V^ 
iozen natives in ad-v^a^xic?^ T^v^eir-e opeiiijiP^ tep^^>.^' 
b^Wliooks. ^^^^ 

^We bad not left ±1olg obscurity o£ the ^ ^ 

seconds before we ^w^ex-^ observed. The i-^^>^_ 
np from tbeir mixdcJy l3^<3, and ^a^zed at us ^ ^^ '^^^ ^ 
ment. It was a, faix- open plain of ^^t^O^^^V^ 
acres, bounded by iitie foxrest wbicb -vve tia^^^^^V:: 
on tbe one side, ancL by tbe Jake on th^ ^^ 
there was no cover f oir oTxr advance, and '^^^^::^^ 

do was to pusb on. ^^*^ ^ 

As we approactiea ttie herd they r^^^ 
compact body, preseniiing a very re^ulat^ 1^^^^^^ 
From this line seven large brails ^f;P:C^^^=*^ . 
from their vicions s.pp^a,rance '"'^^'^^X^^ ^^ 
fight. In tbe xne^xxl^ixne ^e y er- ^^^^^^^^ .^^^^ 

Jon withi. *^if V^^^--^ :irSy ^tL.t^-„, 
the mam boay o£ -btie tiexo. ^^^^ retreat. 0«<e 

thundered across "tTcLe -p^a-^"- ■>- ^^^^ stTa.ig>:. * «,i, , 

bulls at the sa.xrx« ^^«^^^^f ot V g«^^ baV"T^ 

one side, «.xxa --^^^^^^g,^^ ?..ed -^ ^^.-*.t>.uB ^^ 
shoulder, :B. «.x^a. X ^^"'^^^ ^Y^ie-^^^^ ^^-^ ^-^^ 

As luck wooaia. ^----^^j-^L., >.^.^ ;:;.-^--i.^ 

quarter- ^^^^^ , ^.^^L soo^. ^^-^ 

with gx:ea.t ^;^^^' >3.\«i i^^^ ""^ 
beast, t».e> ^^^ 
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over with a great shock on the muddy border of the 
lake. Here the wounded animal lay unable to rise, 
and his conqueror commenced a ^ slow retreat across 
the plain. 



Extinct. Extinguished, put out, 
quenched. 

it. One who attacks. 



AmphibioiiB. Capable of living on 

land or in water. 
Antagonist. Enemy, opponent. 



LESSON 47. 
AN AWKWARD TWENTY MINUTES. 

PART II. 

Leaving B. to finish the wounded buffalo, I gave 
chase to the retreating bull. At an easy canter he 
would gain a hundred paces, and then, turning, he 
would face me ; throwing his nose up, and turning his 
head to one side with a short grunt, he would advance 
quickly for a few paces, and then again retreat as I 
continued to approach. 

In this manner he led me a chase of about a mile 
along the banks of the lake, but he appeared deter- 
mined not to bring the fight to an issue at close 
quarters. So I fired a long shot at him, and, reloading 
my last spare ball, I continued the chase, led on by 
ignorance and excitement. 

The lake in one part stretched in a narrow creek 
into the plain, and the bull now directed his course 
into the angle formed by this turn. I thought that I 
had him in a corner, and, redoubling my exertions, I 
gained upon him considerably. He retreated slowly 
to the very edge of the creek, and I had gained so fast 
upon him that I was not thirty paces distant, when he 
plunged into the water and commenced swimming 
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across the creek. This was not more than sixty yards 
in breadth, and I knew that I could now bring him to 
action. 

Running round the borders of the creek as fast as 
I could, I arrived at the opposite side of his intended 
landing-place just as his black form reared from the 
deep water and gained the shallows, into which I had 
waded knee-deep to meet him. 

I took a quick but steady aim at his chest, at the 
point of connection with the throat. The smoke of the 
barrel passed to one side ; — there he stood — he had not 
flinched ; he literally had not moved a muscle. The 
only change that had taken place was in his eye ; this, 
which had hitherto been merely sullen, was now beam- 
ing with fury ; but his form was as motionless as a 
statue. A stream of blood poured from a wound within 
an inch of the spot at which I had aimed ; had it not 
been for this fact, I should not have believed him 
struck. 

Annoyed at the failure of the shot, I tried him with 
the left-hand barrel at the same hole. The report of a 
gun echoed over the lake, but there he stood as though 
he bore a charmed Hfe; — an increased flow of blood 
from the wound and additional lustre in his eye were 
the only signs of his being struck. 

I was unloaded, and had not a single ball remaining. 
It was now his turn. I dared not turn to retreat, as I 
knew he would immediately charge, and we stared each 
other out of countenance. 

With a short grunt he suddenly sprang forward, but 
fortunately, as I did not move, he halted ; he had, how- 
ever, decreased his distance, and we now gazed at 
each other within ten paces. I began to think buffalo- 
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shooting somewhat dangerous, and I would have given 
something to have been a mile away, but ten. times as 
much to have had my four-ounce rifle in my hand. 
Oh, how I longed for that rifle in this moment of 
suspense ! Unloaded, without the power of defence, 
with the absolute certainty of a charge from an over- 
powering brute, my hand instinctively found the 
handle of my hunting-knife, — a useless weapon against 
such a foe. 

Knowing that B. was not aware of my situation at 
the distance which separated us (about a mile), without 
taking my eyes from the figure before me, I raised my 
hand to my mouth and gave a long and loud whistle ; 
this was a signal that I knew would be soon answered 
if heard. 

With a stealthy step and another short grunt, the 
bull again advanced a couple of paces towards me. 
He seemed aware of my helplessness, and he was the 
picture of rage and fury, pawing the water and stamp- 
ing violently with his fore-feet. 

Suddenly a bright thought flashed through my 
mind. Without taking my eyes off the animal before 
me, I put a double charge of powder down the right- 
hand barrel, and tearing off a piece of my shirt, I took 
all the money from my pouch, three shillings in six- 
penny pieces, and two anna pieces, which I luckily had 
with me in this small coin for paying coolies. Quickly 
making them into a rouleau with the piece of rag, I 
rammed them down the barrel, and they were hardly 
well home before the bull again sprang forward. So 
quick was it that I had no time to replace the ramrod 
and I threw it in the water, bringing my gun on full 
cock in the same instant. However, he again halted 
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being now within about seven paces from me and we 
again gazed fixedly at each other, but with altered 
feelings on my part. I had faced him hopelessly with 
an empty gun for more than a quarter of an hour which 
seemed a century. I now had a charge in my gun 
which I knew If reserved till he was within a foot of 
the muzzle would certainly floor him, and I awaited his 
onset with comparative carelessness, still keeping mv 
eyes opposed to his gaze. 

At this time I heard a splashing in the water behind 
me, accompamed by the hard breathing of something 
evidently distressed. The next moment I heard B 's 
voice. He could hardly speak for want of breath, 
having run the whole way to my rescue, but I could 
understand that he had only one barrel loaded,. and no 
bullets left, i dared not turn my face from the buffalo 
but 1 cautioned B. to reserve his fire till the bull should 
be close into me, and then to aim at the head 

The words were hardly uttered when he rushed 
straight at me ! it was the work of an instant B 
fired without effect. The horns were lowered their 
points were on either side of me, and the muzzje'of the 
gun barely touched his forehead when I pulled the 
trigger, and three shillings' worth of small change 
rattled into his hard head. Down he went, and rolled 
over; and away went B. and I as fast as our heels 
would carry us, through the water and over the plain 
knowing that he was not dead but only stunned' 
There was a large fallen tree about half a mile from 
us, whose whitened branches, rising high above the 
ground, offered a tempting asylum. To this we directed 
our flying steps, and, after a run of a hundred yards 
we turned apd looked behind us. He had regained his 



feet and wsbs fc>12o^«?v^jj:i,^f t:isp spJo^^v^J^^- 
the difference cz>f ±Gi^li:tzL^^ i>^t;v%^^43 
hunted; and fixi^ sjp>ojrt? ^s^\r^ :M:jcLTji&t 1 
On he ca^rii^, fc>x:it? ±c:>xrtix:2:MiLS.tGl 

collision \?%rifcli itex- JK^sLj^stiy'^ss £g£ 
which he tisbd <aa,x-^<a t?o op^c:>sfG t 
forward a.t a &lo-^i^sr Gsunt-texr^ ^^J^ ^' 

slacJcenecl, an<a lie fell^ "W^e T^ey 

able to reduce onx- s^>^^c2 J/lreT 
sooner stopped to t>x-e«,tiLe^ tlxaii 
after us. At leng-t ii, iioTV-e^^^^x-, vf^ 
we beheld hixn -w^tli &sb±±sfsbGtio 
upon ttte ground, brxt liot deac? 
yards of ^jg. 

We xetreated Tixi^ez: oovex- of 
at whicla we tiad left tlie lior-se 
no opposition fxroixi -wild ^loixi 

arrived at the village at -wrhioli w 

vowing vengeance on *ti^ folio 

defeat that wre Ixad sxx stained. 

Ignorance. Baker lia.a. t=«^^^ *^^dL \ "^^^il 
been long in Oeyloxx, ebxx<3. rx.& ^^^ \ ixi 
hftd little experiexxce o^ tx-CLXxtixi-S \ ^^^^^ 

^^ce riSLe. i^ Trliao fi^xrixxg loaXts \^ ^^^^ 

noMPOBX-rxoTSi . — -^^^^^« 

s sou 
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O to take arms against a sea of troubles. 
And by opposing end tliem ? To die : to sleep ; 
XT more ; and by a sleep to say vvre end 
THe lieart-ache and tine thioiisaiid natural shocks 
TViat flesTa is heir to, 'tis a consummation. 
T\ voutly to be wisln'd. To die : to sleep ; 
To sleep *• perchance to drean:i : ay, there's the rub ; 
Tor in that sleep of death \?srliat dreams may come 
^ben ^^ have shuffled off this mortal coil 
Must give us pause : there's the respect 
That makes calamity of so long life ; 
15 For who would bear the whips and scorns of time. 
The oppressoi^'s wrong, the proud man's contumely, 
The pangs of despised love, the law's delay. 
The insolence of office and the spurns 
That patient merit of- the nnworthy takes, 
20 When he himself might his quietus make. 

With a hare bodkin ? Who would fardels bear, 
To grunt and sweat under a weary life. 
But that the dread of something after death. 
The undiscover'd country from whose bourn 
25 No traveller returns, puzzles the will. 

And makes us rather bear those iUs we have 
Than fly to others that we know not of ? 
Thus conscience does make cowards of us all • 
And thus the native hue of resolution 
30 Is sicklied o'er with the pale cast of thought 
And enterprises of great pitch and moment ' 
With this regard their currents turn awry 
And lose the name of action. 

Fr^ SHAKSP..HK-S .. Ha^leW' Act III., Scene 1. 

■'TtorW^■^ur?eS"^'^*^?^o^i"efl ^^^ — ^' --ide (-not to 
^^\^t a world that was **out of /gii„^„^' „ 

^ofnt " debates whether he shall ^rn^r^^""^ .^^^^^ ^^^ the things 
ir^nue to live (''to be'') or] o^,^^^^y ^^^^^^^^ 
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Take arms. Take up weap^^^^ ^^^^ ^ 

struggle agfi-^,^^*^ * brea^^'^^^^/ dO'i 
troubles wMoxi ^e^in ^^^^ipji/i^/ ^^^ 
upon me like an overvr^ gr ^^ 

To'^e. The alternatives a^i/^^^^ 

or dying. Samlet now goeB / 

to consider what dying me&n^' 
Conaummation. End, finisii. ^ 

FerchaiLce to dream. Hamlet ^^ 
that death is only a sleep, ^^j 
thinks how pJeasant it ^^^a 
be to sleep for ever and thu^ ^%, 
aU his troubles. But h^. ^^J 
members that sleepers sometii^ 
dream, and then goes on t<^ ^^^^I i 
sider whether there mirrbfc ^^f / 
also be dreams in the %le&P \ 
death. 

Bub. What creates the difficui^y' 

CoU. Body. 

Respect. Thought. 

Of 80 long life. To live so long. 

The whips and scorns of time. AH I -.^-e 
the blows and mockery to which ^^Z^a 
we are subject in this world. I 

Contumely. Insolence, scorn. ' ^^^ 

COMPOSITION-.— Paraplirase Ji 

LESSON 4 

AFTER THE BATTLE OF 

Hot. My liege, I did deny 
But I remember, when the figh 
When I was dry with rage and 
Breathless and faint, leaning uj 
Came there a certain lord, neat 
Fresh as a bridegroom ; and hi 
Showed like a stubble-land at J 
He was perfumed like a milline 
And 'twixt his finger and his i\ 
A pouncet-box, which ever and 
He gave his nose, and took'fc aT 
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Who, wherewith angry, when it next came there, 

Took it in snuff : — and still he smiled and talked ; 

And, as the soldiers bore dead bodies by, 
15 He called them untaught knaves, unmannerly, 

To bring a slovenly unhandsome corse 

Betwixt the wind and his nobility. 

With many hohday and lady terms 

He questioned me ; among the rest, demanded 
20 My prisoners in your majesty's behalf. 

I then, all smarting with my wounds being cold 

To be so pestered with a popinjay. 

Out of my grief and my impatience 

Answered, neglectingly, I know not what, — 
25 He should, or he should not ; — for he made me mad 

To see him shine so brisk, and smell so sweet, 

And talk so like a waiting gentlewoman 

Of guns and drums and wounds, — God save the mark ! — 

And telling me the sovereign'st thing on earth 
30 Was parmaceti for an inward bruise ; 

And that it was great pity, so it was, 

This villainous saltpetre should be digged 

Out of the bowels of the harmless earth, 

Which many a good tall fellow had destroyed 
35 So cowardly ; and but for these vile guns 

He would himself have been a soldier. 

This bald un jointed chat of his, my lord, 

I answered indirectly, as I said ; 

And, I beseech you, let not his report 
40 Come current for an accusation 

Betwixt my love and your high majesty. 

From Shakspeare's ** King Henry IF,,'" Act /., Scene 3. 
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A FIGHT WITH A r ^^^^^ 

* ^ n aB^^' Aa did goo ' 

Samuel Smiles, ^^'■^'Jter^^^T^is ohief^; i 

little while as a doctor, and ^J^^ni^^'^ ^ho, r; i 

and as secretary to railway Qot^f f^ T^^ 4r^A sell i 
of " Self-Help/' and of the iiv^^^^us*^** 
small beginnings, have strikingly tG^S / 

One of the most severe ^^ y^as wit 
had with a nocturnal ro^^^ The ' 

ruined castle of the 3^y^' ^ H ig 
same family as the wea^^^' 
stronger. . 

It IS sometimes csbll^d . -^^t ' 
odour which it emits wh^^ ^^^ ^^ 
an extremely destructive " ^' ' 

poultry-yard, where it kill^ f^^ ^C i 

destroys everything that tb^ g'aj , 

preserve. Hence the destructive 
stantly waged against the poieca , 

The ruined castle of the Bq 
west of Banff, was one oi Ed^r 
haunts. The ruins occupy the J^ 
bank forming the eastern side 
which the little river Boyne flo- 
level with the ground is used as 
cattle. Here Edward often tooJ 
when the night was too dart ' 

soon got used to him. Whei 
and the animals fed or slept c 
vault to himself. On such occ 
rats, rabbits, owls, weasels, poJ 

One night, as he was iyin/ ' 

sleeping, he was awatened 7 
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against his legs. He thought it must be a rabbit or a 
rat, as he knew that they were about the place. He 
only moved his legs a little, so as to drive the creature 
away. But the animal would not go. 

Then he raised himself up, and away it went ; but 



/\4^^. 







'^*'^^^ Y f^* 



A POLECAT. 



the night was so dark that he did not see what the 
animal was. Down he went again to try to get a 
sleep, but before a few minutes had elapsed, he felt the 
same pat-patting ; on thi^ pccasion il; was higher up 



'I'He sixth « ^^ 

Wsbody. He now. ^ -.-, i 

^^f thrust the intnl^^^sr^Ii^ ^^ 
*ell to the ground, ^l^^r o^' _, ' 
J-t was a polecat. ~^i cL-s^^'^*^*- 

He shifted his t>^ „ Xd 

*^« doorway, whe^^^i*>i->^_^i; 
^^^ and the sky ^ ^^'^ '^^^ 
°rder to have more ^ ^^E^*^ ^ *, 

1^^« breastpockets" ^^—^-"'^J^ 

^luch attracted tK^^^ ^^ ^^^^ 
*« bis chin, so as t ^ X>^^^^^t' -fcJr 
J^ay by force, i^'^ ^^^^"^"^^ . 

own words •-. ^ :»::«a.-tis-fc "fc^H ^^ 

" "^ell. fust -, 

twenty nnnutesi:^^ ^ ^"^^±^^ 
loolang straight i '^^s^:*^^'^'^ *^^ 
at first, h; V-^ ^y dixr^^*^/ 

'nt^.* little, "^^x^^X ^-"^^ ^^ ; 

fbothimnow ■;?*>^^ loolc^a c 

tbzng that I co^^^«*-a x.-.y^I'^ I 
Having st^^"^ -fcake wat-^ 

for about a ^- ^•^^^^leefS, a-xid 
-t,^hethe^J^^^^-^X wo. : 

%ifeue/^^?-^~^ ^rad ran ou* 
«?^«/&-*i.e,^^^»:^:>^ "^^a, and 1 ^ 
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about to be assaulted by a legion of polecats, aoid tha 
it might be best to beat a retreat 

"''"" Ttohell appearance at the entrance. H 
"'"former posttio^- ^^/^^P^-^ quietly down again t 

SrsTow Cc^-^kTlfe Totrtt o/^ Tf . ^^'^ ' 
times turned his head towards .^ which he severa 
approached me. towards the door, he at las 

" He at once leaDt n^^^ 
towards the entrance. I h£°S "^^' ^°^ ^^^^^ed bad 
full in my face. Then he ll f^J ^*^' ^""^ ^^ ^°°^^*^ 
entrance once more, and ^at °' ^"""^ """^ *° *^' 

He returned, and leapt upon * ^^ueak. No answer, 
in a better position than befo "^® *"*^"- H^e was now 
up for my purpose. Down ^^' ^^^ sufficiently far 

up he crawled over rav bo,1^ ^ent his nose, and up, 
breast pocket. His head w 7*^^^ ^^^ bird in my 
couldn't seize him. *^ ^°w down, so that I 

" I lay as still as death • but k • * 
the movement of nay chest rn' -^^^^ forced to breathe, 
head, and at that moment I . * ® *fa® brute raise his 
I sprang instantly to mv S^?^^^ ^^^ ^y the throat, 
actually thought that he woT,/^ T ^^^^ °^- ^a* I 
to pieces with his claw^s. i \ ^^® *oj^n my hands 
turned round, so as to g-et ^®",^®»^oured to get him 
neck. Even then I had So^^ ^^^-f to the bafk of h" 
How ^^2""^^^^^ and yeije^ , ± *° ^^^^^ him fast, 
noise m the dead of night f Th' ^** ^^ unearthly 
upper storeys of the castle be.,« I^^^" Jackdaws in the 

top of his voice. Although X^g^^^i\* ^^« yelling at the 
all my might and main, J eonj^ ?f/ ^-^^ squeezed with 

^* choke him. 



"Then X lo&±it^c:>^JL^loM.^ jcjol& c^± 
with the br-i.xt;e. JT iiL«,<3 ijnt x^a^^>^ jr 

chloroforra, \?v^iiic?ii. JT ziss^ci jfojr- c?/ ^ 
the bottle out, -u.xa.cii<3 t?ix^ 4:^c:>Trk, 
chloroforra dow^^::!- JtM.i& t;iijrc3>^^. 
draught. He g-x-si^cari^i^lljy^ 1^s&&t3.^ 
laid him dow^xa. rxjpoxi ^ sticym^ i 

heel of my boot x:i.j[:>ox3l Jbtincx^ 1 
struggled no roox-^. 

over. Ttie fi;?h* noLTJtsij Ixsu-sr^ \ 

It was t"he raost ti^xTJcibl^ ^^^ ! 

with an a-nimal of iiis gIslss^ ^ \ 

bitten and scratoli^ci ; and 
flamed B.iid soro. I^u* ±ix^ : 
well worth the stxrug-g-le^- I^T^ 

aaimal, a male ; fib23.cL I d^sir^ 

lor a female whioh I faa<a <^^ 

He was all tlie irxoxres val^^'l^''^ 
him without tlio sligtt'fc^^'*^ ^^' 

Murray. 



at^ea wrote a. \ilo ot Ixixxx- \ 
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1. X ^^°r„^,i^^^-« --" 
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2. The winds not better love to pilot 

A cloud ^vith. molten gold, o'errun, 
Tban he, a little burning islet, 

A star above the coming sian. 

3. For with a lark's heart h.e d.otti tower. 

By a glorious, upward, instinct d.ra^?vn ; 
No bee nestles deeper in tlie flower 

Than he in the bursting rose of d.a'wn. 

4. No harmless dove, no bird. th.at singeth. 
Shudders to see b.im. overliead ; 
The rush of his fierce swooping bringeth 
To innocent hearts no thrill of dread. 

5. Let fraud, and ^vrong, and baseness shiver. 
For still bet^veen them and the sky 
The falcon Truth hangs poised for ever. 

And marks them vsrith his vengeful eye. 

James Xluss£:r.r. HiOWELii. 
Peerless. Matchless, without eqaial. I Tower. To soar, to fly high. 
2^?*«SSd Wh.to« ""^^ l>urstiiig rose of da^. Th 

"^T^f^^o^^rT^^^^^ ^ --y --t ft sunrise. 

abov^tlieltiS^^un. '"^ " "'"^ i? searchixxg for prey it looks a 

■nrtoTip though It were hung in the sky. 

COMPOSITION.— In what may a falcon "be compared to truth! 

LESSON 52 

HOW THE YELLOW COG FOUGHT THE 

F*l RATES. 

daw I* ART 1. 

ferry barges-and so "our^"""' ""^ baggage in the flat 
^ y **^ J^epe. Topping the heathy 
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down, they came of a sudden full in sight of the old 
seaport, a cluster of houses, a trail of blue smoke, and 
a bristle of masts. To right and left the long blue 
curve of the Solent lapped in a fringe of foam upon the 
yellow beach. Some way out from the town a line of 
small craft were rolling lazily on the gentle swell. 
Further out still lay a great merchant-ship, high-ended, 
deep-waisted, painted of a canary yellow, and towering 
above the fishing boats like a swan among ducklings. 

'' By St. Paul ! " said the knight, *' our good 
merchant of Southampton hath not played us false, 
for methinks I can see our ship down yonder. He 
said that she would be of great size and of a yellow 
shade." 

**By my hilt, yes!" muttered Aylward; *'she is 
yellow as a kite's claw, and would carry as many men 
as there are pips in a pomegranate.'* 

** It is as well," remarked Terlake ; " for methinks, 
my fair lord, that we are not the only ones who are 
waiting for a passage to Gascony. Mine eye catches 
at times a flash and sparkle from among yonder houses 
which assuredly never came from shipman's jacket or 
the gaberdine of a burgher." 

*'I can also see it," said AUeyne, shading his eyes 
with his hand. ** And I can see men-at-arms in yonder 
boats which ply betwixt the vessel and the shore. But 
methinks we are very welcome here, for already they 
come forth to meet us." 

A tumultuous crowd of fishermen, citizens, and 
women had indeed swarmed out from the northern gate, 
approached them up the side of the moor, waving their 
hands and dancing with joy, as though a great fear had 
been rolled back from their minds. At their head rode 
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a very large and solemn man, with a long chin and a 
drooping lip. He wore a iwo tippet round his neck and 
a heavy gold chain over it, with a medallion which 
dangled in front of him. 

'*Your pardon, my very gracious lord," he cried. 
*'You see in me the mayor and chief magistrate of 
the ancient and powerful town of Lepe. I bid you 
very heartily welcome, and the more so as you are 
come at a moment when we are sore put to it for means 
of defence." 

*' Ha ! " cried Sir Nigel, pricking up his cars. 

'' Yes, my lord ; for the town being very ancient, and 
the walls as old as the town, it follows that they are 
very ancient too. But there is a certain villainous and 
bloodthirsty Norman pirate, called Tete-noire, who, 
with a Genoan called Tito Caracci, commonly known 
as Spade-beard, hath been a mighty scourge upon these 
coasts. Indeed, my lord, they are very cruel and 
black-hearted men, graceless and ruthless, and if they 
should come to the ancient and powerful town of Lepe, 
then " 

*' Then good-bye to the ancient and powerful town 
of Lepe," quoth Ford, whose lightness of tongue could 
at times rise above his awe of Sir Nigel. 

The knight, however, was too much intent upon 
the matter in hand to give heed to the flippancy of his 
squire.. " Have you then cause," he asked, **to think 
that these men are about to venture an attempt upon 

you?" 

" They have come in two great galleys," answered 
the mayor, " with two banks of oars on either side, and 
great store of engines of war and of men-at-arms. 
At Weymouth and at Portland they have plundered 



. si^^'" ^^ 



>^ 



and murdered, ^^o^^ ^^^^ tU ^^^^ 
and we saw t\ie ^^ -^ eaSe j^ *^e bv 
day they lie at ^^\ ^^ /^Hr F i 



U5 



fear much lest tbey ^Poij 

chief." „ . 

** We cannot tarry, saad Sir JV 
the town, with the mayor upon 
prince awaits us at Bordeaux, a' 
behind the general muster. Yet 
that on our way we shall find tim( 
and to prevail upon these robfc 
peace.'* 

'* We are much beholden to yo 
** But I cannot see, my lord, hov 
you may venture against these 
archers, however, you might we 
do them great scath if they attem 

" There is a very proper cog 
Nigel ; ** it would be a very stn 
were not a war-ship when it h 
upon her decks. Certes, we sha 
no later than this very day." 

''My lord," said a rough-b 
who walked by the knight's ( 
head sloped to catch all thai 
your leave, I have no doubt i 
land fighting and the marshalli 
soul ! you will find it another 
am the master ship-man of i 
name is Goodwin Hawtayne. 
as high as this staff, and I hi 
Normans and against the C 
Scotch, the Bretons, the Sp{ 
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tell you, sir, that my ship is over light and over frail 
for such work, and it will but end in our having our 
throats cut, or being sold as slaves to the Barbary 
heathen." 

'* I also have experienced one or two gentle and 
honourable ventures upon the sea," quoth Sir Nigel, 
** and I am right blithe to have so fair a task before 
us. I think, good master ship-man, that you and I 
may win great honour in this matter, and I can see 
very readily that you are a brave and stout man." 

*' I like it not," said the other sturdily. *'In God's 
name, I like it not. And yet Goodwin Hawtayne is 
not the man to stand back when his fellows are for 
pressing forward. By my soul ! be it sink or swim, I 
shall turn her beak into Freshwater Bay, and if good 
Master Witherton of Southampton like not my hand- 
ling of his ship then he may find another master ship- 
man/' 

Sir Nigel led the company straight down to the 
water's edge, where long lines of flat lighters swiftly 
bore them to their vessel. Horse after horse was slung 
by main force up from the barges, and after kicking and 
plunging in empty air, was dropped into the deep waist 
of the yellow cog, where rows of stalls stood ready for 
their safe keeping. Englishmen in those days were 
skilled and prompt in such matters ; for it was not so 
long before that Edward had embarked as many as 
fifty thousand men in the port of Orwell, with their 
horses and their baggage, all in the space of twenty- 
four hours. So urgent was Sir Nigel on the shore, and 
so prompt was Goodwin Hawtayne on the cog, that 
Sir Oliver Buttesthorn had scarce swallowed his last 
scallop ere the peal of trumpet and the clang of nakir 
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announced that all was ready a 

In the last boat which left the 

manders sat together in the she 

to one another, while under the 

a htter of huge stones which Si 

be carried to the cog. These or 

her broad main-sail, purple in co 

Christopher bearing Christ upc 

centre of it. The breeze ble^ 

heeled the portly vessel, and aws 

the smooth blue rollers, amid tbc , 

on her poop, and the shoixtir 

fringed the yellow beach. To | 

Island of Wight, with its long : 

ing over each other's shoialders , 

right the wooded Hampshire c< 

reach; above a steel-blue liea.^ 

shimmering down upon tlaem, ; 

set the breath a-smoMxig. 

^f ■ , .^® name given to a. paxtioTX- \ "bo 
lar kind of vessel in. tlie days ot\ :B4 
J^award III. TKe ^Lixxg^s own\ :Pi 
lavourite fighting sKip -wa.s t\ie\atxe 
^^^Ttmnas. The word, is xelsuteA \ pi 
JO the Welsh ct^cTi,, a "boat, 8una\-EiLla> 
to the English, coclc^ a small l>oat. \ tt > 

Shakspeare makes eu xoiaxL l"«-\ ^^ 
"■ King Lear ' ' say tliat , soexx iroxn \ Xi 
the cliSs of Dover, \ t^ 

' ' The fishermen ttLSbt -w alVc: TxponL \ Tli© ; 
the beacli \ TJa.© • 

Appear like mice ; sb-rxA y otcl tall \ Oux 
• anchoring loa.Trl5i \ ^ 

Diminished to l^ex: cioc"k: \ Iglgx \ vl 
cock a bnoy \ ^^ 

Almost too small lox: slgYxti." \ -^^IJ 

mn,^ A bodv of xrooic-CLltis -uLx^a^or \ V 
^\r^^^^ Loring of Cl3.TrxstioY^T3.icclY \ ic 

^^ttre). Tlioy -w^exre. goxxxg \ 
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Gaberdine. A kind of cloak. 

Alle3me. Alleyne Edricson, another 
of the squires of Sir Nigel. He 
may be called the hero of Doyle's 
" White Company ". 

Medallion. A large medal, a tablet. 

T6te-noire (roughly pronounced 
tote' -noo' -dr) means black-head. 

Tito Caracci (roughly pronounced 
tee' -to car-a' -chee). 

Ruthless. Pitiless. 

Ford. Walter Ford, another of Sir 
Nigel's squires. 

Cowes. In the Isle of Wight, 
opposite Lepe. 

Freshwater. The parish of Fresh- 
water forms the extreme west of 
the Isle of Wight. Freshwater 
Bay is on the south side. 

Scath. Harm, damage. 

Certes. Surely. 



Sir Oliyer Buttesthorn. The leader 

of another band of recruits. He 
was fat and very fond of good 
eating. 

Scallop. A sheU fish included in 
the oyster family. The great 
scallop is reckoned a delicacy. 

Nakir. A cornet or horn of brass. 

The sheets. The part of the boat 
near the stem. 

St. Christopher is said to have been 
twelve feet high and strong in 
proportion. For his sins he 
undertook to carry pilgrims across 
a broad ford. One day Christ 
came to him in the form of a 
child, but as the saint tried to 
carry Him across, the burden 
became heavier and heavier. 

Poop. The high part at the back 
of old ships. 



LESSON 53. 

HOW THE YELLOW COG FOUGHT THE 
PIRATES. 

PART II. 

" By St. Paul ! " said Sir Nigel gaily, as he stood 
upon the poop and looked on either side of him, "it is 
a land that is very well worth fighting for. You may 
bring my harness from below/' he added to his squire, 
" and also, I pray you, bring up Sir Oliver's, and we 
shall don it here. Ye may then see to your own gear ; 
for this day you will, I hope, make a very honourable 
entrance into the field of chivalry, and prove yourselves 
to be very worthy and valiant squires. And now, Sir 
Oliver, as to our dispositions : would it please you that 
I should order them, or will you ? " 

** You, you. I am no chicken, but I cannot claim 
to know as much of war as the squire of Sir Walter 
Manny. Settle the matter to your own liking." 
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time ttiat we took oixr order, for raettiirLks that betwe< 

the ;Needle Rock and the Alum cliffs yonder I can cat( 

a glimpse of the topmasts of the galleys. Hewett, Coc 

Johnson, Cunningham, your men are of the poop-guai 

Thornbury, Walters, Hackett, Baddlesmere, you a 

with Sir Oliver on the forecastle. Simon, you bi( 

with your lord's banner ; but ten men must ^o io 

ward." 

Quietly and promptly the men took their place 
lying flat upon tbeir faces on the deck ; for sue 
was Sir Nigel's order. Near the pro^w Tvas plante 

Sir Oliver's spear, ^with his arms a boar's hea 

upon a field of gold. Close by the stern stood Blac 
Simon with the pennon of the house of TAOTiJig. I 
the vsraist gathered the Southampton mariners, hair 
and burly men, with their jerkins thrown oflf, thei 
waists braced tight, swords, mallets, and pole-axes i 
their bands. Their leader, Goodwin Hawtayne, stooi 
upon the poop and talked with Sir Nigel, casting hi 
eye up sometimes at the swelling sail, and then glanc 
mg back at the two seamen who held the tiller. 

'< Pass the word,- said Sir Nigel, -that no max 

shall sta-^ to arms or draw his bowstring until mj 

rTd seem to h '"^"^- ^^ ^^^1^ be well that we 

r'Lear to fl %" ^""-^ant ship from Southampton. 

and appear to flee frora them '* 

*' We shall see them ov. ' >, .. 

^ax3. "Ha! said I r^^t^^TX^^^'^^^^^T Z 

sxaa-kes, in Freshwater Bav ^^^^^ *l^«y 1^^' *^«^f ^I 

sxoaoke from yonder poini^ x.^"""^ ^^""^ *^^ ""^^^ ^[ 

fVieir devil's work R^ "v.' ^^^^^e they have been at 

tb^ land ! They have s^^"""^ ^^^^^ ^^^"°P' P""" ^'°'" 
al-,c»£3'rd. Now thev dr«. "® *^^^ G^W^^ their men 

^'^ ^ ^^ "Pon th ^ anchor. See them 
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like ants upon the forecastle ! They stoop and heave 
like handy shipmen. I doubt but we have taken in 
hand more than we can do. Each of these ships is a 
galeasse, and of the largest and swiftest make." 

"I would I had your eyes," said Sir Nigel, blinking 
at the pirate galleys. ** They seem very gallant ships, 
and I trust that we shall have much pleasance from our 
meeting with them. It would be well to pass the word 
that we should neither give nor take quarter this 
day." 

The yellow cog had now shot out from the narrow 
waters of the Solent and was plunging and rolling on 
the long heave of the open channel. The wind blew 
freshly from the east, with a very keen edge to it ; and 
the great sail swelled roundly out, laying the vessel 
over until the water hissed beneath her lee bulwarks. 
Broad and ungainly, she floundered from wave to wave, 
dipping her round bows deeply into the blue rollers, and 
sending the white flakes of foam in a spatter over her 
decks. On her larboard quarter lay the two dark 
galleys, which had already hoisted sail, and were shoot- 
ing out from Freshwater Bay in swift pursuit, their 
double line of oars giving them a vantage which could 
not fail to bring them up with any vessel which trusted 
to sails alone. High and blufif the English cog ; long, 
black and swift the pirate galleys, like two fierce lean 
w^olves which had seen a lordly and unsuspecting stag 
walk past their forest lair. 

'* Shall we turn, my fair lord, or shall we carry on?'* 
asked the master ship-man, looking behind him with 
anxious eyes. 

*' Nay, we must carry on, and play the part of the 
helpless merchant." 
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u But your pennons? They will see tliat we h 

twokuig^^^ with us," 

-Yet it would not be a kniglxt's honour or g^ 

name to lower his pennon. Let tlxenci he, and they ^ 

think that we are a wine ship for G-ascony, or that 

bear the wool-bales of some mercer of the Staple, 

word, but they are very swift ! They swoop upon us 1 

two goshawks on a heron. Is there not some sym 

or device upon their sails ? " 

**That on the right," said Edricson, "appears 
have the head of an Ethiop upon it.'' 

'' 'Tis the badge of Tete-noire, the Norman," crie( 
seaman-manner. *' I have seen it before, when 
harried us at ^ATinchelsea. He is a ^wondrous lai 
and strong man, with no ruth for man, ^woman, or bea 
They say that he hath the strength of six ; and, cert 
he hath the crimes of six upon his soul. See, now, 
the poor souls who swing at either end of his yar 



arm ! 



At each end of the yard there did indeed hang tl 
dark figure of a man, jolting and lurching with hideo 
jerkings of its limbs at every plunge and swoop of tl 
galley. 

- By St. Paul ! " said Sir Nigel, - and by the he^ 
of St. George and our Lady, it will be a very Strang 
tbiwgif our black-headed friend does not himself swir 
thence ere he be many hours older. But what is iht 
-upon the other galley ? " 

" ^^n+S^ ""^^ """^"^^^ °^ Genoa. This Spade-beard i 
* ^^'Iment.T '''' ^"^^ i* i« ^i^ boast that there ax" 
"^^ Tw'h those "I ^""^^^« ix^ the world who can com 
p,a,re with those who serve liirr, " 
*^ " That we shall r>rr^^ ,,^: 

prove, said Goodwin Hawtayne 



THE 

^P the mantlets «.^^ t; ^^ **^^^ ^'^^ 
bolts." a-n-ca. i>a. vises as a s.: 

at Sir Nigel's co:m^3z.^«,x^<a, carried i 
tied to the xxxasts, -w-itlzi *-«?i^exity fee 
each under tilae C5si,xre oiT iV^xiir seamen. 
stationed A?v^ititi l^si^tili^x- -w^a, tier- fc>a^s 
arrows A?vti.i<3lzi. xxiig-litj c50I3cl^ stboard ; 
sent up th^ rxiLa^st^^ tio ii^ st^longf tlie j 
Or shoot fiLrroA^v^^ £i«j3 "fcii.^ oc5C5fii*^ic>:ia. ser 

" Ttiey -vsrill Isuy^ t:i.s a5i,l>oard on ^ 

Jord," criecl ±tk^ xxiiaust^r-. *^^ See h 

from eacli othex- I 'T'lie ZSTorrxxan li/ ' 

the forecastle. See iio-w- ^^^^^ ^ 

They are about; t;o loose it." I 

-Aylwara f '' criecl *fae i:xi:i^ii 
trustiest aroliers, axici see ^f ^"^"^Z 
fco hinder tiieix- aix^. T^^^b^r^k^ i 

arrow Bigtit.^' 



damess. AnnovLir^ j bcojtAIg 

Gear. Weapons. _ ^»,^ xxi^s^* / stror 

Sir Walter Mam^. Oxi^ ^^r^:^4:5« c.^ / ^^^' 

famous Boiaiers ixx tjJx^ &&:Kr^ I xiear 

Edward IIT. -^^,_ -r>«.xr* ^^ \ '^^^V^.r 

The waist. Tli© xxiidcii^ X>»^«^ / ^J«i 

the ship. / T^Tee 

Arbalests. Oross-I^o^ve^. / ^^^^ 

Waavont. Used fco. i«^^^ "«^^*^^^^ / A^v-at 

Nocks. Notclies, fcii^ I>^^^ *^ *l:x« / ^fai^ 

the string was :ea*e*^^^^ I visi' 

bow. *a^<3 / ^^*' 

Rede. Advice. ^v^e ^^'^^^^'^rhx^ I ^f 

Bracer. A guard foir *^f^^ -o:f ^^ ' 31x»U* 

to prevent the ^^^t. 

bow-string on the <^ 
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Galeasse. A large, low-built, heavy 
Venetian vessel, worked with 
both sails and oars. 

FleasaxLce. Pleasure. 

Lee bulwarks. The railings round 
the deck on the side away from 
the wind. 

Larboard quarter. Behind her on 
the left side. 

Play the part of. Pretend to be. 

Mercer. Merchant. 

Staple. Formerly a settled mart 
or market-town where alone 
certain articles were allowed to 
be sold. In England the king's 
staple was established in certain 
towns, and certain goods (such 



as wool, skins, and leather) could 
not be exported without first 
being brought to these towns to 
be rated, and charged w^ith the 
duty payable to the king. 

Harried. Plundered. 

WixLChelsea. A town in Sussex, 
two miles from Rye. Formerly 
one ol the Cinque Ports. 

Ruth. Pity, mercy. 

Our Lady. The Virgin Mary. 

Mantlet. A kind of movable pent- 
house. 

Favlse. A large shield carried by 
defenders of a place. 

Mang^onel. An engine used for 
throwing stones. 



LESSON 54. 

HOW THE YELLOW COG FOUGHT THE 
PIRATES. 

PART III. 

" Seventeen score paces," said the archer, running 
his eye backwards and forwards. '' By my ten finger- 
bones ! it would be a strange thing if we could not 
notch a mark at that distance. Here, Watkin of Sowley, 
Arnold, Long Williams, let us show the rogues that 
they have EngUsh bowmen to deal with." 

The three archers named stood at the further end 
of the poop, balancing themselves with feet widely 
spread and bows drawn, until the heads of the cloth- 
yard arrows were level with the centre of the stave. 
** You are the surer, Watkin," said Aylward, standing 
by them with shaft upon string. ** Do you take the 
rogue with the red coif. You two bring down the man 
with the head-piece, and I will hold myself ready if you 
miss. Now ! they are about to loose her. Shoot, boys, 
or you will be too late." 



THE sfxrrf 




SHOOT, BOYS, OR YOU W 
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The ttirong of T>irates had cleared away from the 
great wooden catapult, leaving two of their number to 
discharge it. One in a scarlet cap bent over it, steadying 
the iaacred rock whicH was balanced on the spoon-shaped 
end of the long wooden lever. The other held the loop 
of the rope which w^onld release the catch arid send 
the unwieldy missile hurling through the air. So 
they stood, showing hard and clear against the white 
sail behind them. The next instant redcap had fallen 
across the stone with an arrow between his ribs ; and 
the other, struck in the leg and in the throat, was 
writhing and spluttering tipon the ground. As he top- 
pled backwards he had loosed the spring, and the huge 
beam of wood swinging round with tremendous force, 
cast the corpse of his comrade so close to the English 
ship that its mangled and distorted limbs grazed their 
very stern. As to the stone, it glanced ofif obliquely 
and fell midway between the vessels. A roar of cheering 
and of laughter broke from the rough archers and sea- 
men at the sight, answered by a yell of rage from their 
pursuers. 

- Lie low, my boys/' cried Aylward, motioning with 
his left hand. - They will learn wisdom. They are 
bringing forward shield and mantlet. We shall have 
some pebbles about our ears ere long " 

The three vessels had been sweeping swiftly west- 
wards, the cog still well to the front, although the 

r^'tr reltwtr^^''^'^^ ^^ -P^n either quaxter. 
To ^t^^ ^^** ^^^ ^ hard slcv li^ x. i i. •] 
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his teeth, the crisp winter air tin 
blowing his yellow curls from un 
cheeks- were flashed and his eyes 
of a hundred fighting Saxon ance 
stir in his veins. 

"What was that?*' he aske 
drawn voice seemed to whisper i 
man smiled, and pointed with b , 

heavy cross-bow quarrel stuck q 
At the same instant the man e i 

his knee, and laj'- lifeless upon t" 
feather jutting out from his bac i 

to raise him, the air seemed to 
zip-zip of the bolts, and he covj 
on the deck like apples at ia. tre« , 

"Raise two naoye nuaiitlets 
said Sir Nigel quietly. - 

"And another xnan to tlae 
ship-mai;, . 

"Keep thera V^ pl^y> A-yl ' 

°^^n/' the knigKt' cotit»ixi\xea. 
Olivers bowmen cLo asTn^xcVi 
lio ?nind as yet to slao^v. t\iexo. 
fear from us." 

Ten picked stiots -CLxiAer A.>i 
the broad deck, surxa. it T?va.» 
squires who tisuA sooxx. xiofVii i 
orderly and Iiottv oool >?vexe 
quick the coHxxrLSbrxa , ^ a-xxA Yxon^ 
ten moving liko ox^^. ' "CYxei 
neaththebixlwa.x:l^s, wit,T^ ys^^ 
^ oi critioisxxx^ ox: «,a:^xo^ 
S^^*^tb^ xrx\DLtt€.x:ea. olc^oxAq 
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the sharp twanging of the strings, tlae biss of the 
shafts and the shout ''Draw yoixr arrow ! JNick your 
arrow I Shoot wholly together ! " from the master 

bowman. i i- xi. 

And now both mangonels were at worlc from tne 
galleys, but so covered and protected tliat, save at the 
moment of discharge, no glimpse could be caught of 

them. 

A huge brown rock from tbe Grenoese sang over 
their heads, and plnnged snllenly into tbe slope of a 
wave. Another from the Norman whizzed into the 
waist, broke the back of a horse, and crashed its way 
through the side of the vessel. Two others, flying 
together, tore a great gap in tbe St. Christopher upon 
the sail, and brushed three of Sir Oliver's men-at-arms 
from the forecastle. The master sbip-man looked at 
the knight with a tronbled face. 

« They keep their distance from ns,'* said he. " Our 
archery is over good, and tbey will not close. What 
defence can we make against tbe stones ? '' 

'* I think I may trick tbem," the knight answered 
cheerfully, and passed his order to the archers. In- 
stantly five of them tbrew np their hands and fell 
prostrate upon the deck. One had already been slain 
by a ^^"' ^\*^^^^^*l^^^e were bnt four upon their feet. 

^^That should give tbem beart," said Sir Nigel, 
eyeixig the galleys, wbieb crept along on either side 

"^"^^ "wir^Tf^ ^^^^^ ^^ their great oars, the 
wra.i>er swirlmg and foamino- n>.^ xi^ • i x 

^* .^ They still hold aloof '^ 0^^^-^^^'' "^^^^ '*'"''• 
.* Then down with twr^' ^ Hawtayne. 

. ^i^at will do. They ZI.TT" ' " ""^^'^^"^ ^^^"^ '',^? 
th^ fowler. To your arm^ *° °"^ ^^^^ ^^^ °^i°^« ^ 
**^^ "^ ^ arms, men I The pennon behind 



^e, and the ^Irt ^^fT^^ f <oio^^ ' 
^owblowou* *V^^^<, <of «• ^ ' 
Ashe svO^% 0^^ tl^^-^lT l^^ 

•■fey swooped, "^^ ^ O^ i^^y xr^ 

Weapons. In 1>^^^ ^ Zl^ tl3.e Xa 

;-«e an ready ^""f i^^J^O^^ ^^U ^ 
faces yellow a-^tr^^^ le&» ^^ \. 

S-2- ^^foC Brxappi-g- 
BuT^^^ merchantmati. 
^*^ent bui^,^^"^*^ there rose ixp "^ 

*<l^^ « ^r^^W^^ioH was 
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■ HB SPRANG WITH HIM INTO THE SEA. 
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selves from that sn^den storm-blas-t^ - 
either side the seaxxxen whom Sir HSTi^el 
the purpose had cast their anchors ov^x 
galleys, so that the three vessels, loclszec? 
lurched heavily foxr-vs^ard upon the^ s\?^ell. 

And now set in a fell and fie^x-oe 
thousand of which no chronicler has sx>< 
sung. Through all the centuries, axi/ 
southern waters nameless men have foi 
places, their sole monument a proteo 
unravaged countryside. 

Fore and aft the archers had cle; 
decks, but from either siAe the rovers 1 
into the waist, whiere the seamen ai 
pushed back ana so mmg^ed v^^th thei 
impossible fox th.elr comTca.aea ^^^^ 
help them . Xt ^^^ ^ ^^^ t^lSo 
rose and fell, ^Iziile ^^S'^''^^?^^^ 
staggered. SLn.dL x-e^eleOL Otv ^ "^.^ \)\oo 
with boa.ies sun^a slVp^^X^ ."^^^^X^® t, 
blows, thL^ oicleis of -th.e ^^^^ <^^\;^^ 
the isla.na.GTrs, sbTr^^a. t.\^e ^^"^^^ AN»^^^<*3 '-> 



paiiting xicxetxx -s^^^c^t, n.^ va"^^^ ,^ ^ ^/ffUf 
from Sb *-o.icxiL^c:e.. T:^\:i.e ^a»Sv^ ^ ^^ "^W ^ ^ 



led oxx Xxi^s looa.-rraLGT:s., ^^^-^'vcv'^ 



togettLOic ixx sb aeisi.f:e^x^An% "^"^"^ ^\^ ^^^c 

_ :eiSb 

sconce ^^^^^ Z^^^AaAcA.^ a.s.s.«.AV^x^S. 



Witlx wV^xc-tx l:x« «A.^xxo-W ^^^^'/\^ il 
opr>osea. -kxx-rxx- Oxx ^-Vxe. o^^^"^ V^^ (J 
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slowly wedged more closely together, until ^^^^ "^^ 
back to back under the mast with the rovers raging 
upon every side of them. 



^ Hood, head-dress. 
«»<»-Irtece. Helmet. 
Catopmt. The "mangonel". 

««Mnet. A light helmet, generally 
without any protection for the 
Hi^i I '^'^ SO called because 

Qiw«^ .*° "iioh like a J<mn. 
»r^ A bolt from a cross-bow 
^ving a diamond-shaped head, 
uencewhen panes were diamond- 

iJ? |!^ .*.^^ ^°^^ came to be used 
in Jinghsh and in Welsh for a 
. pa V of glass. 
™6- -Bait, enticemont. The word 
was onginaliy used for the falcon 
er s method of recaUing a hawk. 



^''"- ^Slopes stretcHing 
Xm^erpsorthexn^t. *o 

the sides of the slup. v^^^ 

"**''", »™'^^' Armour made of 
"treefp^ti' strong enough to 
resist all weapons. 



LESSON 55. 

HOW THE YELLOW COG FOUGHT THE 

PIRATES. 

PART rv. 
BtTThelp was close at band. Sir OUver Buttesthorn 
with his ixaen-at-arms had swarmed down from the 
forecastle, -vsrhile Sir Nigel, witb Hs three squires, 
Black Simon, Aylward. Hordle John, and a score more, 
threw themselves from the poop and hmled themselves 
into the thickest of the fight. AUeyne, as in duty 
bound, kept tis eyes fixed ever on bis lord, and pressed 
forward close at his heels. Often had he heard of Sir 
Nigel's p^^o^vess and skill witli all knightly weapons; but 
all tire tales that had reacted his ears fell far short of 
the real quickness and coolness of the man. He sprang 
here an<a sprang there, now thrusting and now cutting, 
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catching blows on his shield, turning -* 

blade, stooping una.ei: the swing of a.xi 

over the sweep of a. SAPsrord, so swift a-n<3. 

the man who braced, himself for a. lalo-v 

find him six paces off ere he coTild 1: 

Three pirates had. fallen before him 

wounded Spade-loeard in the neck, -wla*^ 

giant sprang at Ixim. from the side -witfa 

from his deadly mace. Sir Nigel stoof 

and at the same instant turned a f 

Genoese swordsman, but, his foot slipi" 

blood, he fell hea^ly to the boards A.J 

front of the ISlorman.but bis sword wa 

he himself -beaten, to the boards hy a se. 

the ponderons -weapoxv- f^® ^^jj 

repeat it, hoAve^^ex, 3oWa^^°^JJ^ -^ 

and he fonnd. ■tVia.t iot o^c® ^^g^cel 

stronger ma.n. -fcTaan. "^"^"^^^^^oxS^e 3oi 

disengage lais -weBbTpoxv,"^^*^ , ^.^^ cta-*^^ 

slowly bsbcls: -a.xi-fci.\, ^\Ai)cv *. vvs. ^^J^ 

stave, ifc -fc\xrxxe>^ YvtcC^ ^"^ '<^ •^^^'-''^'^ 

dropped, frorxi. "Vclxs -rvex:^"^'^'^ vVq&^^\ *i^ "^ " 

to pick it x)L-jp ^3vVt\2». t^xe °^ ^ V ' Sf"^"^ ' 

still Ixis f oeixxi».a.Ti». \>exvt V^v^^, -^^^ ^^ 

and of f-CLry, -fclcxe* ^>su-ri.t '^^^ ^^ A Aj /V 

boaras, >?vl2i.xL« -fclcxe. ^A\-caxDfi5t o^ ^ ^ ^ 

his tiel.-ccieti -wa.Tc:Ex.ea. -tvvTCO. ^5>o»'^ ^ f^ / ' ^ 
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fifty men was hard upon their heels. Now, too, the 
arehers had room to draw their bows once more, and 
grteat stones from the yard of the cog came thundering 
and crashing among the flying rovers. Here and there 
they rushed with wild screams and curses, diving under 
the sail crouching behind booms. hnddUng into corners 
Ike rabbits when the ferrets are npon them, as help- 
less and as hopeless. They were stern days, ;nd if the 
honest soldier, too doot- -fr>^ « ^o t_ ^ 

of mercy upon the battle fitldTV*"^^ °° '^'''''^' 
fdr sea robbers, the enemies 'f T "^^'^ ^"' '^''' 

the very deed. v;ith pro^frnf th "'*'' ^'""^ **^^" ^^ 

upon their yard-arm^ ^"''^ °""^^^ «*i" «^°gi°g 

But the fight had tn V 
upon the other side <? ^^ t "^^^ ^'^^ strange turn 
given slowly back, hard ^^^'^^^''^ ^"^^ ^^^ °^en had 
Bla^k Simon, and the ^"""^^^ ^y Sir Nigel. Aylward. 
Italian had retreated g?f P^g^^-'d. Foot by foot the 
every joint, his shield sT>n+ Z^''^'' running blood at 
fallen away to a mere IJT'^^^ *''?^* shorn, his voice 
faced his foemen with dan«?f ^^oaking. Yet he 

springing back, sure-footed «f? courage, dashing in, 

"'f m*° -enacrthrltlr'^^"^^^' ^*^ * P- 
on to the deck of his own v^!."'* °^^^- Beaten back 
by a dozen Enghshmen \ ?.^^' ^^^ *^losely followed 
them, ran swiftly down ^be d. v""^"^-^ himself frTm 
cog once more, cut th*. ®*'^' spran« bark W f^ 

and was back in an i '''^P® which h«^^ !? °*° *^' 

At the same time .j. ^"'t «^ong ^f ^ the anchor. 

iheir oars against Me" .'^"^--^e soldLrT"^™"- 
H^/dening rift apnearl? ^^^^^ of the o^ ^^'^^^ ^i*^ 

" By St. aeo?g:^1? between tt twj '^^ " ^^P^^^^ 
Si^ I^igel." ^ • ^*^ed Ford «. ''^^^^^«- 

' ^^^''^ecutofffronj 



2^ rlh Z l^jr'""' jun>ped with 
edge of the bulw^w' « ^fu^' K ^^"'^;" 
swung hnnselfoxa board. Terlako f«ll 
among the oars, aiid bounded off into - 
staggenng to tbe side, was about to J 
him, but Hordle Jobn dragged bim bf 
" ca t.""^ ^^"^ scarce stand, lad, far le 
toee how tbe blood drips from your 1 

"My place is by the flag," crie 
struggling to brealc from the other's 1 

"Bide bere, rcian. You would n 
could reacb Sir T^igeVs Bide." 

The vessels ^ere \vA^^ ^° *^ ^ 
Genoese coiaia xLse tbe^^^^"^®®^ °^ * 
away rapidly from, tbe cog- ^, .. 

- Ilea..exx« I 1.^^ ;^ V. ^ -obl^^^. 
.fohn, claip-pixx^ "bVa \Le»^*- ^^^^.wt 
poop, ana. -blae^y s-prirvevo-^o ^ tv ^^^ 
lord ! ^AToll «^^^e.-W^ ^^^^^^\i^Y<- 
how lie ston:xxs a.^xxov^%^^^* V V^^ 
beard is a. ga.\\a,xx-fe ^^.tncit- -^ ^ ^, 
the foreca.s-fc\e. 3i^ \v^^ ^^ \^' ^T ^^ 
lord is -CL-^poxx Vxirxi. t^ooV^^ A J ^ 

Wliirl £».xi.a. s\i.bbe»Tc ot \\. \" ^0 ^ ^^ 

" TJiE> 1 » ^o«.r^^ 30Y.X.. ^ /^ ^ 
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the resistance to an end. Amid a thunder of cheering 
from cog and from galleys, the forked pennon fluttered 
upon the forecastle ; and the galley, sweeping round, 
came slowly back, as the slaves who rowed it learned 
the wishes of their new masters. 

The two knights had come aboard the cog, and the 
grapplings having been thrown off, the three vessels 
now moved abreast. Through all the storm and rush 
of the fight, Alleyne had been aware of the voice of 
Goodwin Hawtayne, the master ship-man, with his con- 
stant " Hale the bowline ! Vere the sheet ! " and 
strange it was to him to see how swiftly the blood- 
stained sailors turned from the strife to the ropes and 
back. Now the cog's head was turned Francewards, 
and the ship-man walked the deck, a peaceful master 
mariner once more. 

" This is sad scath done to the cog, Sir Nigel," said 
he. " Here is a hole in the side two ells across, the 
sail split through the centre, and the wood bare as a 
friar's poll. In good sooth, I know not what I shall 
say to Master Witherton when I see the Itchen once 
more." 

" By St. Paul ! it would be a very sorry thing if 
we suffered you to be the worse for this day's work," 
said Sir Nigel. ** You shall take these galleys back 
with you, and Master Witherton may sell them. 
Then from the money he shall take as much as may 
make good the damage, and the rest he shall keep until 
our home-coming, when every man shall have his 
share. But how fares it with you, Edricson ? " 

" It is nothing, my fair lord," said Alleyne, who had 
now loosened his bassinet, which was cracked across 
by the Norman's blow. Even as he spoke, however, 
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his head swirled round, and he fell to ^be < 
the blood gushing from, his nose a,n<3. inic>ia.-fcli. 

"He will come to anon," saicl fclae Icrxi^-lafc, 
over him and passing his fingers ttir-oij.^ti Irtis hq 
have lost one very valiant and geritlc^ sc^xxirG H 
I can ill afford to lose another. Ho-w ijaa,x3y/j.< 
fallen?" . ^^ 

Aylward, wlio liad come aboard ^with . 
answered: " Tliere are seven of ttie "Wiiicije 4^ 
eleven seamen, yonr squire, yoxii^tg lMa.sfc«r ^e^]^,^^ 
nine archers." i ^ 

"Andoftlie others?" , .^^^tVok V^ 

who stands l^eY^ind you. ^^ ^ \i ^ 

should do witlc Icxinxr' „^,.y.rd,"a^. V*V 

He mnst \ia.ng oxv ^^^ ^^^g,.. »^^ 

" It was my vovy, a.Ti9LXDSV*^ ^^ ^^ ^^e ^"^'V->.,_^ 

The pira-be \e>a.a.ex ^i*^ *^° ta, actcte^^* ^^^"^-"^^^^^ -= > 

round his a.nrxs, a.n.5i ^^^*'^°v.e'6^*'^^°^ ^^S^^"^^ 
him. AAi Sir 1S5 igeV s ^ox^*^^ ^\vf^^^\^^~^^^^-=^ 

swarthiy f esa.-bxxrets \>\.a.T\.clt^^** ip^ ^'^■*^^ .^^^^-^ 

"Blow, -Sxt: T^:rv\^\i.\.'t"/^. 1.'' ^V^^^ 
"Vat ao -yoyoL sa.^ *? Tlo^i»P% ^.^^ •^ ^>^ 

"I-fc is :tii:y ^o-w," ^«^^?^^Sif» iC ^ 
what X Yi.ea.Tc, :yo-cL t\iO-vi^^ ^ j^ ^f 

others." .„\t A /y, 

cast «. ^•?'^^_«.^^ea. tTc^^>^^^^^ 
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one of the archers to the deck, and seizing the other 
round the waist, sprang xyith him .^nto *he sea. 

"By my hilt, he is gone ! " cried Aylward, rushing 
to the side. '* They have sunk together hke a stone." 
-I am right glad of it/' answered Sir Nigel; "for 
though it was against my vow to loose him, I deem that 
he has carried himself like a very gentle and debonnaire 
cavalier.'* 
From " The White Gorrvpany;' by A. Conan Doyle (by permission). 



Erratic. Wandering, having no 

certain course, irregular. 
Bale. Pull. 

Bowline. A rope fastened to the 
middle part of the outside of a 
sail, and intended to make the 
sail stand sharp or ** close to the 
wind ". 
Vero. Veer, to change the direc- 
tion of. 
8l»eot. A rope fastened to one of 
,.^-*5^^*^OSITION.— Give an account of the fight with the pirates, 
omitting all the preliminary matter. 



the lower corners of a sail to 
retain, or place it in the right 
position. 

ScatH. Harm, damage. 

PoU. Head. Why should a " friar's 
poll" be bare? 

Carried liimself. Behaved. 

Debonnaire. Literally de Im air, 
with a good air or manners ; ele- 
gant» as a knight should be. 



LESSON 56. 
JOHN MILTON. 

PART I. 



MiiiTON, our greatest poet next to Shakspeare, was, 

like his great predecessors Chaucer and Spenser, born 

m liondon. His forefathers were landed proprietors 

at Milton, in Oxfordshire ; but the poet's father was a 

Liondon scrivener or solicitor, carrying on a prosperous 

business in Bread Street, Cheapside, and taking also 

great delight in music. His son John was born in 

December, 1608 ; was sent in course of time to St. 

Paul's School, where he was happy with his tutors; 

and in 1624 he went to Cambridge. 
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He left Cambridge in 1632, and came to live at 
Horton, the pleas- 
ant Buckingham- 
shire village to 
which his father 
had retired. Here 
he spent five years of 
studious seclusion 
and meditation, and 
some of his friends 
feared that he " had 
given himself up to 
dream away his 
years in the arms 
of studious retire- 
ment, like Endy- 
mion with the moon 

on Latmus Hill". To these friends he sent in answer 
a beautiful sonnet in which, mingled with some feelings, 
of sadness, there is expressed the steady conviction that 
his time is not being wasted — 

IIow soon hath Time, the subtle thief of youth, 

Stol'n on his wing my three-and-twentieth year 1 ' * ' 

My hasting days fly on with full career, V 

But my late spring no bud or blossom shew'th. 
Perhaps my semblance might deceive the truth 
That I to manhood am arrived so near, 
And inward ripeness doth much less ^,ppear, 
That some more timely-happy spirits endu'th. 
Yet, be it less or more, or soon or slow, 
It shall be still in strictest measure even 
To that same lot, however mean or high, ' ' 

Towards which Time leads me, and the will of Heaven. ^ ' - 
AH is, if I have grace to use it so, ' . * " 
As e^^er in my great Task-master^s eye. 
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" Milton's life is a drama in three acts. The first 
discovers him in the calm and peaceful retirement of 
Horton, of which L' Allegro, II PenserosOy and iyci- 
das are the expression. In the second act he is 
breathing the foul and heated atmosphere of party 
passion and religious hate, generating the lurid fires 
which glare in his prose pamphlets. The three great 
poems Paradise Lost, Paradise Regained, and Samson 
Agonistes are the utterance of his final period of solitary 
grandeur, when, blind, destitute, friendless, he testified 
of righteousness, temperance, and judgment to come, 
alone before a fallen world." 

To the early period belongs Milton's beautiful 
Masqtie of Conrns, which he wrote at the invitation of 
his friend Henry Lawes, at that time the most cele- 
brated musical composer in England. The masque was 
performed in 1634 at Ludlow Castle, at an entertain- 
ment in honour of the Earl of Bridgwater, the Lord 
President of Wales, and the two sons and the daughter 
of the earl were the chief performers, while Henry 
Lawes himself took the part of the attendant spirit. 

The exact date of the composition of L' Allegro and 
II Penseroso is not known ; but they belong to 
this period. "The two idylls breathe the free air of 
spring and summer, and of the fields round Horton. 
They are thoroughly naturalistic ; the choicest ex- 
pression our language has yet found of the fresh charm 
of country life, not as that life is lived by the peasant, 
but as it is felt by a young and lettered student, 
issuing at early dawn, or at sunset, into the fields from 
his chamber and his books." Both poems are very 
beautiful, but Milton probably reveals himself more 
truly in II Penseroso. " No mirth,'* says Johnson, 
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" can, indeed, be found in his melancholy ; but I am 
afraid that I always meet some melancholy in his 
mirth." 

His picture of the nightingale and of the midnight 
moon is very beautiful — 

Sweet bird that shunn'st the noise of folly, 
Most musical, most melancholy 1 
Thee chauntress oft the woods among 
I woo to hear thy even-song ; 
And missing thee I walk unseen 
On the dry smooth shaven green, 
To behold the wandering Moon 
Riding near her highest noon, 
Like one that hath been led astray 
Through the Heaven's wide pathless way. 
And oft as if her head she bowed 
Stooping through a fleecy cloud. 

The poem of Lycidas belongs to 1637, and was 
occasioned by the drowning of Milton's dear friend and 
college companion, Edward King, while he was crossing 
the Irish Sea ; it closes with lines of great beauty and 
pathos — 

Weep no more, woeful Shepherds, weep no more. 

For Lycidas your sorrow is not dead. 

Sunk though he be beneath the watery floor ; 

So sinks the day-star in the Ocean bed. 

And yet anon repairs his drooping head, 

And tricks his beams, and with new-spangled ore 

Flames in the forehead of the morning sky : 

So Lycidas sunk low, but mounted high, 

Through the dear might of Him that walk'd the waves ; 

Where other groves and other streams along 

With nectar pure his oozy locks he laves, 

And hears the unexpressive nuptial song, 

In the blest kingdoms meek of joy and love. 
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wwf f ^^^^''^ «■ shepherd to 
vnif.^ *^egodg granted to be ever i 
young, anj to sleep as much as 

^i^ ^atous (in Asia Minor) 
^fvf??^? saw him, and, struck 
^tn His beauty, came down from 

^n^X^^ ^S^enjoy his company. 

Endutii. Endues, endows. This 
word must be read after that in 
tne same line. The "timely- 
^appy spirits" are those lucky 
Sn\.*^ ripen earlier than 

Sttii ^^iS ^^Peness. 

E~- -^vor. always, continuaUy. 

?,, ?• -^^ual, in proportion to. 

-^Is. Three lines before, Milton 

had said ''It s7iall be" ; now be 

corrects himself aad says that it 

If alreadf/, if he ] ' ' " 

It as in f.Ka „i_i 



wxreccs mmself aad says that it ^^ day-Btar. iiie «>» 
;? ^^readj/, if he had grace to use .^ ^ To decorate, 
great T^ l^^ ^^^^^ ^* ^°^ ^""^^ UntuW-spangled o: 
a^aueJ.'^'^^^^^''^^y^''^•. ^ J with renewed bn 



meant either ,*?.,«^^fVe . V^'- 
beauty '"^^-rt^plUnt the 
formers or to "^j^ .g Cwn-w*. 
to8«"^«- a masque, xW 
Sbr^«^«^ as-afanexfo. 

„;S.^"?.Herallyapa«toral^Pn-. 

Wee CM'"*'?"/ _^f 1o hear thy 

even-song among f^^.^^^ of 

?ife L^r^ere^ looi^d upon - 
shepherds. 
^e toy-star. jn-^^Ua. adorn. 
,uore. Sparkling 
^.^-v xasK-master's eye "). I ''^^tr renewed brightness, with 

«^«eB, or masks, were at first golden rays. ^ ... 

luJ^^faenta performed in other gtoveB, than those of earth, 
aumbehow by actors who wore 0*''*'»'™J-hes. 
^^A ^i'^'^^ards speaking was I*'«f^JJ^X Too beautiful . for 

ine Tudors a,rxd Stuarts they were *^,^,^Marriage. (See Kevdatm, 
very populair. As a rule they Nuptaal- ^'^""'^ V P 
aad not Baxxcli story, and were | xix. 9)- 

LESSOISI 57. 

JOHN MILTON. 

PART n. 
Soon after writing Lycidas Milton visited Italy, but 
the meiiioTrials of his visit to this land of beauty and song 
are scanty ; and in August, 1639, he was once more m 
England, o,fter an absence of fifteen months: 

^Ve are told that lie hastened home from Italy be- 
cause of the pohtical troubles that were nsmg va W 
Jand ; and Dr. Johnson makes merry over the fact that 
Miltoix, instead of saving the State, busied himself in 
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teaching, first his two nephews and then other sons of 
gentlemen. 

Though Milton did not at once throw himself into 
the thick of the political strife, he did not keep silence 
long. In 1641 he wrote several pamphlets on episco- 
pacy. In 1644 he addressed to Parliament his famous 
Areopagitica, a speech for the liberty of unlicensed 
printing, from which a single passage may be ex- 
tracted : — 

" Lords and Commons of England ! consider what 
nation it is whereof ye are, and whereof ye are the 
governors ; a nation not slow and dull, but of a quick, 
ingenious, and piercing spirit, acute to invent, subtle 
and sinewy to discourse, not beneath the reach of any 
point the highest that human capacity can soar to. 

" Behold now this vast City ; a city of refuge, the 
mansion house of liberty, encompassed and surrounded 
with God's protection ; the shop of war hath not there 
more anvils and hammers waking to fashion out the 
plates and instruments of armed justice in defence of 
beleaguered truth, than there be pens and heads there, 
sitting by their studious lamps, musing, searching, 
revolving new notions and ideas wherewith to present, 
as with their homage and their fealty, the approaching 
Heformation ; others as fast reading, trying all things, 
assenting to the force of reason and convincement." 

In 1649, after the execution of Charles, Milton 
accepted the post of Latin secretary to the new Govern- 
ment, and he held the office till the Eestoration. In 
addition to his Latin letters, he wrote during this period 
several Latin works in defence of the Government, but 
these now add but little to his fame. The two fine 
sonnets To the Lord General Cromwell and On 

18 
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the Late Massacre in Piedmont, are far nobler 

memorials of the time. 

The great calamity of blindness which for years 

had been threatening Milton now fell upon him. 

About 1650 the sight of his left eye was gone, and 

two years later he was in total darkness. In several 

places in his later works he pathetically laments his 

loss : — 

Thus with the year 
Seasons return, but not to me returns 
Day, or the sweet approach of Even or Mom, 
Or sight of vernal bloom, or Summer's rose, 
Or flocks, or herds, or human face divine ; 
But cloud instead, and ever-during dark 
Surrounds me, from the cheerful ways of men 
Cut oflF, and for the book of knowledge fair 
Presented with a universal blank 
Of Nature's works to me expunged and rased, 
And wisdom at one entrance quite shut out. 

The crowning glory of Milton's life, the Paradise 
Lost, was commenced, it would seem, about 1658, but 
it was conceived much earlier. In 1641 Milton pro- 
mises his readers some work, he as yet knows not what 
— "to be obtained not by the invocation of Dame 
Memory and her siren daughters, but by devout prayer 
to that Eternal Spirit who can enrich with all utterance 
and knowledge, and sends out His seraphim with the 
hallowed fire of His altar to touch and purify the life of 
whom He pleases ". 

Milton has been greatly praised, both for his choice 
of a subject and for his treatment of it. Hallam says, 
** The subject is the finest that has ever been chosen 
for heroic poetry ; it is also managed by Milton with 
remarkable skill,'* and he maintains its superiority in 
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these respects to Homer's Iliad and Odyssey, to Virgil's 
Mneid, and to Tasso's Jerusalem Delivered, 

Perhaps Milton's surest excellence is the unbroken 
majesty of his style. *' In the sure and flawless perfec- 
tion of his rhythm and diction he is as admirable as 
Virgil or Dante, and in this respect he is unique 
amongst us. No one else in English literature and art 
possesses the like distinction/' 

"Force of style is one of Milton's greatest ex- 
cellences. Hence, perhaps, he stimulates us more in 
the reading and less afterwards. The way to defend 
Milton against all impugners is to take down the book 
and read it. Milton always labours, and he almost 
always succeeds. He strives hard to say the finest 
things in the world, and he does say them." " For this 
marvellous poem Milton received only two payments 
of £5 each, and two editions were issued during his 
lifetime." 

Johnson gives some interesting particulars of Mil- 
ton's way of life during his latter years : — *' When 
he first rose he heard a chapter in the Hebrew Bible, 
and then studied till twelve ; then took some exercise 
for an hour; then dined; then played on the organ 
and sung, or heard another sing ; then studied to six ; 
then entertained his visitors till eight; then supped, 
and after a pipe of tobacco and a glass of water went to 
bed. One of his visitors describes him as neatly enough 
dressed in black clothes, sitting in a room hung with 
rusty green ; pale but not cadaverous, with chalk stones 
in his hands. He said that if it were not for the gout 
his blindness would be tolerable." 

In the years that followed the writing of Paradise 
Lost Milton was not idle, for he wrote Paradise Be- 
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gained a,nd Samson Agonistes, besides his History of 
Britain and several other prose works of minor im- 
portance. He is said to have preferred Paradise Be- 
gained to Paradise Lost, though such a preference seems 
hardly possible. In the Samson he seems to be por- 
traying and lamenting his own blindness, and also the 
downfall of the Puritan cause. 

In November, 1674, he died in peace, and was buried 
near his father in the chancel of St. Giles', Cripplegate. 

LINES UNDER MILTON'S PICTUEE. 
Three poets in three distant ages born 
Greece, Italy, and England did adorn. 
The first in loftiness of thought surpassed ; 
The next in majesty ; in both the last. 
The force of nature could no further go ; 
To make a third she joined the other two. 

Dryden. 

EfHaoopaey. The government of a 
church by bishops. 

Ar-e-o-pargit'-i-ca. Things relating 
to the Are-op' -ag-os. The word 
Areopagos means the hiU of Ares 
(Mars), and it was applied to a 
high tribunal which assembled 
on Mars' HUl ^see Acta xvii. 22) 
at Athens. Milton implies that 
the EiUglish Parliamont corre- 
sponded to the Athenian Are- 
opagos. 

The late massacre. In 1655 the 
Duke of Savoy orderedhis Protest- 
ant subjects (known as Waldenses 
or Vaudois) to attend mass or to 
leave the country in twenty days. 
Troops were sent to enforce the 
order, and dreadful cruelties were 
inflicted. 



who charmed aU within reach of 
their voices, and then devoured 
those who drew near to hear 
them sing. Ulysses, having to 
pass their island, filled the ears 
of his companions with wax and 
had himself tied to the mast, so 
that he could not, however much 
he wished, go towards the singers. 
Milton means that in trusting to 
his memory for materials instead 
of composing a work entirely 
original he would be listening 
to the voices of the sirens. 

Cadaverous. Corpse-like. 
Cripplegate, in the City of London. 

Three poets. Homer who adorned 
Greece, Virgil who adorned Italy, 
and Milton who adorned Eng- 
EUren. The sirens were sea nymphs land. 

COUPOSITION. — (1) Write a brief account of the life of Milton. 
(2) Write in simple prose the meaning of the passage quoted on 
page 268, beginning *♦ Thus with the year ". 
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Come, and trip it as yoix g'O, 

10 On the light fantastic -to^ l 

And in thy right hand lea-cl with thee 
The mountain nympki , s woet Xaberty • 
And if I give thee hoxioux* due. 
Mirth, admit me of ttij?- C5r-e w, 

15 To live with her, and li^vG with ihee 
In imreprovM pleasures free ; ^ 
To hear the lark begin lexis, :Sight 
And, singing, startle tho dmll nigh^^' 
From his watch-tower irx tJtiG skies 

20 Till the dappled dawn d.otla rise ; 
Then to come in spite of sorro^ 
And at my window bid gao3.-iiiorro\^ 
Through the sweetbriar, or tiie vine ^ 
Or the twisted eglantine ; ^ 

25 While the cock with lively din 

Scatters the rear of darkness thin, 
And to the stack, or the barn-door 
Stoutly struts his dames before : 
Oft listening how the hounds and hor 

30 Cheerly rouse the slumbering morn 
From the side of some hoar hill. 
Through the high wood echoing shrill • 
Sometimes walking, not unseen, 
By hedge- row elms, on hillocks green 

35 Eight against the eastern gate, 

Where the great sun begins his state 
Eobed in flames, and amber light, 
The clouds in thousand Hveries dight ; 
While the ploughman, near at hand, 

40 Whistles o'er the furrow *d land. 
And the milkmaid singeth blithe. 
And the mower whets his scythe, 
And every shepherd tells his tale 
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Hard by* * cottage chimney smokes 

From betwixt two aged oaks, 

Where Corydon and Thyrsis, met, 
60 Are at their savoury dinner set 

Of herhs, and other country messes, 

Which the neat-handed PhiUis dresses ; 

And then in haste her bower she leaves, 

With ThestyUs to bind the sheaves ; 
66 Or, if the earUer season lead, 

To the tann'd haycock in the mead. 
Sometimes with secure delight 

The upland hamlets will invite, 

W^hen the merry bells ring round, 
70 And the jocund rebecks sound 

To many a youth, and many a maid, 

Dancing in the chequer'd shade ; 

And young and old come forth to play 

On a sunshine holiday, 
75 Till the live-long daylight fail : 

Then to the spicy nut-brown ale, 

With stories told of many a feat, 

How faery Mab the jimkets eat ; 

She was pinch'd, and pulled, she said ; 
80 And he, by friar's lanthorn led ; 

Tells how the drudging Goblin sweat. 

To euirn his cream-bowl duly set, 

When in one night, ere glimpse of morn, 

Hia shadowy flail hath threshed the corn 
85 That ten day-labourers could not end ; 

Then lies him down the lubber fiend, 

And, stretch'd out all the chimney's length, 

Ba&ks at the fire his hairy strength, 

And crop-full out of doors he flings, 
90 Ere the first cock his matin rings. 

Tlius done the tales, to bed they creep, 
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By whispering winds soon luird asleep. 

Tower'd cities please us then 
And the busy hum of men, 

Where throngs of knights and barons bold 9^ 

In weeds of peace high triumphs hold, 
With store of ladies, whose bright eyes 
Eain influence, and judge the prize 
Of wit or arms, while both contend 
To win her grace, whom all commend. 100 

There let Hymen oft appear 
In saffron robe, with taper clear, 
And pomp, and feast, and revelry. 
With mask, and antique pageantry ; 
Such sights as youthful poets dream 105 

On summer eves by haunted stream. 
Then to the well-trod stage anon, 
If Jonson's learned sock be on. 
Or sweetest Shakspeare, Fancy's child, 
Warble his native wood-notes wild. 110 

These delights if thou canst give, 
Mirth, with thee I mean to live. 

John Milton. 



L'AUe^o is Italian for the gay, 

sprightly, cheerful man. 
Nympli. The nymph addressed is 

Mirth. 
Quips. Jokes, smart sayings. 
Cranks. Turns of wit. 
Wanton wUes. Playful tricks. 
Becks. Beckonings with the finger. 
Wreathed. fFrUhed or twisted. 

The face is *• wreathed" or 

puckered in smiling. 
Hebe. The goddess of youth. 
Trip . . . toe. Dance. 
Fantastic. Fanciful, because the 

motions of the feet in dancing 

are fanciful. 
With her. With Liberty. 
Dappled dawn. The dawn is called 

dappled because the sky is then 



often covered with small gray 

clouds. 
In spite of. To spite or drive away. 
Twisted eglantine. Sweetbriar and 

eglantine are only two different 

names for the same thing. Hence 

it ia supposed that by *' twisted 

eglantine'* Milton meant the 

honeysuckle. 
Oft listening. It is the speaker, 

not the cock, that is oft listening 

to hounds and horn. 
Hoar. White. 
Not unseen. Cheerful men love 

company. Milton makes his 

pensive man (II Penseroso) walk 

unseen. 
In thousand liveries dight. Dressed 

in a thousand colours; 



^ 
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Blithe. Merrily. 

T^ls Ilia tale. Counts his sheep. 
j(See Exodiia v. 8 — ** And the tale 
of bricks".) 

Fallows. Lands ploughed but not 
sown. 

Pied. Having different colours like 
a magpie. 

Battlements. Walls raised round 
the top of a castle or fort, with 
openings through which the de- 
fenders can shoot at the enemy. 

Cynosure. Anything which attracts 
attention. Cynosure comes from 
two Greek words meaning the 
dog's tail. The name was applied 
to a cluster of stars of which the 
pole star was one. Before the 
discovery of the mariner's com- 
pass sailors steered by this cluster, 
which was therefore always a 
centre of attraction. 

Corydon and Thyrsis. The names 
of two herdsmen in one of Virgil's 
rural poems. They are applied 
by Milton to two country-men, as 
Phillis and Thestylis are to two 
country-women. 

Messes. Dishes. 

Tanned. Browned by the sun to 
the colour of tan. 

Secure. Free from care. 

Upland. The village among the 
hills is compared with the plain 
which was the scene of the hay- 
making. 

Jocund. Merry, lively. 

Rebeck. A kind of fiddle. 

Chequered shade. A mixture of 
light and shade (literally, mixed 
like the white and black on a 
chess board). 

Sunshine. Sunshiny. 

Faeiy Mab. Mab the queen of the 
fairies (formerly spelt /«me5). 

Junket. The word originally meant 
a cream cheese packed in rushes 
(from giuncOf the Italian word 
for a rush). Then the word was 



applied to any country dainty 
made from milk. In Devonshire 
the word is confined to curds and 
clotted cream. 

She was pinched. Not Queen Mab, 
but one of the persons telling 
stories over the nut-brown ale. 
The Tie in the next line is another. 

Friar's lanthom. Jack-o'-lantern 
or Will-o'-the-Wisp, the flickering 
light which sometimes rises from 
marshes, and may be mistaken 
by benighted travellers for the 
light in a house. 

The drudging: Goblin. Hobgoblin, 
or Bobin Goodfellow. It V7as 
believed that if a bowl of cream 
or some other dainty were set 
for him at night he would before 
morning earn it by doing the 
work of at least ten men. 

Lubber. Big, sluggish, unwieldy. 

Fiend. Here an unearthly. being. 

Crop-ftill. With his stomach full 
(of cream). The crop is the 
stomach of a fowl. 

Matin. Call to morning prayer. 

Weeds. Garments, clothes (as in 
tmdaw's weeds). 

Bain influence. The eyes are com- 
pared to stars. The word in- 
fluence was formerly used for the 
effect which stars were supposed 
to have on the fate of men. 

BjmejL The god of marriage 
among the Greeks. In tlie masks 
he was represented as dressed in 
saffron (yellow) robes. He was 
crowned with flowers, and carried 
a lighted torch. 

Antique pageantry. !Masks or plays 
setting forth some old story. 

Well-trod stage The theatre where 
there is good acting. 

Jonson. Ben Jonson, famous for 
his learning. 

Sock. The soccuSj a kind of shoe 
worn by the comic actors in 
Eome. 



COMPOSITION.- 

coimtry. 



-Say what joys the cheerful man finds in the 
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APPENDIX. 

SUPPLEMENTARY EXERCISES IN 
COMPOSITION.* 

WORDS. 

Improve the following sentences by udng other words f(yr the words 
printed in italics [93-95].t 

1. The boy wasted a lot of time. 

2. I have received an invite to the party. 

3. The Jews were always careful in the observation of religious 
festivals. 

4. A fop is a risible fellow. 

6. His candidness made him a very impopular speaker. 

6. When the cottage fell the inmates were all out. 

7. He is a mtUical friend of Smith and Brown. 

8. The river has overftowii the country. 

9. This paste will adhere the labels to tin. 

10. He was so ill that he could not set up and so he had to lay in 
bed. 

11. He died with violence, for he was killed by a sword. 

12. Mr. Jones learns us granmiar. 

Make sentences containing the following words : — 

Lie, lay; rise, raise; loose, lose; sit, set; effect, affect; eminent, 
imminent ; emerge, immerge ; emigrant, immigrant ; principal, princi - 
pie ; preposition, proposition ; respectful, respectable ; statue, statute ; 
habit, habitation. 

Alter the following sentences so that there shall be no ambiguity 
about the words printed in italics [99-101]. 

1. A respectable widow wants washing. 

2. The colonel ordered his servant to go to the post. 

3. The gamekeeper looked at his stock. 

4. The lady is vain of her carriage. 

5. Her patience when conversation was going on about her was 
remarkable. 

6. He is one of the oldest inmates. 

7. His presence was against him. 

* These Exercises are meant to be suggestive, not exhanstive. They may be 
worked orally or in writing, and should be interspersed with the Exercises set after 
the Beading Lessons. 

f The numbers placed within square brackets indicate the relevant sections la 
'* Longmans' School Oomposition ". 
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8. The BoboolUWBter ig abroad. 

9, Tho fartbmg IB considered to oflfer a certain clue to the murderer. 

10. He spoke hef^^ ^^Q judges. 

11, 1 bo^igbt the book/or Annie. 
11 He was my fnend when a hoy. 

FiU mck blank with one of the synon/yvM indicated [106-110]. 

1. Custom, Habit. 
A looeo and careless life brings a man into ... s of dissipation. 
It was formerly the ... to dance round a maypole. 

2. SuppiciBNT, Enough. 
Some who have . . .for themselves never think whether others 
have . , .for their needs. 

3. PaiDB, Vanity, Oonobit. 
. . . makes men ridiculous and . . . makes them odious. 
The self- ... of the young is the great source of the dangers to 
which they are exposed. 

4. Invent, Discover. 
Columbus . . . ed America. 

The Chinese claim to have . . . ed gunpowder, and to have 
. . . ed the properties of the magnetic needle. 

SvMtiUde better words for the words printed in italics, 

1, The train was wrecked through the engine-driver's fault of 
viHion. 

2. Tho sentence of the jury and the verdict of the judge gave satis- 
faction. 

3. Study shorthand in your hours of idleness, 

4, Tho counsel tried to amfomul the witness. 

5. Wu may be taught to maid what is erroneous. 

6, Galileo discovered the telescope ; Harvey invented the circulation 
of tho blood. 

For the words printed in italics substitute others simpler or in 
bdter Utste [111-126], 

1. Juveniles with pet canines should avoid the park at present. 

2. He has not been here«a sufficient length of time. 

3. A G\ty situate on a hill must be conspicuous, 

4. The nuptial ceremony was celebrated this morning. 

5. Pope took great pains with his epistolary correspondence, 

6. Among the weaker sex wo often see courage which might put 
the lords of creation to the blush. 

7. A baker sells the staff of life. 

8. We partook of the cup which cheers, but not inebriates, 

9. At last the door opened and they put in an appearance, the dog 
bringing up the rear, 

10* H^ had expended a cmisiderable sum in erecting a residence, 
IL Make hay while the bright orb of day hangs resplendent in the 
him vault of heaven. 
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12. She had but one eye, her other ocular organ having been knocked 
out. 

13. TJie exercise of ctUaneotis dbltUion is essential to health. 

14. The prince was attired in a mourning habit. 
16. No stone marks the locality of his interment. 

OBDEB. 

Be-arrange the following sentences : — 
[147-159.] 

1. Othello seizing a bolster full of rage and fury smothers her. 

2. Please receive a ticket from the attendant torn from the book. 

3. An exhibition of drawings by ladies well worthy of inspection 
has been opened. 

4. I received the book from the last witness marked E. 
6. There was a discussion on schools held in the road. 

6. She found a boy lying with half his body out of the window, 
and his short lejgs flying in the air blowing soap bubbles. 

7. One chair after another landed ladies at the baronet's door 
more or less painted, patched, and brocaded. 

[160-161.] 

8. Lost a valuable silk umbrella belonging to a gentleman with 
a curiously carved head. 

9. One of the duellists was unhurt, and the other sustained a 
wound in the arm of no consequence. 

10. A piano for sale by a lady about to go abroad in an oak case 
with carved legs. 

11. Wanted a handsome Shetland pony suitable for a child with a 
long mane and tail. 

12. Wolsey left at his death many buildings which he had begun 
in an unfinished state. 

[164-166.] 

13. My cousin caught a crab and took it home in a pail of water 
which we had for our tea. 

14. She bought household goods and wearing apparel in contem- 
plation of her wedding which cost £30. 

15. Here a halt was made to take in coal and water which lasted 
half an hour. 

16. He was summoned for sending four quarters of meat to the 
Central Market which was unfit for human food. 

17. He offered them to the editor of the Gazette for a thousand 
pounds who declined to buy them. 

18. Those knew little of Cortes who reasoned thus. 

19. He was arrested in bed and tried to commit suicide by firing a 
pistol at his head which he had concealed amongst the bed-clothes. 

20. I with my family reside in the parish of Stockton which con- 
sists of my wife and daughters. 

[181.] 

21. He blew out his brains after bidding his wife good-bye with a 
gun. 
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22. A guinea was paid to a -woj^clclix 'wiose husband was dwffD^ 
by order of the vestry under Lou dors ^^ ridge. 

23. This stone is erected to tlio na em ory of John Pbillim accideMl 
shot as a mark of affection by his bxrot^ls.ex*. ^ 

24. We have been disturbed G^vexr since the ciiM «,« v ,. .. 
four times a night. " ""^ "'O™ ^ « 

25. I saw that it had been scoujtgcL -^srith haJf an ev 

26. Her mistress was anxious to -bGll her to wash if' 
offending her. ^ ^^r face ^tW 

27. I would not go to the door to see a. man in oi 

28. He made a post-mortem Gix^sLXxxination on th ^^P^tS 
were found in company with Dr. IkTa^jor. ® day n. ' 

29. This necessitated his being- ^cLirtGd from t>^ 
loved for a time. ^^ "b^ 



30. It is not for me to give reasons for what in©>^ ^ ^HctU 
„ ^ our learning. ^ ^o ♦_ 

31. The major believed Stanley to be dead owiV ^^^^^em 
news. ^« to th V 

32. How is it that no questions -were put to *i *°s^ce af 
treatment of her husband's injuries by tbe coroner' 5^ \^d 

33. He posted the letter received sbucL read ye^t '^ *o th 
station. ^^^vox .. ^ 

34. A wealthy man has just died bequeathing ® '^iiwav 
his death-bed the smn of £25. ^ to q ^ 

36. I want you to let me say that I love you q, °^cer q 

36. Mr. Smith presided during the mission afc ??^ «Qd ^ 

[186.] **«»°oi.^ 

37. The expectations of parents are disappoj 

do not work hard and money is wasted. ^ted if ^.^ 

38. Our hero was the guide, philosopher, and f >.• ^^^ren 
Thompson when only a lad of thirteen. ^^Qnd of j)^ 

39. He had received a special report that JHoi * "^^^ew- 
just as he was on the point of mounting his horse. ^^°^th ^ 

40. My cousin called after I had gone out to hea f u ^ ^^^8 

41. We saw some beautiful pictures when we «f ^ ^ewjj 
be sold. "^^^e iji j;^^^ 

42. The boy has worked since he was pronrnf^^ *^ *o 
mother. ^^ to „i^^_ 



[187-196.] " ^^ ^is 

43. They felt that imder his banner only thAxr 

victory. ' *^y °°«ld hope r 

44. She only drank milk by the advice of her doctor 
46. I reside only in a small coimtry village. 

46. Breathe through the nose only in cold weather 

47. The principle of the bill was only confirmed b 

of one. y a ^«^iorif ^ 

48. The Polish artillery consisted only of twelve pieces 

49. The first two named only ascended to the suminit 

60. He strives not to inspire liking but love. 

61. The man worked not to provide for the future but 

present. ^^7 for ^.j^^ 
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20. The boys came through all right. Cousin Will took the ticket 
and arranged to have them taken up to the house. 

21. Witness said that his wife's father came to his house, and h 
ordered him out but he refused to go. 

22. After my poor father's death, the good gentleman took m 
because he was a captain in his regiment. 

23. Mr. Bosworth presents his compliments to Mr. Caldecott. 
have got a hat which is not his ; if he has got a hat which is not yours 
no doubt they are the missing ones. 

24. A father who brought his boy to the police court complained 
that he got up and ran away before he was out of bed. 

25. Mistakes cannot be rectified after they have left the shop. 

26. He told his friend that if he did not feel better in half an hou 
he thought that he had better go home. 

[236-237.] 

27. The meeting was very disorderly ; they clamoured for a changi 
of government. 

28. I do not desire to bear thee company, and I have still hopes t< 
have the pleasure of seeing you go without me. 

29. The nation rejoice when its fleet is victorious. 

30. The mob are dispersed by the police ; it scatters in all directions, 

31. Parliament has met to elect their Speaker. 

32. The jury were divided in its opinion. 

33. The committee disable him, and maintain its right to do so. 

BREVITY. 

Omit from the following sentences all needless words [368-374]. 

1. I do not like the house in which I live in. 

2. My banks they are furnished with bees. 

3. The king behaved to his enemies with great magnanimity of 
mind. 

4. Her burden, was almost intolerable to be borne. 
6. He that curseth his father or mother let him die. 

6. What went you out for to see ? 

7. I do not doubt of it. 

8. I have got a book. 

9. Go quickly from hence. 

10. Simple and innocent pleasures they alone are durable. 

11. One bullet entered his neck and killed him dead. 

12. Bring me a jug of boiling hot water. 

13. These words were audibly heard by all present. 

14. He stooped down to pick up a stone. 

15. We sell pure unadulterated milk. 

16. The name of the town was called Swansea. 

17. It is in the county of Glamorganshire. 

18. At last he returned back to his home. 
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